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We have quaffed the Soma bright; 

And are immortal grown ; 

We have entered into light, 

And all the Gods have known I 
What mortal can harm, 

Or foeraan vex us more ; 

Through Thee^ beyond alarm, 

Immortal Gotfj we soar ! 

Atharva Veda, Vlil. 48,3. 
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Bemg encouraged with the very kind 
reception that was accorded to my previous 
work, “Srikrishna, His Life and Teachings,” 
both by the Princes and the People, and by 
European and Indian Official and Non- 
official gentlemen, I have been led to under- 
take this great work, — a work unique in 
its kind and never before attempted in 
India. 

Our Peligion is wdnderful, — wonderful 
in many ways. It is not mere exaggeration 
to say that it is the parent of all the Reli- 
gions, all the Literatures, all the Sciences 
and Philosophies of the world, either those 
of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon. — Persia, 
China, Greece, or Rome, It is the parent 
of Magism and Parsism, Confuciusism and 
Buddhism, Judaism and Ghristianity : — ^it is 
the Mother of all Civilisation. Wonderful, 
therefore, is the history of the Aryas, — the 
noble Aryas who appeared on earth as the 
highest development of Man in the Evolu- 
tion of Humanity. 

But unfortunately no one, — none of my 
countrymen, — has made an attempt to place 
before the world the History of the noble 


Aryas, — of their great and wonderful Reli- 
gion, — of their suhlinie and cultured civi- 
lisation. None has answered where^ the 
Aryas Avei^ originally horn, Iioaa" they lived, 
thought, and worked, — hoAv they grew, deve- 
loped and expanded. No doubt many gi*eat 
European scholars, with stupendous study 
a.ud indefatigable researches, Avith hercu- 
lean labour and magnificent acumen, have 
Avi'itten many Avonderful Avorks on our^ His- 
tory and lleiigiou, Injt they have done it, as 
it is natural, according to their OAAm light. 
And unlbrtunately some of my countrymen 
have tacitly folloAved their leading. But 
none has said aa’ hat the Aryas themselves 
ha<l to say about' them ; — none has said 
what the Hindus might have to say about 
their forefathers’ Religion and History ac- 
cording to their own point of aucav. 

With great diffidence, therefore, I have 
undertaken this stupendous task. Jl'he hook 
Itenes the' History of the Aryas and' of their 
IMlgroh, Literature and Pliil(>si)phy,*--their 
jutoi^ers and ‘ customs, — their civilisation 
and cuture,— their development and expau- 
sion^;f4step by step from the pre-historic 
])eriod to modern times. 

In order to . bring this great Avork to a, 
successful completion, I can only labour, — 
aiid labour hard to tlie A'Cry last breath of 
my life, but its success entirely depends xipon 



tae land encouragement of my countrymen 
• and of all lovers, of History and Literature, 
and upon those noble Englishmen who are 
so freely giving their Hf e-blood for the r^ 
gereration of poor India and her people I 
therefore, most humbly and earnestly appeal 
to the patriotism- of my countrymen and 
pray in the name of the sacred love thev 
bear for their Motherland, that they will 
kpidly and generously come forward to ex- 
+ T. bands to me, considering 

T”-! and not aii 

individual work of my own. 

My deep and heart-felt thanks are due to 
that great Prince, His Highness Maharaja 
bn Sajra^i Rao Gaekwar Bahadur, g. c. s. i 
ot Earoda, for kindly granting me a muni-' 
hoent donahon of Rupees One Thousand 
and Five Hundred, thereby ensuring the 
speedy completion of my work.* 
His Highness has been graciously pleased 
to give me hope of further help, aid has 
kindly done me the greatest honour by order- 
ing my humble work to be translated into 
the two vernaculars of the Earoda State, 
namely, Guzrati and Marliati. 


10, Naricel Bagan, 
CalcuiU^tkt xst Jan 
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CHAPTER L 

CREATiON. 

“ There was then neither Sat, nor Asat.^ 
There was no atmosphere, nor sky above. What 
enveloped all ?t Where in the receptacle of 

* Sai means that which exists and Asat^ihdX which 
does not exist. These two terms have been translated by 
Entity and ‘‘ Non-entity.” 

t This is a translation of the 129th Hymn of the X 
Mandala of the Rig Veda. It has been translated into English 
by Colebrooke in his Essays, VoL I, p. 30 ; by Max Muller 
in his History of the Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 559 Sq., 
and also by Muir in his Original Sanskrit Texts, VoL V, p. 356. 
We need not say that it is very difficult,~nay almost impos- 
sible, to properly translate these Hymns into English, written 
as they are m an obsolete and archaic language. 
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what was It contained ? Was It Water, — 
the profound Abiss ?* 

“Death was not then,— nor Immortality. 
There was no distinction of day and night* 
That One breathed in calmness, — self-support- 
ed. There was nothing different from or above 
Him.T 

* Compare Paradise Lost, Book 1 1, 890*920 : — 

*^ The Secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable Ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and hightb, 
And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, This wild Abyss, 

The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave, 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire. 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed.” 

Compare also the Assyrian Story of Creation : — 

“ All that time the heaven on high was unnamed ; 
in the earth below no name bad been recorded. 

And Chaos unopened was their Sire.*^^ 

See ako Genisis I., The Bible. 

t The time of which we speak is mrllions and millions 
of years ago. Geology or Biology, or any of the other modern 
Sciences has not been able to fix the age when this Earth first 
. came into existence. But to understand how the Aryas were 

I' born, and to know the basis on v/hich we are going to build up 

this history, our readers should have got some idea of the 
Cosmogony of the world,*— specially what the Hindu Sastras 
say about it and about the birth of the Aryas. They should 
also know something of the Chronologfy of the works on 
which we base this history. We give here a brief account 
of the Cosmogony, and shall .speak later on how the Aryas 
were born. We shall try to fix the ages of the Hindu Sacred ' 
Books when we shall come to deal with them. We can only 
mention here that the. Pre-vedic Period occupies a time when 
there tvas no Vedas, no less than 4000 B. C. 
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“ In the beginning daekness existed en- 
veloped in DAEKNBSS. All This was nndistin- 
guishable WATEB.* The One that lay void 
and wrapped in Non-entity was manifestedl* 
by the Powee of Tapa.J 

* The word here is Salila,^ which means in its present* 
sense water. But th© Hymn evidently does not mean ‘‘water.* 

Perhaps it means something which was the original substance. 
of the universe. In other places instead of the words 

Apa and Amba are used. * 

t The word is /ayaia , — literally “ was born.” 

X It is very difficult to say what the Vedas exactly meant 
by Tapa. The great Sankaracharjea in commenting upon 
Taittiriya Upanishad^ 11 . 6. thus explains it : — '‘^Knowledge 
is called Xapa. As the Supreme Soul has no unsatisfied de- 
sires, no other sense would be suitable. The passage, there- 
fore, means : — ‘ He reflected upon the construction &c. of the 
universe which was being created.’ Tapa.^ therefore was a 
sort of rigorous and intense absimction,'^ Dr. Roth adheres 
to the explanation of Sankara. (See his Lexicon S. V.) Muir 
thus supports Dr. Roth : — “ Roth’s interpretation is supported ^ 

by a text in the Atharva Veda, X. 7. 38, as well by numerous 
passages in the Brahmans. Thus in Satapat Brahman^ X. 

3. 5. 8, I., Prajapati, who is described as being the Universe is 
said to have desired to propagate Himself and to have striven 
and practised rigorous abstraction. And in the same Brahman^ 

XI IL 7. I. I. the self-existent Brahma is similarly related to 
have practised Tapa\ and when He found that it did not confer 
infinity, to have offered Himself in Sacrifice. The Gods are 
■also said to have attained heaven and their divine character 
h'^Iapas, The Rig Veda, X. 661. i. says that Indra gained 
heaven by Tapa, where the word can only mean rigorous ab~ 
stracHon, (See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, VoL V. p. 371.) Max ^ 

Muller explains it as inherent heat, (See his History of An- 
cient Sanskrit^Literature, p. 561). We consider, by 7 "^^^ the 
Hymn means Omniscience ^ — almighty Knowledge and Power, — 
of the Supreme One, by which this Universe was created. See 
further explanation of Tapa ni the Vedantic Period of this 
history 
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“Desire* first rose in Him, in Whom 
was the Primal Germ of Mini>, 1» and which 


# The word is Kama^--Ahayamata. It is difficult to 
say what this Kama or Desire of the Great On-e was like. 
The commentator of TaitUriya Brahman^ ii, 8. 9. 5. thus 
explains it: — “The Vajasaniyins record that Desire is the 
cause of all actions. They say, Purusha Himself is actu- 
ated by Desire. And Vyasa too declares m his Smriii — that 
which binds this world is Desire ; it has no other bond. Sankara 
says 4— The Supreme Soul is not subject to the dominion of 
desire like men. ^ He had no desire unfulfilled. He is inde- 
pendent of all things and also of Himself. For the interest 
of living beings, — so that they might enjoy life, — He originated 
Desire which is nothing else but true knowledge.” 

In the Vedanta this mysterious Desire of the Supreme 
one is named the great Enchantress who created this 

Universe as an Illusion^ having no separate and real existence 
of its own from the Great One. Sankara in his commentary on 
the Vedanta thus describes “ The Perfection of 

Knowledge, Will-Force and Energy finds their highest de- 
velopment in MayaP 

+ The word is Mana\ but this Mana does not meal? 
“mind.” According to the Hindu Religious Books, Mana 
or mind is but one of the Senses. Here by Mana is meant 
Makaia or JBuddMj the first creation or evolution of Prakriti 
(See our notes in pp. lo-ii;— What is meant hy this Mana 
or Makafal It has been called the Great Intelligence. 
The Sankhya thus explains it “ Owing to the disturbance 
in the three Gunas of Prakriti, (See our note in p. 9) the 
Seed of the Universe is created, and this seed is called 
Makaia. It is a little less manifested than Tanmatras. It is 
Spiritual Life — it is Chaitanya or Consciousness, — it is Under- 
standing, Intelligence, and Knowledge. It is variously called 
Soul, Atma, &c. (See Sankhya Karika, translated by Cole- 
brooke, Essays, Vol. I.) 

In our humble opinion this Mana or Makaia may be called 
The Living and the Ufegiving Seeds ”of the .Universe, out 
of which have evolved every movable and immovable of the 
earth. Though One, it is manifested in the Universe as innu- 
merable germSf out of which grew every living as well as 
non-living thing in the world. 
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sages, searching in their heart, found to he the 
Basmi* which connects Entity with Non- 
entity. 

“ This Basmi stretched across these worlds 
below and above. Then Batodka and Mohima 
appeared.^’ There was Sivadha beneath and 
Prayati above. + 

“ Who knows, who here can declare whence 
has sprung this Creation ? The Gods § arc 
subsequent to the development of this Uni- 
verse ; who then knows whence it arose ?11 

^ Rasmi means “ Rays. ” It has been also explained 
as Bond or Cord.” It is the mysterious that 

connects Entity with Non-entity e., that which, remain- 
ing on all sides and up and below the Universe, makes it 
manifest from an unmanifest state. 

t Rafodha means Rudiments of Creation, and Mahivia 
means “Powers,” — powers over “matter.” These words will 
be fully explained when we shall deal with the Hindu Philo- 
sophy. 

I Swadka is Prakriti or Maya, and Prayaii is Purusha, 
Sayanna, the great commentator of the Rig Veda, explains 
Mahima by five elements, Swadha by “ food ” or “ matter,” 
znA Prayafihy “ He who enjoys,” Purusha. The whole 
idea is clearly explained by us in p.p. 8-ii. 

§ By “Gods” the Hindu Sastras mean the higher ethe- 
real beings. They believe in the existence of higher and lower 
beings than man ; they are unseen by men, and they are en- 
dowed with different grades of “ powers.” The unseen 
“Powers” of Nature, not their outward manifested forms, — 
such as those of water, air, fire &c., are also called “ Gods,” 
they being .the “ Powers” of Prakriti. 

II This Creation Theory was promulgated no less than 
four or five thousand years ago. Since then the world has 
much advanced in learning and knowledge, but nothing new 
or better than this has yet been said. 
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i 1 oiD wliat tills CrOcition aroso and 
H^IiotUer any one made it or not,— He who is 
ill the highest Heaven is its Euler, — He verily 
knows, — or oven He does not know.* 


In this TJndistinguishable Ocean then 
lay the Obeat ONE.t Desire rose in Him, 
and All This parted, and at the same time 
umted, into Two Living and Almighty 
h OECEs I which has been named Prakeite 
and PuEUSHA.§ 


Hindu Cosmogony.—namelv « 
tioned by the subsequent Hindu^RelipinnfnZ./" ‘ ^ 
Brahmans, Upaniskc^s, Darsanas, ^nhiVaT^ f^P 
IS based on this grand Hvmn sU sftnr’®?,^ Purcmas,— 
3- I., Aittirriya Aranfakt— 

Vedanta Sara Sankhva Upanishad, 

I. I. Vishnu huranaJ^S^^"”*'"’ 

t The Puranas say that m the beg-inniniy tTa 
sha, lay in an infinite Oceaft^ and therefore ^ 

Nurayana Nura rpurushT^ anri He was called 

ManuA.:.io,.VishunPu«nJioTV^^''“ 

hislpinrn'’quote?b'‘M^^^^ 

PP. 33-33. ■^'‘^"'“‘’andGrowthof the Worlds,” 

STAlEfShfcXo^r^^dist^^^^ 

They might be called hU Two 

Herself on the basis of Purusha hVT®-®" evolves 

which Prakriti built up this Uni ^ foundation on 
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Great and perpetual changes went on over 
All This hy the combined mysterious actions 
of these two mysterious Powers of the Un- 
knowable Great One. Like tlie clay in a 
potter’s wheel, Mother Prakriti, under the magic 
influence of the skilful finger of Purusha, went 
on evolving this wonderful Creation out of 
Herself,* 

Prakriti is IsTature, — the plastic origin of all 
things, — the universal Material Cause of all. 
She is Eternal Mattert without beginning. 

Purusha is infinite, because he has neither end nor be- 
ginning. He is subtle^ because he cannot be seen. He is 
omnipresent^ because he is everywhere. He is Living,^ be- 
cause he gives life to every thing. ^ He is quality-less, be- 
cause he is beyond the three qualities, Satwa, Raja and 
Tama. He is ever-lasting, he is neither produced 

nor producer. He is the Seer, because he sees and shows 
the Universe of Prakriti to all. He is called Brahma (Supreme 
One), Atma (Soul), Jiva (Life) 

Prakriti is like Purusha eternal, infinite and immortal. She 
is unmanifested, subtle, imperceptible, the living Seed, out of 
which this Universe has evolved. She is variously called Maya, 
Ignorance, Illusion, the Creative-Power of the Supreme One, 
the Desire of the Great One &c. Prakriti and Purusha, when 
manifested, are Maya and Mahata. Manu calls Her Jama ; 
Iswara Krishna Unmanifested.’* So says the Gita. Kapila 
describes her as the “ Equilibrium of the three Gunas. ’* 

Though Prakriti is something akin to “ matter,’* yet it is 
very very subtle and living, (See Dr. J. C. Bose’s recent 
discovery). He says, — “ matter*' is “ living.” 

* See Smkhya Karika, 

t Ibid. 
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She is undiscrete, and undistingnishable ; 
she is destitute of parts and inferable from its 
effects. She is productive, but no production. 

Purusha is neither produced, nor productive. 
He is multitudinous, individual, sensative, un- 
alterable and immaterial. Unlike Prakriti, 
He produces nothing for Himself.* 

It is for the contemplation of Prakriti and 
from abstraction from Her that Purusha’s union 
with Prakriti takes place, as the lame and the 
blind join to convey and guide each other. 
This union is from eternity, and from this mys- 
terious xmion takes place Creation.t 

* See Vedanta Sara. 

t The Sankhya explains it by an example as follows:— 

is like the dancing -girl, exhibiting Herself to and 
dancing before Puruska. He contemplates Her in ease and 
at leisure. She desists when She has sufficiently shown Her- 
self. She does so, because She has been seen, and He desists, 
because He has fully seen Her. See Karika 59. 6r. 66. 
Swami Vevakanand in p. 151 of his Raja Yoga says : — 

Nature^s task is done, this unselfish task which our sweet 
nurse Nature had imposed upon herself. As it were, she 
gently took the self-forgetting soul by the hand, and showed 
him all the experiences in the Universe, all manifestations, 
bringing him higher and higher through various bodies, till 
his lost glory came back, and he remembered his own nature. 
Then the kind Mother went back the same way she came, for 
others who also have lost their way in the trackless desert of 
life. And thus is she working, without beginning and without 
end. And thus through pleasure and pain, through good and 
evil, the infinite river of souls is flowing into the ocean of 
perfection, of self-realisation.^* 


CREATION. y 

The changes, expansions, manifestations, and 
developments of Prakriti are due to Her three 
inherent Ounas, namely Satwa, Raja and 
Tama* 

Of these Gunas, the first and the highest is 
Saiwa. It is alleviating and enlightening. 

* Safwa^ Raja, and Tama,, — what are these three 
Gunas 2 As we base our new theory of the birth of man and 
of the various races, and specially of the birth of the Aryas, on 
these three Curias, we shall try to explain them as ^fuliy as 
possible. 

Gmia literary means “ quality,'’ but Saiwa,, Raja and Tama 
are not exactly “qualities.” They are called Gunas, because 
they are supposed to keep the “ Self ” bound in the “ Body.” 
They are rather certain Substances with peculiar physical, 
mental and spiritual characteristics. Out of them are formed 
“ mind ” and “ body ” of man as well as of all movables and 
immovables. Therefore if we know the peculiar characteris- 
tics of each of these three Gunas, we can easily know of which 
Guna a certain creature is the result. Men and races can thus 
be easily classified by these Gunas, because their different 
phy^lchl and mental characteristics are due to these three 
Giubsiances, (See Chapters II. III. IV. & V.) 

We have seen above what are the special characteristics 
of these three Gunas. The Gita, Chap. XIV, Slokas 5-16 

■says : — 

“ Saftva, Raja and Tama, these three Qualities of Nature 
bind down the eternal Self in the body of beings. Amongst 
the three, Satwa, from its untainted nature, from its being en* 
lightening and from its being free from misery, keeps the Self 
bound with the attachment of happiness and knowledge. Raja, 
having desire for its essence, is of thirst and attachment* 
Therefore it binds the embodied Self with the attachment 
of work. Tama is born of ignorance, and therefore it deludes 
the embodied Seif. It leads the Self to error, indolence and 
sleep. 

Satwa remains if Raja is repressed, and Raja remains If 
Satwa dccid Tama are repressed. When “ Knowledge’* pervades 
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■ Ahmakar a were produced the 

five Tmmatrm or the Ei¥DIMENTS of Creation, 
or the invisible Atoms.* Trona them were 
produced the five grosser Elements, out of 
which came out in course of time this Universe 
of varied Manifestations. Thus did Prakriti go 
on evolving Herself ; and thus in an unknow- 
able age1’ started into space tens of millions 
of Suns and Stars, — the Gods of Light and 
Life.$ 

Round each Sun in the course of thousands 
of years were formed many Earths and Planets, 


* TanmairaSy — the invisible Rudiments of the Universe, 
out of which grosser Elements appeared. Such original 
** atoms"* or “ matters *’ have been called by some of the great 
scientific men of Europe as Protyle. Such undeveloped “ mass- 
es*’ in the sky have been named by the European scholars as 
Nibulm. 

t Dr. Keys writes: — ‘‘The newly established timescale 
in Geology stretched out the age of our earth enormously 
beyond the generally assigned Biblical period. From six 
thousand years, the Geologist’s best estimates were for more 
than 25,000,000 years for the stratified rocks alone.’* (See 
Arena^ July 1901). ... 

X The Great Shelly, like the Hindu Rishi, writes m his 

Miilas 

« Worlds on worlds are rolling ever, 

From Creation to Decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river, 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 

Dr. Green in his work. “ The Birth and the Growth of the 
worlds,” p. 58, after giving* a summary of the modern investi- 
gations on this subject, says Such then are some of the 
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and in this awe-inspiring Evolutions, our Earth 
came into existence as a fiery ball of vapoury 
gasses. 

This fiery hot ball slowly began to cool, and 
in hundreds of years its upper layer turned 
into atmosphere and the lower water. Down 
below it was hot vapour still. 

By and bye the water receded, and mud 
was formed. Erom mud Earth grew up with 
Mils, dales, and mountains. By the hot rays 
of the sun, the water of the sea rose up into 
the sky, and came down again as rain, dew or 
frost ; and thus were formed rivers, rivulets 
and lakes. 

In course of time on the surface of the 
Earth grew up tens of thousand varieties of 

more important hypothisis as to the growth that has gone 
on and is still on cimon?st thp. rf'ipcitial o. 
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trees and plants. Innumerable kinds of varie- 
gated vegetation covered tbe earth with a 
sylvan vestment too beautiful to describe. 

Ho sooner water and atmosphere, earth and 
vegetation, were formed, than Living Thing's 
appeared on earth. By Her mysterious evo- 
lutions, Prakriti went on creating innumerable 
living creatures, beginning from the lowest and 
gradually rising to the highest. Thus succes- 
sively appeared millions of varieties of insects, 
fishes, reptiles, and birds, and beasts.* 

* This Theory of the Law of Evolution is a recognised 
Truth in all the Hindu Religious Books. They no where men- 
tion that this Earth with all its creatures started into existence 
all at once. They have distinctly mentioned that the Earth 
gradually evolved from the subtlest state — from Tanmatras^'^ 
and in the coarse of millions of years vegetation and animals 
api^eared, and finally man was bom. 

The following quoted from the Aetteriya Aranyaka. B. 2, 
supports what we say : — He created the guardians of the 
world. To Him they came with thirst and hunger 
they wanted to have their ordained works). He showed them 
the form of a cow. They said, “ That is not sufficient for usd* 
He then showed them the form of a horse. They said, That 
is not sufficient for us.** He then showed them the human 
form^ and they exclaimed, “ Well done ! Wonderful !*’ 

The well-known Fouranic story of Vishnu*s incarnations 
clearly points it out : — He first became the fish,** then the 
“ tortoise, ** then the “ boar,” then the “ Lion,** then the 
“ Dwarf,’* and finally “ man,” 

In Europe the Theory of Evolution was first started by 
Wolfe in 1759. (bee his Theory of Epegenisis). Bonnet, Geo- 
fray, St. Heakel, Owen and others followed up the theory, and 
Kobinet improved upon it in his great work “ La Nature.’* 
But the finishing touch was given by Darwin in his two epoch- 
making works, “ The Origin of Species,” and “ The Descent 
of man.’* The theory was pushed forward by many, specially 
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Prakriti did not stop here. Her highest 
handicraft up to now was Ape which was phy- 
siologically more developed than any other 
creatures. Therefore in the rising scale of 
Creation, monkey was followed by chimpanzee, 
which in its turn was followed by a creature 
midway between man and animal. And finally 
at last Man evolved. 

by Wallace and Huxley. R. Lyddeker says in the Indian Re- 
view, Ausf, 1901 : — “ The acceptance by a large majority of 
those whose opinij-ms are of any value of some form of evo- 
lution (not necessarily natural selection)as the true explanation 
of the origin and relationships of animals and plants may 
indeed be justly regarded as the crowing triumph of the Vic- 
torian Era.” 

But there is a fundamental difference between the Hindu 
and the European Theories. The European Theory says that 
the Original Man was born in the womb of an ape-like creature, 
and gradually improved by Natural and Sexual Selections — 
that ape again was born in the womb of a lower animal, and 
so on to the lowest. The Hindu Theory is that the Original 
Man was not born in the womb of a monkey, chimpanzee or 
of any creature or animal, nor the Aryas in .the womb of a 
Negress, or a European that of a Malay. From the original 
germs the earthly creatures spontaneously began to appear, first 
the subtlest.dullest, undeveloped ones, — then gradually, step by 
step, one species after another, as a chain having the same me- 
chanism and system all through out, to the highest specimen of 
man. All men are not born of the same man and woman ; as for 
exafmple, from one seed all plants did not grow, nor ail horses 
pr monkeys of the world are born of one mare or one monkey. 
Man was born in the rising scale of Creation no doubt after 
the highest developed of the monkey-kind, but the Hindu 
Theory means that his birth was just after, and not in the womb 
of that creature. The first births of all things were spontaneous 
from the original Seeds or Germs of Nature. The second and 
subsequent births are by “reproduction,” and their improvement 
and degeneration were due to “Natural and Sexual Selections.’^ 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH OP BLACKMEN', 


The primival Man did not spring from a 
single stock or from one ancestral type.* 
He arose under Tarying circumstances in 
different climates and at different geological 
periods. The original source of Nature which 
caused his primitive development existed in 
the same degree in all the temperate regions 
of the earth, and wherever the favourable 
circumstances were capable of producing and 
fostering into maturity the human being, there 
he appeared, — every where adapting himself 
in constitution and growth to the local vari- 
ations of the enveronments. He was not even 
developed any whereby a single pair, but by 
hundreds of pairs.l’ 

* Fetlierman says: — “The unity of the human race is 
simply a theological fiction. The same causes necessarily 
produce the same effects in any given circumstances. The 
existence of similar external conditions and surroundings, the 
same primordial climates, possessed of inherent power ot 
specific development, necessarily produce the similar types 

of organic beings in isothermal regions, though they may be 
separated by immense oceans and inaccessible mountains.” 
See his Physical History of Mankind. 

t Many great European scholars have supported this 
view,— notably such great men 'as Goethe and Grimm. 
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Who were the men then, that were born 
first in the world ? Were they the perfect 
specimen of man ? Or were they the men 
who stood at the lowest step of humanity ?* 

Prakriti worked from the subtlest to the 
grossest. Prom the elementary elements, — 
from imperceptible and unseen atoms, — she 
produced earth and planets, water and air, 
light and space. Then appeared trees and 
plants, followed by innumerable living crea- 
tures.l’ 


The generally accepted European view is 
was born very low, uncultured and undeveloped, a 
continual organic inter-action, through sexual ar 
selections that the perfect typical forms of the hum 
were developed. The Hindu view is that all the 
races of men were not descended from one parent o 
of human beings. The Hindus do not admit t 
mans, khashtrias, Vaisyas and Sudras were ail descei 
one portion of Brahma’s body. The Hindus by 
be expected to say that the/ are born of Near 
Indian parents. Indeed it is preposterous to savth 
quisitively beautiful Georgian girl rould oossihlv* Hi* 
from the ugly black Veddhas oT Cey onrhow 
selection’ there might be. '^»'=,now mucn 

f Darwin says “ The h 
whole frame in the members o 
if we admit their descent from 
with their subsequent adaptation 
any other view the similarity of i 
man or monkey, the foot of a h 
wing of a bat, &c. is utterly inexi 

by the three Gunas. (See our n, 


omoiogical construction of the 
1 the same class is intelligible, 
a common proginator, together 
to diversified condition. On 
attern between the hand of a 

yse, the flipper of a seal the 
y by the Hindu Sastras and 
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But ia all this rising scale of Creation, the ^ 
Tama Guna of Prakriti predominated ; Raja 
was but little manifested, and Satwa was 
in a dormant state.* In the way in which 
Her evolutions were made in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms from the lowliest to the 
highest, — ^from the Tamasiha to Bajasika and 
from Bajasika to Satwika, — Her first born 
men were, as a matter of course, of Tamasika 
temperament and appearance. And men of 
Tamasika temperament and appearance must 
be black and ugly, dull and lazy, ignorant and 
indolent. T 

* our note in p. 9. 

t The predominating colour produced by Tama is black. 
Tama literally means “ darkness.” 

The predominating colour of Haja is red. The literal 
meaning of Ra/a is “ blood.’’ 

The predoiniijatiag colour of Satwa is golden. Sata means 
“ pure.” 

Therefore all dull black men are the production of Tama ^ — 
ail fiery energetic red men are that of Raja and all good 
gentle, intelligent and golden men that of Satwa. 

We admit that Satwa^ Raja and Tama are not yet recog- 
nised by the modern Science. But apart from the constituents 
of the body, — everyone must admit that mentally men are 
either dully or energeiiCy or gentle^ having ignorance^ or 
activity, or knowledge predominating in them. Besides these 
three classes of men, there is another class in which all these 
three qualities might be found more or less prominent. We 
therefore humbly submit that men cannot be classified in any 
more classes than the above four. We are certain that time 
will come when this Theory of the Cunas will be recognised as 
a scientific fact. It simply awaits the researches of a great 
mind. 
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Thus came about the birth of the blacli 
men over the earth,* Like all other things in 
Nature, man began his career from the lowest 
beginning. Humanity had its childhood, 
and the first men born were but children 
of humanity, undeveloped and uncultured.T 
They plodded on with little or no difference 
from the beasts of the forests. They lived in 
the deepest nooks of the earth living in pairs, 
and having ^rdly any community or society 
to call their own. Majority of them were too 
dull and lazy to move about even for their 
daily food. They picked up fruits and berries 
from the nearest trees ; a few amongst them 

* So far modern researches have been able to learn^ the 
first men, — theseblackmen, — were bom in the southern portions 
of the earthj namely in Africa, India, Malay Peninsula, and 
Polenasia which was once a continent* One fact will certainly 
strike all our readers that the blackmen are found within a cer- 
tain limited area and not beyond* They are found only on both 
the sides of the Equator, degree North Latitude and 20' 
degree South Latitude. See our note on this subject in Chap. , 
IV. 

About the original birth place of man, the European views 
much differ. See Fetherman's works. 

Darwin’s Descent of Man. 

Pickering’s Races of Men. 

Pritchard’s Physical History of Mankind. 

Primevar Man. 

■ Premitive Folk. 

Dalton’s Antiquity of Man, 5 cc. 

t See the above works. 
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oHly had the energy to catch animals and eat 
them raw.* 

The monkey and the chimpanzee had body 
and mind, and had cleverness and instinct, but 
they had not the reason, nor the intellect, nor 
had they the power of thinking. Therefore 
they did hot possess that highest gift of God, — 
the Speech,: — the mother of all knowledge 
and civilisation. Without intellect, thought is 
an impossibility j and without thought, speech 
cannot be formed. Therefore the faculty of 
speech, whether exercised or not exercised, is 
the one mark of distinction between man and 
beast.l* 

The first men were speeohless.| But they 
Were soon followed by men who could express 
their thoughts by gestures. Some again were 
able to form a speech of imitation and some 

* For axi account of the black races, see the above and 
also Dr. Bleek’s “ Cape and its People” and Comparative 
Grammar of South African Languages.” 

t See Arch-Bishop Whitley in Anthropological Review, 1864 
p, 158 ; Taylor’s Early History of Mankind, Chap. IL to JV ; 
Wedgwood’s “ On The Origin of Language” ; Max Muller’s 
** Lectures on Darwin’s Philosophy of Language; Whitney’^s 
Oriental and Linguistic Studies, pv2^7 ; Schiegel’s “Chapters 
on Man,” p, loi. 

X See Hseckers “History of Creation”! vol. II, pp* 293-33^. 
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of Language* does not throw any light upon 
the age to which may be assigned this eventful 
event. It cannot help us to answer the ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man. Neither can 
Geology, Biology, Pre-historic Archeology or 
Ethnology do it. They can tell us nothing of 
the long periods of time that elapsed before 
the formation of articulate speech from the 
language of gestures and interjections. They 

* At the outset our readers should know something of the 
Science of Language and its History, for if Comparative Philo- 
logy was not created, it would have been impossible to write 
this histroy. Our limited space makes us to be very brief. 

The discovery of Sanskrit by the western scholars led them 
to create the Science of Com^jarative Philology, — invaluable to 
trace the past history of mankind. At the end of the i6th cen- 
tury, an Italian named Phillip Sasette first drew the attention 
of the European scholars to the likeness between Sanskrit and 
his own language. In 1606, another Italian, — a missionary, 
named Robert de Nobili, — became a Sanskrit scholar; and 50 
years later a German missionary, named Heinrich Roth, was 
able to talk fluently in Sanskrit In 1740 a French man, Pere 
Pous, wrote a comprehensive report on the Sanskrit Literature- 
In 1790 the first Sanskrit Grammar was published in Europe at 
Rome by two German Friars, named Haeckleden and Philip 
Wesdin. In 1767 t»vo Frenchmen, Coeardoux and Barthelemy, 
wrote from Pondechery to the French Academy that a‘ relation 
existed between the vocabularies of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 
In 1778 Halhead published a Grammar of the Bengalee lan- 
guage and noticed the similitude of Sanskrit words with those 
of Persia and Arabia, and even of Latin and Greek. In 1786 
Sir William Jones addressing the Asiatic Society at Calcutta 
stated, “No Philologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin without believing them to have sprang from some com- 
mon source which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the 
Gothic and Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit, The 
old Persian may be added to the same family.*' 
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can only prove tiiat inanr as a speaker has 
existed from the very remotest time.* 

Thus Sir Winiam Jones might be called the pioneer of 
Comparative Philology. He was immediately after followed 
by many great European scholars, specially German and 
French, notably by Audlong. Liebniz has already prepared 
the way for the foundation m{ the Science of Language by 
overthrowing the belief that Hebrew was the parent language 
from which all other Ia,ngLiages of the world were descended. 
Fredrich Schlegel, however, for the first time laid down the 
fact ‘that the languages , of India, Persia, Greece, Italy and 
Germany form but one family, the daughters of the same 
mother (Sef his- work, The languages and Wisdom- of the 
Indians. ”) Schlegel was followed by a great scholar Francis 
Bopp, and his epoch-making work “ Comparative Grammar” 
placed the Comparative Philology on a scientific basis. Great 
Bopp was followed by Humboldt and he in his turn by 
Steinthal Then came Pott and Fich with their masterly 
works. Jacob Grimm improved upon his predecessors, and 
he was ably followed by Erusmas Rask. Then came Engine 
Burnouf ever to be remembered. A host of , other great 
scholars within the last 50 years worked hard in the researches 
of the various languages^ of the world, and as the fruit of 
their able labour the Science of Comparative Philology was 
created. As our space is very limited, we can only mention a 
few of these great scholars’ names. Amongst the creators 
of this great Science, we can prominently mention Lassen, 
Hang, Speigel, Justi, Diez, Pritchard, Zeuss, Stokes, Miclosich, 
Schlecher, Cartius. Lobec, Hermann, Passovv, Whitney, Weber, 
Cole^rooke, Wilson, Max Muller, Muir and others. 

For the works on Comparative Philology, we can refer our 
readfe to the following English works. 

Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 

Latham’s Elements of Comparative Philology. 

Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. 

Piels’s Philology. 

Benfey’s Orient and Occident. 

. Bleek’s On the Origin of Language. 

Hale’s The Origin of Language, &c. 

^ As it is'not .po^ible to say . when man was first born so 
It is impossible to say when speech was first uttered by man! 
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On aceourit of the varieties of their sur- 
roundings, the differences of climates, the 
places and countries in which they were born, 
these blackmen differed not only in appearance 
and colour, but also in mental characteristics 
and physical shape. They were divided into 
many varieties, and they gradually became 
many, more by natural selection.* 

The world was not then as it is now. What 
are now snow- clad mountains, at one time lay 
deep under the sea. What are now scattered 
groups of islands was at one time a tremen- 
dously big continent. What is now limitless, 
vast expanses of deserts and wastes was in the 
remotest past the bed of deep seas. . The place: 
which now shivers in extreme cold at one time 
was as hot as the torrid zone. The places that 
were once crowded with flourishing cities are. 
now covered with deep forests. That which 
was barren and unfit for human habitation has 
now become the best places to live in. Such 

* The Hindu Sastras believe that after the first birth, man, 
passed through many changes and became many races and 
tribes by natural and sexual selections,*’ but their first births 
were not from the ape by natural and sexual selections. As 
for the subsequent! changes, the Sastras and the Puranas agree 
with the European view. (Sen Principle of Biology, p. 455 ; 
Darwin’s the Varieties of Animals under Domestication, V0L I. 
page 377)* 
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are the ever-flowing changes of Prakriti from 
the very beginning, and such will be Her 
changes till the remotest end.* 

In this whirlpool of changes, the first-born 
men, ^these Tamasika blackmen, — ^passed 

through many vicissitudes of life. Some ad- 
vanced a little in the scale of humanity by the 
undines in which they found 
themselves; but some again fell down below 
to the category of beasts. But owing to 
their Tmmsika nature, none of them could 
ever advance to a state of civilisation.^ Thus 
remained these blackmen all over the world 
only a step in advance of the beasts of the 
forests; and even to-day those that have been 
able to escape from the all-destroying hand of 
Nature remain in the same dark state in which 
thousands of years ago they were born.$ 
not bf toS 1 readers need 

the uSed‘stat« h anglicised modern Negro of 

and man^rle? ““rapp^areVY'"'® many 'people 
nations and races have birth^^ ar world. The 

other living creature, ^ ^ owth.s and deaths as has any 


CHHPTER III. 


THE BIRTH OP RED MEN. 

Did the Evolution of Creation rise higher, 
or did it cease with the birth of the black men ? 
Did Prakriti stop here ? Did She withdraw 
Herself from Her wonderful works Did 
all the other men, — red and yellow, black and 
brown, — take their birth from these black 
men ?t 

* Prakriti can never stop in Her works. As Her work is 
to show Herself to Purusha, r, e* to display before Him all Her 
wonderful manifestations, beginning from the lowest and rising 
to the highest, She cannot stop, so long She docs not come to 
Saiwika men, through whom only, final salvation of the Self 
could possibly be gained* Till then every one is bound to 
pass through innumerable births and manifestations, from the 
lowest living state, rising higher and; higher, to the highest^ 

e, Satwika state. Therefore black Tamasika men could 
never be Her last creation. After the Tamasika men she was 
bound to bring forth the Rajasika^ and then finally the Satwika^ 
it may be asked whether the Tamasika black races can ever 
aspire to rise to the Satwika state. Yes, they can hY€uituri 
and association^ and crossing with the Satwika races. 

t No European Philologist or Ethnologist'.'can now ven? 
ure to say that all men are born of a single pair. The Mrym 
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No. In the course of many hnndreds of 
years, another new varieties of human beings, 
red in colour, tremendous in energy, fiery in 
temperament, indomitable in courage, and un- 
controllable in passion and lust, — the very em- 
bodiment, of Ra)(x Gwia , — rose all over the 

distinctly said that they were born of no other parents but their 
own, and they did not come to India from any other country. 
They were always autochthonous. {See note, chap IV.) But 
we must mention that there is a great difference of views on 
this subject amongest the European scholars. On the one side, 
Luinceus, Blumenbach, Cavier, Lawrence, Camper, Pritchard, 
Morton, Humboldt, Zimmerman, Pickering and many other 
distinguished Naturalists consider the unity of the Human races 
as sufficiently proved. On the other, Burke, Nott, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Grimm, Fetherman, Virey, Domolian, St. Vincent and 
a host of great scientists and scholars assert that the unity of 
the human races is an impossibility. The Hindu Sastras support 
the latter view. Professor Agasses says “If by;the unity of the 
races of man be meant nothing^more than that all mankind were 
endowed with one common nature, intellectual and physical, de. 
rived from the Greater of all men, — were under the same moral 
government of the Universe and sustained similar relations to 
the Deity, I side with those who maintain the unity of the races 
it is quite a different question whether the different races of man 
were descended from different stocks, and I regard this position 
fully proved by divine revelation. The Jewish History was the 
History, not of divers races, but of a single race of mankind 
but the existence of other races is often incidentally allude 
to and distinctly implied, if not absolutly asserted the sacred 
volume.’' 
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northern portions of the world.* Prakriti 
begins with Tama, rises, to Baja, and ends 
in Satwa in her wonderful works of Creation, 
therefore these red men spontaneously appear- 
ed on earth as the second order of human 
beings as once did the black men. They were 
a flaming mass of Raja and Raja only; — 
there could not have been any thing else in 
them. 


Their vitality and their physical capabili- 
ties combined to make them most prolific and 
persistent ; and soon did they occupy almost 
the three fourths of the earth’s surface. By 
sheer brute force and by overwhelming 
numbers, they become a conquering and all 


* These races have been variously named by the Ethno- 
logists and Philologists, Some call them Mongolians, some 
Turanians, some again Ural-Altaics Scythians Professors 
Sayce says : — 

“From the eastern shores of Siberia to Scandanavia and, 
western Russia extends a group of tongues which can all be 
traced back to a common mother-speech,’’ and which was 
the speech of these red men* They were once all over the 
northern parts of Asia and Europe. The ancient people; 
of America should also be classed amongst them. All the 
Ethnologists agree in this. 
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subduing power.* Intrepid in courage, re: 
gardl^ of opposition, these mighty legions 
overran the most beautiful countries of the 
earth, leaving nothing behind but death and 
desolation. They became, as it were, the 
universe destroyers, the avengers of destiny, 
the great tyrants of the worId.t They soon 
became the paramount lords of earth, — the 
kings and rulers of the whole of the animal 
kingdom. 

Before their indomitable energy and cour- 
age, their matchless brute force and physical 
prowess, all the animals of the forest were 
stricken down with awe. Many were killed and 
many were annihifated ; many fell into their 
hands to become their slaves and servants. 
Thus did the cat and dog, sheep and goat, cow 
and horse, and many other animals and birds 
<»me to be tamed and domesticated. They ate 

* The Aryan, Persian, Greecian, Roman, Chinese and all 
other histories of the ancient world are full of the descriptions 
of , these terrible people and their depradations. The Rig 
Veda is full of the straggles of the Aryans with these men. 
The great Persian work Shanama is a history of the strwple^ 
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them, they milked them, they rode them in 
their mad career over the earth.* 

Never for a week remained they in one 
place. They could not do it, — ^their uncon- 
trolable restlessness, — their Baja kept 

them always on the move and drove them from 
place to place.t 

* The Prehistoric Archeology has »ow clearly proved 
that Europe was inhabited from the earliest times, — long, long 
before the Aryan speech was heard there. Who were the men 
that inhabited Europe in this Prehistoric age? Prehistoric 
Archeology has told us Something of their history which show^ 
that they cannot be any others than some of tire branches ^ 
fhe great Turanian (Red) race, 

Taylor in his The Origin of the Aryans,” p. J31, says 

“ In the kitchen middens of Denmark, we End the refuse 
of the feasts of the rudest savages, ignorant of agriculture^ 
subsisting mainly itpon shell-fish, and possessing no domesti- 
cated animals except the dog.” 

“In the oldest lake dwellings of Germany and Switzerland^ 
we find the remains of the people, usually possessirig 
but living mainly on the products of chase. We trace them^ 
during a period which must cover many centuries, at first clad 
only in skins, then learning to weave mats from the bark 
of trees, and finally from flax We find them at first in posses- 
sion only of the ox, and successively domesticating the goat, 
the sheep, the pig and the horse.” 

See Lubbocks “ Pre-historic Times,” p. 240 ; LyalPs “Anti- 
quity of Man,^’ P* ^5 ; Kelier^s “ Lake Dwellings.” p. 363-368, 

t All the writers on Ethnology, Anthropology and Philologs 
have elaborately dwelt on the migrations ot man. Our readere 
will find later on that in the very early dawn of history, we 
find these red men in northern Africa, in India and in thy 
remotest China* Even to-day the ^ direct descendants of this 
race occupy three fourths of the world, both m the new and 
old hemispheres. 
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Tlius did they roam over the earth with 
their sheep and cattle, with their skin dresses 
and skin sheds, crossing inaccessible mountains 
and unpassable forests and wastes, not carinff 
the icy cold of the north or the fiery heat 
of the Equator. In their terrible march, they 
met in course of time the poor dull black men 
and women, — creatures only a step higher than 
the beasts, but more helpless and more incap> 
able of self-defence or escape. They fell easily 
into the ruthless hands of these red men. 
Many of them were made slaves ; and many 
of heir women were carried away.* 

Thus did they gradually, owing to the 
different surroundings and climates they met 
with in their ever-runningr misrations. him 


our note in chap V. 

t ^ the History of the Accads in Anderson 
the Extinct Civilisations of the East. 
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They were physically and physiologically 
as well as mentally more developed than the 
black men. Therefore their languages and 
dialects also were far more developed and 
advanced. It also took them lesser time to 
develope and improve them than those of the 
black men. The reason for which the cbim- 
panaee covdd never acquire the power of speech 
made the red men spontaneously and naturally 
rise to a higher level than those of their pre- 
decessors, because they were physically and 
mentally a higher order of beings than the 
black men. Even at the present day their 
languages and dialects hold in number the 
first place among the languages of the world 
In course of time many hundreds of their 
languages must have disappeared, but, many 
of them rose to a higher standard of culture 
and improvement, and many again fell to the 
lever of the lowest language of the black- 
men.* 

« For the language of the great Turanian race, See Max- 
Muller’s *‘Last Results of the Turanian Researches f Bunsen’s 
“Outline of the Philosophy of Universal History,” vol L pp. 

; Sayce in the Journal of Philology, iii. 5. 
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.'flio blaok could not advance to form n 
race, or a nation, or a people; — their com- 
munities were like the flocks and herds of 
flnimals, having no strength nor stability in 
them. But from the outset these red men 
formed themselves into small bands composed 
of one family or of one clan. These bands 
joined together and became numerous hordes 
and carried death wherever they went, They 
daily rose above the savage state, mxd soon in- 
tented many necessary tools out of stones and 
woods. As in their journeyings, they came to 
places void of vegetation or fruits or roots, 
they were obliged to take to animal food, 
.^d to catch and kill the birds and beasts to 
satisfy their hunger, they made fearfully mur- 
derous weapons of stones which th^ found 
ever^herein their long migrations. These 
animals and birds they ate raw or roasted; 
and out of their skins they made their dresses 
and sheds and coverings of all kinds.* 

• The general European view is that all civilised nations 
were once barbarous. The evidence that all civilised nations 
are the descendants of the barbarians consists on the one side 
of clear traces of t^ir former low condition in still-existing 
customs, beliefs, languages etc , and “on the other side, of proofs 
that savages are independently able to raise themselves a few 
steps in the scale of civilisation and have actually thus cisen 
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Tlie mind of the black man was too dull and 
too Tamasika to be able to form any idea of 
religion or to feel any ideas of sublimity and 
spirituality. They were incapable of feeling 
any thing very keenly. But the mind of the 
rpd man was far more developed and perfected. 
If they could not feel sublimity and spiri- 
tuality, they were amenable to fear and awe. 
They felt themselves very weak and helpless 
before the terrible and most fearful powers of 
Nature. Powerful and strong as they were, 
they felt their impotence and their inability to 
av^ id and resist the destructive forces, — the all-- 
consuming Elements of Nature. They often 
found that their very existence was at the 
mercy of these Elements. Their hearts were 
filled with fear, and their minds were over- 
whelmed with awe, as they could not under- 
stand what these fearful Elements were. Their 
undeveloped imagination wandered away into 
the realm of the mysterious, and they thought 
and dreamt over them, but could make out 
nothing. They feared them ; and they were 
frightened by them ; but they could not under- 

{See Origin of Civilisation ; Primival man ; The History of 
Mankind ; Prehistoric Times y Descent of Man etc. 



stand anything of them. HoW could they 
They had not the capacity to feel the existence 
of p^fE Geeat God, the' Universal Source of all 
things that can he done only by Sattm Guna . 

Thus was naturally created around their 
mind a new world, — a world of phantoms and 
flitting shadows. Death around them created 
many more Spirits and Ghosts. They invested 
these Spirits, though invisible, wdth motiout 
life and intelligence, and considered them to be 
the powerful and restless Spirits of Evils and 
Destructions. They tried to propitiate them 
and thus formed amongst them a religion, — 
a religion of demons and spirits. Erom this 
to garb the trees and plants, beasts, birds and 
reptiles, stones and woods with life and spiri 

But in the whole range of History, we do not find a single 
instpce whMe a savage nation has been able to attain to 
ovilisation without the help of a civilised nation, or without 
itjopying or imitating it. Greece was helped by the Phoeni- 
jiansy and Rome by Greece. The present European civilisation 
has grown over those of Greece and Rome. Phcemcia bor- 
rowed from. Egypt and Babylon; and Egypt and Babylon 
again from Assyria, and Assyria from Accadia etc. There = 
tore orjgmally there must have^ appeared a civilised nation on 
earth to set an example to other natrons and to raise them to a 
higher slate. We shah prove later on that the Aryans of India 
nation. Without them no nation by any means 
couui have raised itself to a higher civilisation and to the 
highest religion, as there is no instance in history where a 
savage nation was able to rise to civilisation independently 
wi!thout the direct or mdirect help of a civilised nation. 
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?vii4 to spiritualise them was but a step ahead 
in the development of their religion. A few 
amongst them, more clever and intelligent, 
were considered by the others as better able 
to propitiate these evil spirits. These Sammas> 
as they were called, were the pioneers of all 
priesthoods, all superstitions, rituals and rites > 
all magics and witch-crafts, fetishisims and 
idolatories all over the world.* 

Such was the birth of the second order of 
human beings, — the second son of Mother 
PRAKEiITI ; — the second step in the scale 
of Humanity. 

* “Ural Altalic religion is essentially Shamanistic^ every 
object and force of Nature is believed to be inspired by a 
Spirit, sometimes beneficent, sometimes maiivolent, but the 
Spirit can be approached only by the qualified, or the Shaman, 
A belief in magic and witchcraft lies at its very roots — See 
Sayce’s The Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 197. 

Castreu, who is the greatest authority on the languages and 
religions of the Mongolian races, writes in his work, p. 19* — 
“They cherish a belief that death, which they look upon with 
terrible fear, does not entirely destroy individual existence. 
They speak of the departed as ghosts or spirits, who either 
stay in the grave or in the realm of the dead, or who roam 
about on earth, particularly in the dead of night and during 
the storm and rain. They give signs of themselves in the 
howling of the wind, the rustling of the leaves, the crackling 
of the fire and in a thousand other ways. They are invisible 
to ordinary mortals, but the sorcerors or Samanas can see 
them and can even divine their thoughts. In general these 
spirits are supposed to be mischievous, Everything is done to 
keep these spirits away,’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 



THE BIRTH OF THE ARYAS 


The great red race did physicallyj- — nay 
intellectually, stand on a very high state of 
development ; but physic and health, activity 
and intellect can give only health and wealth ; 
they cannot bring true happiness here, nor 
Eternal Bliss hereafter.* 

The Hindu 1'Rishi in the days gone by 
cried in ecstacy : — " Blessed is the human 
birth, — thrice blessed may it be ! Eor only 


* We de not think any body will dispute with us on this 
poin^ A - the ‘'health and wealth” of the red men, w^e can 
oa; r re rd’ the ancient Histories down to thpse oil 

tae Maas uc.'i r.uMrs aau jeri-/jsh Kuan, the Mongol. ^ 

I The who did not migrate and lived in India were 

and even uow are, called by the name of the Hindus. 
The hieuii meaning' of the word “Arya”Tneans “cultiva- 
tor/’ Ic is evident the Aryas assumed this name to distin- 
guish themselves from the other races who were but savages, 
hunters, and nomads. It is a title of honour. Therefore in 
later age the word came to mean “Noble’' and “Exulted.” 
It became an address of honour. The great Persian king 
Darius described himself as “An Aryan, the son of an 
Aryan.”^ No other race, not even the Greeks and the Romans, 
ever claimed the title even when the mightest of the Persian 
kings, the I Conqueror of Europe, was feeling it to be a pride 
to call himself “the Arya, and the son of a Arya.*' 
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thiij great birth can confer JFinai Emanci- 
pation and Eternal Salvation on man. No 


These Persian or Iranian — (Iran was the ancient name of 
Persia) — Aryas gave the name of Hapia Hmdab to the land 
in which the Aryas lived in India. In their great Religious 
book Zendavesta, Book I, it is mentioned that Ahura Mazda 
(their Great God) created Hapta Hindaba as the 15th laud 
of his creation. This Hapia Hindaba is called in the Vedas 
as Sapta Shindhava (Seven- Rivers). Zendavesta is the most 
ancient work, next to the Vedas, in the world. Therefore we 
find the Vedic name of Sapta- Shindhava and the Zenda- 
vestic name of Hapta- Hindaba was the earliest name given to 
the country in which Aryas lived by those who lived out of it. 
Next to the Vedas and Zenda Vesta, the most ancient book 
is the Hebrew — Namas^ — known now by the name of the 
Old Testament. In it too we find the country of the Aryas is 
called Bund* Old Testament, Ether, Chap. 1. Verse I, says : — 
“ Now it came to pass in the day of Ahasueres, ( the lather of 
Darius) this is Ahasueres which reig:ned, from hidia^ even 
unto Ethiopia &c.” The word for “ India in the original 
text in Hebrew is From this Hund^ Greek was 

formed, and from Indies the modern India is created. Now 
let us see how this original Persian or Iranian Hindah was 
created. In the Vedas, it is Shindhab; Sapta Sindhaba mean- 
ing seven rivers, Sindhu or Indus being one of them. The 
word Sindhub is formed from the root Sandh which originality 
meant “ Power, ’’ then “powerful,” then “ river,” then the “ sea.” 
Seeing the irrisistable power of the rivers round about their 
homes, the Aryas no doubt called them Sandh or SindHa, 
When they came to the modern Punjab, they called it 
Sapta Sindhaba^ finding there seven powerful rivers flowing 
to the sea. And when the Iranians migrated to the west, 
they could not, owing to climatic effects, pronounce 5, and 
thus called the Aryan land Hapta Hindaba^ and the Indus 
river as 1 hence they began to call the people also 
Hind^ not only because of the name of the river, but also 
because the word meant “Powerful” which the people were. 
The great Greek writer, Thetisocles, writes : — “ Seeing the 
glory and the. power of India, the Jews called it by the name 
of Hundi"^ In Hebrew too, Hand means “ powerful.” i^See 
Thetisocles quoted by Aikman in the Chamber’s Journal, 1866 
Vol. XXXI.) Thus we find the name Hmdu io not a modern 
one, — on the other hand it is as old as the aiu-ient Vedas, and 



other birth can do it, — Not even that of the 
Gods”* 

What birth then the old Rishi meant by 
the above boantiful lines ? Was it the birth 
of a black man, — Tamasika and dull ; — or was 
it that of a red man, — wholly and fully Raja- 
sika and wordly. 

None can ever attain to Final Salvation 
without having made his or her heart and 
mind completely Satwika. "f Therefore the 
black or red races cauld by no means attain to 
final Emancipation without raising themselves 
to iSatwika state4 ■' 

it means nothing else, but “ Powerful.” Therefore we must 
mean by ‘‘the Hindus,” “ the Powerful Ones.’^ 

* Vishnu Pufana* 

j; All the world admits that 'no man can gain salvation 
without being virtuous, gentle and good which are the charac- 
terstics of the Saiwa Guna, 

J There were abundant evidences to show that before 
the advent of the Satwica race, in the very ancient day, the 
world was peopled by the Red and Black races. As to quote 
proofs for the existence of the black races will be superfluous, 
we shall therefore quote only two evidences as regards the Red 
races, one from the Aryan and the other from the Egyptian 
records. The Rig Veda, L 333. 2-5, says 

“O Indra, destroy the Pishachas who are reddish in 
appearance and utter fearful yells/’ 

All the ancient records of Egypt say that the original 
people of that country were “ red.” One “ astronomical ced* 
ing'’ of the Egyptians represents the various races of mankind 
as then existed, —first the Asiatics, in long robes with feathers 



SaHva did liot yet appear on earth.* 
Such was the infinite love of the great good 
Mother for Her Creation that She evolved out 
of Herself the great Satwika race, the perfect 
specimen of humanity, for the regeneration 
and salvation of all her creatures. She evolved 
the men who set in the world the noble exam- 
ple of that highest state of the hu m an life 
which is to be followed and copied by all other 
human races ; — the men who pointed out to 
humanity the way to the Land of Ever-lasting 
Bliss.'h 

on their heads, (most likely the Aryans) ; then the black men 
of the south ; thirdly the white men of the north with blue 
eyes and kilts ; (evidently Europeans) ; lastly the Redmen of 
Egypt. See Anderson’s “ Extinct Civilisations of the East,” 
p. 52. 

* We have glimpses of the premitive and ancient peoples 
of the world in the pages of history. The blacks of the south 
or the Mongols of the north, or any barbarian of the past, 
can no where to be found possessed of virtue, goodness or 
gentleness. 

A Vedic Rishi says : — “ We are surrounded on all sides by 
Dasyu tribes. They do not believe in any thing ; their rites 
are different, they are not men.” ( 5 .?^ the Rig Veda. X. 22. 8.) 

Therefore we must admit that before the advent of the 
civilised and religious nations, the Satwa^ that produces virtue, 
goodness, gentleness &c , was not to be found in the world. 

t No Hindu, or Buddhist, or Christian, or Jew, or Maho- 
medan can gainsay this. In every one of these religions, 
God had to take human birth to set man right, and to set an 
example to him and to point him out the way to salvation. 
Did He not take any steps to do this at the beginning? Is 
not the Hindu Theorv as told above the most rational ? 
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Such was the birth of the Aryas, the nob- 
lest of the human race on earth. They exhi- 
bited the highest perfection of manly beauty, 
united with a healthy and vigorous constitu- 
tion that the world had ever seen.* They 
were tall ; they had high and broad foreheads, 
well-formed faces, aquiline noses, short upper 
lips, full chins and a transparent complexion 
as that of the burning gold.1* 

* Saiwa is the mother of all physical and mental beauties 
and sublimities. {^See the Sankhya and the Vedanta Philo- 
sophies.) “ 

i What was the colour of the Aryas ? It is evident they 
were neither black, brown, red or yellow, although now the 
Hindus are found of all these different colours. It has been 
definitely proved that climates tell upon the colour of the 
human races. Hot climates make a man black and cold 
white. The Hotentots of Southern Africa are very white 
and the Mongols of Siberia are as white as the Europeans. 
1 he Hotentots, or the Mongols, though white, are not Euro- 
peans j they have not got golden hair or blue eyes or any other 
European type in them. 

Were the Aryas of the European type ? No where in the 
Vedas we find that the Aryas have described themselves as 
possessing, red or auburn hair or blue eyes, though in only 
one place in the Vedas, they were described as “whited* 
their traditions point out that they were not exactly white ; 
all their gods were described as “ golden.” Black broad eyes* 
and black raven hair of the Aryan women were the themes of 
poetry of all the Aryan poets from the remotest past. Se& 
Broca on Anthropology ; Schrader’s Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan's . iayior's.The Origin of the Aryans. 
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The Arya women were the loveliest of their 
sex. Delicate and perfectly faminine with fine 
and beautifully marked features, their fairy 
golden colour strikingly contrasted with their 
long black silken hair. Their black eyes were 
as large, soft and languid as those of the 
most beautiful gazelles of the wood. They 
had white dazzling te eth and beautifully nice 
ears ; their moveme nts were magnificently 
graceful, and their manners rrere bewitchingly 
elegant.* 

Pearlossness, purity of heart, perseverance, 
knowledge, self-restraint, uprightness, non- 
doing of injury, truthfulness, compassion for 
all, absence from avarice and coveteousness, 
gentleness, goodness, modesty, absence of rest- 
lessness, vigour, forgiveness, firmness, cleanli- 
ness, absence of quarrelsomeness, freedom from 
vanity — these were the mental characterstics 
of the Aryas. They were men of thought and 
meditation, of goodness and devotion, — they 
were the brains of the world.T 

* Compare the descriptions of Draupadi in the Mahavarata, 
and Indu in the Raghuvaosa &c. The whole of Sanskrit 
literature proves it. We have not exaggerated in the least 

t See Gita, Chap. XVL 
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Wiicre were these noble Aryas born r 
Where was that blessed land in wliich all 
merciful Father and Mother of Creation iirst 
communicated to man that “ Knowledge ” 
which resulted in civilisation and religion ? 

On the highest valley of the w'orld, — 
in the very centre of the earth,* — in tht? 
most charming spot that imagination can ever 
paint,— in that valley of peace aird plenty, 
beauty and sublimity, — in that ever famous 
Paradise on earth, airy fairy Kashmir, — the 
noble Aryas first appeared on earth. 

* If our readers open a large map of the worlds they 
will be struck with s6me very important facts. They will find 
{hat the home of the black races lies on both the sides of the 
Equator extending to the 2o’ north and 20' south Latitude. 
This includes Africa south of the great desert, the southern 
portion of India, the whole of Malay Peninsula, Polinasia, 
Australia and South America below Ciilumbia and above 
Argentine- Even to-day the black races are found to be 
thriving only in these countries except south America, where 

probably in ancient time there were black races who are 
either alj extinct, or are mixed up with the other races. 

And again we find the home of the Red races Pres only in 
countries ^ above 40* north Latitude extending from California 
to Manchuria. There remains then 20’ between the 20’ to 40^ 
degree north Latitude, and it is very curious to find that all 
the ancient civilised nations flourished here, — the Mexicans 
in America^ the Egyptians in Africa, the Semites in ' the 
Eastern, the Drayiduins .in the middle and the Chinese in 
the western -Asia.,: This clearly indicates that the Black and 
the Red must have met here and the result was the above 
mentioned races, it is more than curious and wonderful that 



Oa all sides of their sweet home roscj rows 
upon rows, the magestic Himalayas,^ — :ite 

the valiey of Kashmir is just in the centre of t-hese inha- 
bited portions of the Globe and just above the lands of the 
ancient civilised nations. Let us now look at the Longitude. 
On the west of 25’ Longitude is the great African desert and 
fin the east of 120’ Longitude is the China Sea. Now just in 
the middle, having 45’ on the west and 45’ on the easi^ i 
in 70’ to 75’ lies the valley of Kashmir, just above the 
Ih’avidians and just in the middle of the Semites and the 
Chinese. 

A good deal of controversy has raised amongst the Euro- 
pean Scholars on the question of the original cradle land of the 
Aryans. One party asserts that the birth-place of the Aryans 
was in Central Asia and most likely in Bactria, aud the fore- 
fathers of the modern Europeans migrated from this home of 
the Aryans. The other party on the contrary says that the 
cradle land of the Aryans was in the Central Europe ; that 
they did not migrate from the Central Asia, and that they 
were philologicaliy and not ethnologkaliy connected with the 
Aryans of India. On both the sides are arrayed most eminent 
scholars. The Asiatic theory was first started by Rhode, 
and successively and ably supported by Schlege?, Klaproth, 
Ritter, Lassen, Grimm, Picktet, Schliecher, Pott, Muir, Max 
Muller and many others. Max Muller thus expresses his 
views: — “There was a time when the first ancestors of the 
Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slaves, 
the Celts and the Germans were living together within the 
same enclosures, — nay under the same roof. Before the ances- 
tors of the Indians and Persians started for the south and the 
leaders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic and Slavonic 
colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, there was a 
small clan of Aryans, settled probably on the Idghest eleva- 
tion of Central Asia (Bactria), speaking a language not yet 
Sanskrit, or Greek or German, but containing the dialectical 
germs of all.” (See Max MullePs Lectures on the Science of 
Language, p. 21 1). 

On the other hand Taylor in his “The Origin of the 
Aryans,” pp. 4—17 writes Than this picturesque para- 
graph more mischievous words have seldom been uUered 
by a great scholar.’’ 
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snow-clad peaks under the sun looking like so 
many pinades of gbld. From the magnificent 

It is very instructive to learn how extremely shadowy 
are the arguments which sufficed to convince all the greatest 
scholars in Germany and England, Pott, Lassen, Grimm^ 
Schleicher, Mommsen and Max Muller that the origin of the 
Aryans must be sought in Asia, whence, in successive migrat - 
ing hordes, they wandered to the West, inspite of the intrinsic 
probablities of the case, inspite of the enormous difficulties 
of any such migration, this opinion was universally accepted 
on no solid grounds whatever ; at first merely from the general 
impression that Asia was necessarily the cradle of the human 
race and afterwards on the authority of a late Iranian legend, 
aided by the belief, which now proves to be baseless, of the 
more archaic cbaraaer of Zend and Sanskrit. There h 
no more curious chapter in the whole history of scientific 
diiusioa” 

This latter theoryfwas first started by Latham, and since 
then have b^n very ably supported by Whitnev, Benfev, 
Greiger, Cuno, Schmidt, Leskein, Penka, Delbruk/Prederich 
Muller, Poesche, Broca, Schrader and a host of other great 
scholars. 

We quote Taylor again. He says The first among the 
causes which have led to this change of opinion must be 
placed the evidence as to the antiquity and early history of 
man supplied by the new Sciences of Geology, Anthropology, 
Craneoiogy and Prehistoric Archeology.”’ 

The first result was the abondonment of the Asiatic 
Hypothesis by several scholars, who, like Dr. vSehrader, had 
sup{)orted it in former years. The fyrst to announce bis' con- 
version to the new view was Professor Sayce, a man honour- 
ably distinguished by the fact -that he has never hesitated to 
contess that he has seen reason, on the production of fresh 
evidence, to change opinions which he had formerly advocated. 

his Science of Language, Preface). The European Hypo- 
thesis h*^ also obtained the published adhesion of Professor 
Rhys. On the Continent it has been spoused bv Tomaschak, 
who declares for Eastern Europe; by Von Loh4r who prefers 
Germany, by Wilsce who follows Penka, and bv F. Muller who 

■^peeswith Cimo-’^ (5^^ Schrader’s Prehistoric Antiquities of 

he Aryans.) ^ 
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hills round about their habitation flowed beauti- 
ful rivers down below to the plains beneath and 

Thus it has been My proved- that the Hindu Aryans of 
India are but connected with the Europeans only by language. 
They could not have come from Europe, as the Europeans 
could not go to Europe from Central Asia. 

The great Authropologist Topinard says : — “ It has been 
proved that the anthropological types in Europe have been 
continuous, and if the Aryans came from Asia, they can havi; 
brought with them nothing but their language. Their blood 
has disappeared. In France we are Aryans only by speech ; 
we are mainly Cyinry in the north and Celts in the Central 
region.” (See his “ The Anthropology,” p. 44.) 

Broca supports this view and writes : — “ Races have fre- 
quently within the historic period changed their language 
without having apparently changed the race or the type. 
'There is no such thing as an Aryan race in the same sense 
as there is an Aryan language.*’ ( See his “ Language and 
Anthropology**, p. 592.) 

Fethennan says : — “ The Europeans may have sprung from 
ancestors that had a kindred origin with the ancestors of the 
Aryans, but they were not Aryans, nor were they descended 
from them.*’ 

On the discovery of the Sanskrit and on the establish- 
ment of the Comparative Philology, the European Scholars, 
finding that their languages to be derived from the parent of 
Sanskrit, claimed them to be descended from the Aryans. 
Now many of them are repudiating it. We on our part 
say, and the Hindu Sacred Books no where said, that the 
Europeans are Aryas^ or they came from any other place out- 
side India. In the whole range of the Sanskrit literature, 
-there is not a single passage or line to show this. 

Then where was the Aryas born? They were born in 
that Paradise of the world, — in the most charming Valley of 
Kashmir. Their original home cannot be Bactria, — that place 
was not suitable for the early home of man. Professor Sayce 
writes It has been supposed by many that the table-land 
of Central Asia comprising at present day Turkestan and 
Khanates was the birth place of the Aryans. But as this 
region of country is comparatively speaking barren and has 
not been favoured by any natural productions suitable to 
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thence iti silyery ripples to the distant dark 
blue seaS. The^f ran down distributing health 

the support of primeval man, that the Aryans or any other 
iiumaii race could have passed the infancy of theii develop-^ 
ment in that part of the earth/’ {See Sayce’s Science of 
Language j also IVTonier William’s Hinduism. 

Every one describes the country being largely steppe or 
deseit with very few trees anywhere. The difference between 
the summer and the winter temperature is excessive. We shall 
quote out of many only one passage from the Rig Veda to 
show that the home of the Aryas were covered with green 
grass and its climate was pleasantly cooL 

The Rig Veda, i, 4, 8, says : — ‘‘Lead us to pleasant tracts 
With green grass. Let there be no extreme keat:^ 
I he Hymn clearly indicates that its writer was aware of the 
existence of green grass as well as of heat, but both are 

impossibilities in Central Asia. * 

Then again the Iranians in their most ancient book, Zenda 
Vesta write that their original home was in ‘the east, whereas 
porth-east. • { See Zenda Vesta, Book L) 
fill language is against the theory 

thf vtorfi Hindus parted at Bactria. AU 

tiie words with 5 were pronounced by the Persians as JT 
wch as Asura—Ahura ; Sindfiu—Mindu ■, Saptar~Ha6ta, &c! 
^^the HmHnlT’f was the original pronounciation ? If 

both i" Sanskrit 

// fnr Pronounced, whereas in Zend there is only 

for S. Thus It IS clear that the Iranians parted fmm 
acL^n't .‘he Hindus from the Iranians; and on 

rnnw Lr climatic effects, the Persians when in Persia 
conl4 not pronounce 5 and turned it into If so thev 
must have parted in the Punjab which they called Haiti 
Hindu instead of Sapta-Sindhu. Only for this reLon nft 
haps, the ancient Iranians showed great respects to ^the 

o“e«an Sec^fn JT*"" XerxTa/d others 

never cLfeTtheSus '"' Russia, but 

greJ^orie'maTscS^ AdXnT £%fthtr“if 

Philology, placed the Cradle .^f mLS in 

Kashmir. Curson and othersLfe^bTyXpoLfthSl^^^^^^^^ 
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aiid plenty to the four quarters of the earth, 
north and south, east and west, and flowing 

if riiie original home of the Aryans could be in Bactria which 
is but a desert and most likely, was under or near a great 
Salt Sea, at the time of which we speak^— why it could not 
be a few steps further south-east in the most charming spot 
on earth, in the Valley of Kashmir, we for the life 

of us could not understand. We might mention the greatest 
Anthropologist of the world, Broca, supports our view. 

There is one very important evidence to prove that the 
original home of the Aryas could not have been any wijere 
else but Kashmir. The ancient Aryans, both of India and 
Persia, were fond ol Sonta drink. This Soma plant .did 
not grow in Persia, Bactria, or the Punjab. Its home is iri 
Kashmir. Rogozin in his Vedic India,” p. xyo says : — 

“The Soma used in India certainly grew on mountains 
probably in Himalayan Plighlands of Kashmir. It is certain 
that Aryan tribes dwelt in this land of tall summits and -deep 
valleys in very early times, — probably earlier than that when 
the Rig Hymns were ordered and collected, or the already com- 
plicated official ritual which they mostly embody was rjgidly 
instituted^ Ftom, numerous indication scattered through the 
Hymns, it appears probable that this was the earliest seat ot 
the Soma vvorship known to the Aryan Hindus, whence it may 
have spread geographically with the race itself, and that, as 
the plapt did not grow in the lower and hotter regions, the 
aridity of some parts disagreeing with it as much as the steam- 
laden sultriness of others, they continued to get “ from the 
mountains:’' tl'e immense quantities needed for the comsump- 
tion of. the gradually widening Aryan Settlements.” 

Then again the name of one tree, namely Sanskrit Bhurya 
is found in all the European languages. It is therefore evident 
that this tree grew in the original home of the Aryas. This 
Bhurya or Birch tree grows only in Kashmir and on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. 

Then again the ancient Aryans called their land JamBu 
Dwipa, is a tree producing sweet berries. This tree 

is found only in Kashmir. We can now fairly say that the 
original home of the Aryan Hindus was no where else but 
in the happy Valley of Kashmir. 
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like so many streams of ambrosia, they gape 
iBiiaortality to humanity.* 

That happy valley was the most charming- 
bower of sylvan grandeur. PuU of beautiful 
trees and enchanting plants, its many coloured 
flowers and folUages ornamented it with a 
heavenly^ vestment. There was neither cold 
nor heat in that ever-charming laud of beauty 
t Sweet Spring with her cool and refreshing 
breeze carrying the sweetest fragrance held her 
permanent sway in that land of the Aiyas.t 

; Our readers will find that from the mountains en 

(KhaDar), and on the north Oxus &c 

.1... .he "hole 

... .... . ir J 

^ 

1 SW the Rig Veda. 
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rienty was every where. Every branch 
of the trees and plants above overhang with 
sweet juicy fruits, and the land below was 
velvetined by the soft green grass and goldened 
with crops bent down with their invaluable 
wealths on their heads. 


<3 



We have quaffed the Sorua bii 
And are imiiiorlal grown ; 

We have entered into light 
And ali the gods have known ? 
What mortal can harm, 

Or foeman vex us more; 
rhrough Thee, beyond alarm, 
immortal God, we soard^* 


’s SaESikrit 



TtfE MIXED RACES. : . ... 

The Hed men came across the Blacks 
in their long migrations over the world.* 
The result was the production of various 
races, generally having red fathers and black 
mothers. The poor blacks were quite helpless 
before the superior prowess of the red men, 
and were incapable to protect their women 
from their ruthless hands. Thus were born 
many cross races, and there appeared Raja 
and Tama conjointly in them.T 

The appearance and temperament of these 
races were formed according to the inherent 
qualities of the two Guaas. They were not 
wildly active and madly restless like the lied 
men, nor were they dull and indolent, foolish 
and ignorant like the black races. These 

^ Chap. Ill, p. 30. 

t Perhaps this is the most ratiouai explanation of the 
way, ill which the Egyptians, the Semites, the Dravidians and 
the Chinese came into the world. If their characteristics are 
analysed, we tind in them ana I'ama conjointly existing, 
they having very little CrV/wa in them the littie they 

pusacssed evidently ^,vab iiul mburn. but ac'<q[uircd. 
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races were neither ugly nor beautiful, but 
were strong, healthy and handsome, — sedate, 
business-like and intelligent, — ^in short in 
them were found all the mental and physical 
characteristics that are the products of the 
Raja Guna, but toned down by the admixture 
of those of the Tama Gtma.* 

Many of these races have disappevred years 
and years ago, but some of them have left be- 
hind them imperishable traces in the pages of 
history and undying and matchless monu- 
ments of glory .t In northern Africa, in 
Turkey and Persia, in central India and in 
southern China,— in all these places mixed 


I'hese are exactly the physical and mental 
tercjtici of the R<iJa^Tamasika men. Su Cjjta. 


charac* 


-f By these mixed races, we princi-pallv mean the Egyp- 
tians, the Semites, the Dravidians and the Chmese. All theL 
races have left indestructible utarks in the \vorId's history 
Our readers wiH no doubt be astonished li we say that thes'e 
races have left stupendous monuments of industry and skill 
matchless even in the present world. The great Pyramids 
still glorify the Egyptians, though built 6 or 7 thousand years 
ago. The Assyrian Clay Tablet Libraries are matchless m the 
world j Babylon s Hangmg Gardens is one of the seven won- 
ders. The Dravidrans built a bridge across India and Ceylone 
mcomparahle m the history of Engineering, fwe shall prove 
without a shadow doubt later on that the Dravidkns feally 
built the Adam’s Bridge), and the w'ondeiful Chinese wail cm 
be buili by ihe Chines^ only* 
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rsrOes apijearecl as rc^wit or tk^ , j^etijag 
of the E<4s aii(J the 33Jacks,* 

Attd these races lived all arouud the nohle 
Aryas, md had aeccssarily to come in contact 
whh them. Thns were they soon ahle, by 
aksociation and culture, and latterly by cross- 
ing!, to acquire S<xtiva Buna and to rise to a 
high state of civilisatihn.d*. 

The Accads were the nearest nrighbourg 
of the Ary as and took their inspiration from 
them, and imitated them in Various tvays.J 
These Accads wejee the fathers of all the dvi- 
lisation of the West. It was they who first 
founded the ancient Empire of Chaldea in 
the valley of the Tigris and the Euphratis.§ 

* Fpr Uie liistory Qf the above celebrated nations, — wc 
chh refer our leaders to innuinuierable English works. But to 
luentiou their uaiues here is to occupy space unnecessarily. 

+ There are abundant evidences to show that all these 
races came in contact with the Aryans. Our readers will find 
it later on as we pioceed with this History of the Aryas. 

; **A large part of their ( Egyptians, Assyrians See* 
earliest culture and civilisation came from the Accadians o) 
Babylonia from whom they derived not only the germs of 
settled city life, but the elements of mathematics, astronomy, f 

religion, and mythology, literature and writing Assyrian 

literature consisted mostly of translations from older Accadian 
works.’ \ Sc€ Sayce’s'The §ct^cc of Language, VoL pp. 
168*169,. 

I See Rug.o2lu'b Chaldea or any other His tory, 
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From them the Egyptians derived their civili- 
sation, and the Assyrians and the Babylonians 
theirs * The Hebrews, the Parthians, the 
Phoenicians and the others were the products 
of the Egyptian and the Assyrian civilisations, 
and it is needless to mention that Greece took 
its inspiration from Phoenicia, and Borne 
from Grcece.'l" And all these races for what 
they became were under the greatest obliga- 
tiop ^directly to the Iranians of Persia and 
indircQtly to the Aryas of the Five-Bivers.J 

ancient Assyria, Babylonia, 
histotiy Qjnt. ancient Greece. 

-- The -hisrory ihoWs 'how much indebted all these 

nations were o the Iranians of Persia. But as we shall e -Vh,, 
rately deal with this matter when we come to trea fte 
birth and growth of the religions of these nations and their 
ludebtedness to the Aryan religion, -we shall here quote S 
one p.tssage from Ur. Rogojm’s work, showing how „mch 
these races were indebted to the Dravidians who were bu the 
creation of the Aryas. The Doctor says 

contflc'thifii^^e-A.^mi" India) 'wJh aiXaict°b"r 
and if a solitary fact pointing that way was once in ? wbiU 
picked out by an exceptionally inquisitive and observant mind 
It was suffered to remain unexplained, as a sort of wfi 
curiosity, for the inferences it smrKested were tiir. ‘ . 

be more than hinted at. Eminently^such a mind was thL fale 
fraticois Lenormahtj and he laid ^ 

the word as early a” the R g Ved^to de^ 
quainity of gold-a "word wbieVet' iTe fo tn 
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On the south and the east of the; Aiyas 
were the Dravidians and the Chinese, and 
they too rose to a high standard of civi- 
lisation derived from the contact with the 
Aryas. The Chinese borrowed largely from 


Chaldea, or Semitic Babylonia, with tlje same meaning, and 
which afterwards passed into the Creek monetary System 
{mana^ still later Latinised into tntna). Well^ this little fact 
simply points to a well established commercial inierrourse 
between Dravidian India and Babylonia or Chaldea. And 
now^ years after, chance brings two more discoveries, indivi- 
dually, as trifling ; yet, linked together, the three form a chain 
of evidence as complete as it is strong, in the ruins of 
Mugheir, ancient Ur. of the Chaldeas, built by Ur.-Ea (or 
Ur. Bagash) the first King of united Babylonia, who ruled not 
less than 3,000 years B, C., was found a piece of Indian teak. 
This evidence is exceptionally conclusive, because, as it hap- 
pens, this particular tree is to be located with more than ordi- 
nary accuracy ; it grows in Southern India (Dekhan) where 
it advances close to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else ; 
there is none north of the Vindhya. Then again, the precious 
vocabularies and lists of all kinds of things and names which 
those precise old Babylonians were so fond of making out 
and which have given us so many startling surprises, come to 
the fore with a bit of very choice information, namely that the 
old Babylonian name for muslin was Sindhu^ i, that the 
stuff was simply called by the name of the country which 
exported it. 

This: is very strong corroborative evidence of several 
important facts, vis.^ that the Arya settlers of Northern India 
had already began, at An amazingly early period, to excel in 
the manufacture of the delicate tissue which has ever been and 
is to this day— doubtless in incomparably greater perfection- 
one of their industrial glories, a fact which implies cultivation 
of the cotton plant or tree, probably in Vedic limes already ; — 
that their Dravidian contemporaries were enterprising traders ; 
that the relation between the two races were bv no means of 
an exclusively hostile and warlike nature. For, if the name 
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the Hindus and the BraFidians were com- 
pletely Aryanised. * 

The Accads spoke a dialect of the great 
Turanian tongue, because they lived close by 
their ancient progenitors.*!* The Egyptians 


Sindhu proves the stuft' to have been an Aryan product, it was 
certainly not Aryan export trade which supplied the foreign 
markets with it, for there was no such trade, the Ar^as"^ of the 
Punjab not being acquainted, with the sea, or the construction 
of sea-going ships. It is clear that the weaving of fine stuffs 
must have been an Aryan home-industry ; that' D'rkvidian 
traders — probably intinerant merchants or peddlers— collected 
the surplus left over from home consumption, certainly in the 
wiiy of barter, the goods then finding their way to some com- 
mercial centre on the western coast, where the large vessels 
lay which carried on the regular export and import trade. Ail 
this internal evidence is still farther strengthened Uy another 
item of information which, though coming from a very difTer- 
ent quarter, devetails into it exactly. Professor Mux Muller 
has long ago shown that thfe ' names of ' certain rare’ articles 
which King SolomonV tradings ships brought him, were 
originally Hebrew. These articles are sandal-wood (indige- 
nous on the Malabar coast and no here' d'se), ivory, apes' a'Ufd 
peacocks, and their native names, which coutd easily be tfated 
through the Hebrew corruptions, hav*e all along beefi scf dorm 
as Sanskrit, being common words of that language. But nOW, 
quite lately an eminent Dravidian Scholar and speciallist 
(Dr. Caldwlck) brings proof that they are really DraVidian 
words, introduced into Sanskrit. This ia a dazzling ray of 
light, and proof so conclusive^ when added to an already 
strong fwtd * compacc -case, that further corroborative evidence 
would-be welcome, but scarcely necessary.*' 

* V\fe think we need not quote instances to show that 
the Chinese' had communication with the Aryas from the 
remotest 'age. 

t*The^origtefhbihfe of the Accadians was on the’ hilly 
country north of'Pefsia. {Set Anderson’s ‘^Extinct Civiiisa- 
; 'KogozTR^s ChaMea' &c;. ■■ 
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aud the Assyrians were far off, and therefore 
created a language of their own which in 
course of time produced innumerable other 
tongues now known by the general name of 
the Semitic languages.* 

So did the Dravidians in India form a 
new language which was the mother of the 
modern languages of the 'southern India.t 
The Chinese did exactly the same.J Thus 
in time were formed many different parent 
languages over the world. § 

These were all Raja-Tamasika races, but 
soon there appeared a Raja-Satxvika race in 
the great plains of the northern Asia. II The 

* Semitic family of speech may be divided into northern 
and southern. To the northern division belong the sister 
dialects of Assyria and Babylonia, the sister dialects known 
as Hebrew and Phcencian and the Armaic of Syria, To the 
southern group, belong Arabic, the idioms of northern Arabia 
and Abyssenia.” See Sayce’s The Science of Language,’’ Vol. 
II. p. 167. 

t Namely Tamil, Talugu, Canarese, Malayalam, Toda <S:c 

X From the parent Chinese language also were formed 
■many languages. 

§ See works on the Science of Language mentioned 
above. 

II RaJa-Tamasika means men having the characteristics 
of both the Raja and Tama Gunas'^ Raja-'Swatiha means 
those that possess the characteri^stics of both Rajm and 

Sativa Gana$, 


B 
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^ Som^' extended to the west to Bactria and Persia, and 
&ome to the Punjab and the Duab. 


t Even to-day the Ilindas are averse to emigration 
tumultuous- 
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helpless and whenever they could find the least 
oppertunity to do it*. For fear of the Aryas, 
they carried the women far away to their 
distant homes in the highlands of northern 
Asia.‘'^ 

Thus in course of time, slowly rose up on 
tho great Asian Steppes lying by the slope 
of the Ural Mountains^ a new race, who, 
having Aryan blood in their veins, could 

The whole of the Vedas describes this struggle, not only 
with the northern hordes, but also with the southern Dravids. 
The Vedic Rishis always cried “ O destroyer of foes, collect 
together the heads of these marauding troops and crush them 
with thy wide foot.” The Rig Veda, i. 133. 2-5. 

t There were innumerable instances all through the Hindu 
Sastras of Aryan women’s being carried away by the non- 
Aryan tribes, Ravana’s taking away of Sita is a prominent 
instance. See Ramayana, 

Dr. Sayce writes The members of a community may 
have belonged to different tribes and races, — nay in early 
times when women were taken from abroad and captives were 
used as slaves, they must have addressed each other in the 
same language. Here and there might have been a women's 
language (as in the case of Europeans), testifying some in- 
stances to the foreign origin of the wife and separate from the 
language of the men, but in these ca.ses one or the other 
language came in time to prevail.’’ (The Aryan language, 
somewhat changed, prevailed amongst the Europeans.) 

Compare Schrader’s Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryans, 
p. p. 80- 1 08. 

t Many European scholars have Traced the original home 
of the Europeans to this place. 
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not associate with the wild savages of the 
North. They kept themselves aloof from 
these terrible men and stuck to their mothers’' 
language, customs and religion.* 

These were the stalwart, energetic, intelli- 
gent and brave White People, with blue eyes 
and auburn hair, who, when pressed by the 
wild hordes of the red-men, slowly moved on 
to the west, and in course of time increasing 
in number occupied the plains of Central 
Europe. t Though they possessed both the 

* This is the only rational explanation how the European 
languages came to be descended from the Aryan language of 
India. • 

t Dr. Sayce says : — “If ethnology demonstrates kinship of 
race, kinship of speech may be used to support the argument^ 
but we cannot reverse the process and argue from language to 
race. To do so is to repeat the error of third hartd writers on 
language who claim the black skined Hindu as a brother on 
the ground of linguistic relationship, or identify the white race 
with the sj^eakers of the Aryan tongues.”" 

We have already pointed out the differences of viewh,' 
about the Aryas amongst the European scholars. (See p. 43,) 
We beg most humbly to submit that if our tbeosrv of the birth 
of the Europeans is accepted, they will find there wril be no- 
ground for differences. Let us summarise our views. 

(a) The Europeans were not Aryans, but an independen 

(d) Their languages have affenities with the Arya lan- 
guage, because in the very beginning of their race, thtn 
iBOthers 'were Aryan women* 
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two liigli Gunas, namely Saiwa and Raja, yet 
as they, day by day, lost all touch with the 
Aryans and came in contact with the red 
and black races and mixed with them,* they 
gradually fell down to the state of savages, 
till at last many hundreds of years after, on 
the plains of Greece, they again met with 
the Aryan civilisation through the Phoenician 
ti-aders and soon lighted the great lamp of 
civilisation and knowledge far brilliant to any 
that the world ever saw.*!' 

But except the Aryas who lived in India 
and who struggled hard to keep their blood 
pure,!: no other race, whether red or black, 

(c) Their original home" was near the Ural mountains^ 
but it must have been fur a very short period only,, as, the 
Turanians drove them to the West. 

{d) They were driven away to the west by the Turanian 
hordes arid settled in the Central Europe which might be 
called their real home. * 

* Se£ Schrader’ s Prcliistoric Antiquities of the Aryans. 

t See Keller’s “The Lake Dwellings’ ; Taylors “The 
Origin of the Aryans.’' Both of the above two facts, namely 
the Europeans became in time many races and tribes and that 
they, mixing with the barbarians, became themselves savages, 
have been clearly proved by the researches of the European 
scholars. 

I The caste system and the Hindu exclusiveness were 
their greatest safety to preserve the purity of their blood. 
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the religion or the hindes. 



^ Golden— Aryas. 

Red— Turanians. . 

Black— All dark races. 

White— Europeans. 

Gray— Semites. 

Yellow— Chinese. 

Brown — Dravidians. 

t If not the Iranians, the Medians were evidently mixed 
with the neighbouring races. 

t “Races physically as distinct as Mogols and Turks 

1 . fnnnd shaking Mlied tongues ; while races physiologi- 
fv reS like The Jews of Europe and the Bedoums of 
abia may be found speaking unallied ones. It is question- 
.e.' indeed, whether any race in this aje of the w-orld can 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE EARLY ARYANS. 

The early Aryans were not barbarians^ 
nor were they sarages.* They were highly 
deyeloped, mentally as well as physically, and 
were therefore born as a civilised and in- 
telligent people and as perfect specimens of 
humanity .T 

* Dr. Sayce writes : — “ No written’ record bas come 
down to us of this premitive Aryan settlement. But a fuller 
and truer history of its life and thought than Could be given 
in any written record may be read in the archives of speech^ 
By comparing the dialects of Europe and Asia, we can learn 
what words were already formed and used before the Aryan 
migrations. Where we find the same fully formed word with 
the same meaning in both Greek and Sanskrit, or German or 
Zend, we are justified in believing that it existed before the 
separation of the Aryan family and that the object or idea it 
denoted was already familiar to our linguistic forefathers. In 
this way we can restore the civilisation and history of the 
parent community, can discover its modes of living, can re- 
produce its experiences, and can trace its habits and beliefs.’^ 

SayCe’s The Science of Lai^uage, Vol. H. p. p. 12^-26* 
See also Max Muller’s Selected Essays, Vol. L p. 320. 

t Professor Max Muller writes It would take a 
volume were we to examine all the relics of language, though 
no doubt every new word could strengthen our argument, and 
add, as it were, a new stone from which this ancient and 
venerable ruin of the Aryan mind might be reconstructed. 
The evidence, however, which we have gone through, must be 
sufficient to show that the race of men which coined these 
words — words that have been carried down the stream of time 
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They were horn in an age, thousands of 
years ago, which has now sunk deep into the 
sea of oblivion, but they have left belli ud 
them some imperishable monuments tthicli 
still proclaims to the world their history and 
civilisation * Stone monuments will crumble 
down at the ruthless hands of time, but the 
grand monuments left by the early Aryans 
will never be distroyed or gone.T These are 
their languages, — or rather now a few rem- 
nant words, which speak their own tale, and 
which now lay scattered through various 
languages spoken in India as well as in distant 
Europe. $ 

and washed up on the shores of so many nations, could not 
have been a race of savatjes or mere nomads and hunters,” 
See hi.s Selected Essays, \''ol I. p. 342. 

By these monuments we mean those words which we 
can find in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Slaves, Teutonic, 
Celts the languages which have now been proved to 

have been descended from the parent Aryan language. Many 
great European Scholars with stupendous researches have 
restored the history of this early Aryan civilisation from these 
words. See Max ’MnWer'^s Biography t?/ Words. 

t We need not cite instances. 

X A large collection of Common Aryan words will be 
found in Grimm’s History of the German Lans^ua^e. The 
«tlrst attempt to use them for historical purposes was made by 
Eichhof ; but the most u.seful contributions have since been 
made bv Winning in Manual of Comparative Philology^ 
and by Cwrtias, Forstmann and Benfey in their works. 
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The biographies of these words open before 
us a wonderful history of the most distant 
past. We find the early Aryans called their 
first proginator Manu, “ the thinker,” and 
men as Manusas, the thinkers.”* Does not 
this Tery word speak of a being of a very 
high order ? 


The family relations of the Aryas even at 
that distant date were defined with the sever* 
est precision. The Pitar (father) was the • ; 

“ Protector” of the family ; he was also Fati, | 

‘‘ the Lord ” of the house-hold. The wife was | 

Patni, the “Mistress ” of the house as well as | 

Mater, “ the Maker ” of her children. I 


The mutual relationship between brother | 

and sister had been hallowed at that early 
period j — Bhratar ( brother ) being one who 
assisted, and Sivasar, (sister), one who consoled. 

Much new material will be found in Glossarium and 

Pottos Etymologische Forsckungen. Pictet*s great woik, Les 
engines Indo-Euro^eannes brings together the most complete 
mass of mateiials, and pick's great woik restoies ihe prenn- 
tive Aryan dictionary and civilisation. See also Max® Mullers 
Selected Essays,, Vol. 11 ; Schrader’s Prehistonc AnUqmtm 0 / 
the Aryans \ ’M,uir's Original Sanskrit 7'exts^c, 

■f Sanskrit Manus , ; 


Ifl 
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The DuUuir, (daughtef) was the pretty miik- 
maideii of the happy house-hold.* 
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Every one of the degrees of affinity and 
family relationship, — nay the bonds of holy 
matrimony, — ^received expression and sanction 
in the language of the early Aryans.* We 
had words for every matrimonial relationship, 
even having Vilkoms^ amongst those people 
of that Happy Valley. 

The early Aryan community were units 
of families ruled over by the Palis. These 
Palis (lords) were governed by the Vis-patis.X 

* For the common words for marriage lehitioiiby itv tiie 
books mentioned in notCj p. 64. 

t Max Muller writes : — “ Now husband 01 man in Sans*' 
krit is dhava ; from dhava forms the .name of the widow by 
the addition of the preposition vi.^ which means “ without^ 
therefore vi-d/iava, is husbendlessj widow. This compound 
has been preserved in languages which have lost the simple 
%vord dhava^ Jius showing the great antiquity of this tradi- 
tional term. We have it not only in Celtic Feadbk^ but in 
Gothic mduvOj Slavonic vidova. Zend tviddeTJua and Latin 
viduaF Selected Essays, Vol 1 , P 333 - 


I Max Muller writes : — ‘‘A common name for people was 
Vts in Sanskrit, from which the title of the third caste, the 
house-holders or Vaisyas^ is derived. It comes from the same 
root from which we have in Sanskrit Vssa, house, Latin 
VicuSj Gothic Veiks, German wich. Hence l/ispaii in Sans- 
krit means, “ the lord of the people”, and that this compound 
had become a title sanctioned by Aryan etiquette before the 
separat ionis confirmed in a strange manner by the Litbunian 
Wies^-patiSy a lord, Wiess-pathn^ a lady as compared with 
Sanskrit Vis-pati VispainiP Selected Es.-ayf-, I. 
P- 339- ■ . 
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The Vispatis again were tinder the swat' 
of the Ragans (kings). Each member of the 
community held possession of his own, his 
house, his goods, his cattle. The king had 
his Palace and Kingdom,and recieved a pari 
of the people’s wealth.* 

The houses of the Aryas were made of wood 
with doors and windows.'"!* A. collection of 
these Vastus (houses) made a Pun (town). 
There were also castles and tortresses.^r, All 
these were connected with one another by 
r-jads {P antis) along which trad(!rs travelled 
with the wares of merchaiiilisc.Li. 

Naturally such a well organised and civi- 
lised community had settled customs and laws 


* The King is Raj in the Veda. Rex in Latin, Reiks in 
Gothic, Reich in German, Riogk in Irish, Ri in Welsh &:c. 


t Sanskrit Dwar, Gothic Daur, Litiiunian Durrys, Celtic 
DQf^ Latin Jores, 


J 5 ^^ Rig Veda. 


§ “ As to the early existence of towns and cities is the 
Sanskrit Puri (town) preserved by the Greeks in their name 
for town, and that high roads also were not unknown ap- 
peared from Sanskrit path^. pathij. panthan and paihas all 
3iames for road, the Gothic Jad which Bopp beleives to be 
identical with, Latin potis^ pouis and Slavonic IVIux 
Muller’s Selected PIssays, Vol, i. p ,^42. 



* See Sayce’s The Science of Language, Vol. II, pp. 128- 
129. 

t The Sanskrit name for cow is ^0, plural gavas^ and 
this short radical we hnd running with the modifications 
consequent on the character of each through most of the 
European languages ; Old German chuo, modern German . 
kahj English eow^ &c. The old Slavic has govyado^ a herd ; 
modern Servian govedetj a cow-herd ; Russian g‘xvyadina^ 
beef ; thus we find the original Aryan name for cow exists in 
almost ail the languages of Lurope. 

I Dr. Rogozin writes; — 

Indeed we can safely proclaim the cow the characteris- 
tic animal of the Aryan race. We find it the companion of 
every Aryan people, one of the chief conditions of their exis- 
tence ; it stands to the Aryas in exactly the same relation that 
the sheep does to the Turanians. The very fact of the cow’s 
predominance in a people’s life is sufficient proof of that 
people’s having' reached the settled state of existence, because 
the cow, unlike the sheep, is unfit for a nomadic life and incap- 
able of bearing' the hardship of continual change and march- 
mg,” 56 ’^; his ‘‘ Vedic India,” p, 63, 
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laid down by qualified judges and accepted 
as precedents for guidance in future. The 
community was composed of free men only, 
and slavery was unknown.* 

Cows and OxcnT formed the thief wealth 
of the Ary;as. They ploughed their field, 
dragged their waggons and carried their bur- 
dens. They gave them milk, the sweetest 
drink and the most nourishing of foods that 
were ever made for man.|; Their other domes- 
tic animals wore sheep, goats and horses. 
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deese aad -bees ware also keptj, and iioney was 

made into Madhu (mead).* 

“ The cattle formed the basis of material 
existence of the"; early Aryans In the posses- 
sion of the herds and flochs (Sanskrit pasu, 
Latin pecus ) lay the chief wealth of the 
Aryan Community, which had “ sheep walks” 
and pasture grounds (Sanskrit agra, Latin 
cig€7 ' ), stables, sheep-cotes, fields, &c. The 
horse was domesticated. The other domesti- 
cated animals were oxen, sheep, goats, &c. 

Leather was tanned and wool shorn and 
woven, the dresses of the community con- 
sisted entirely of these materials. 

Gold and bronze were known, smelting 
and forging carried on by a special class of 
smiths. The axe seems to have been the 
weapon, but the sword (Sanskrit asi, Latin 
easts ) and bow were also employed. 

Boats fitted for lakes and rivers had been 
invented and the numerals on the decimal 
system were known. Baked and not only 
, sun-dried pottery was in daily use, consisting 
of vases, jars, pots and cups. Since several 

See Max' Muller’s Selected Essays^ vol IIj p. 344. 


words exist denoting, “painting”, we may 
infer this pottery was sometimes ornamented. 
Painting however was not the only art, germs 
of which had already shown themselves. 
Music too is already developed.”* 

They were not naked like the blackinen, 
nor were they skin-clad like the red Turanians. 
They knew how to weave and sew, and they 
were W'ell-dressed and handsbme.'t' 

They lived upon agriculture, upon sweet 
fruits and berries, and occasionally they used 
meat weE-eooked. 

* To complete the pictare oj the early Aryans we quote 

Sayce. The ScieBce of Language, VoL 1 1 , pp. 130- 133. 

But cur readers most remember thac because a word is not 
found in the languages derived from the parent of Sanskrit, 
therefore the thing was unknown to the Aryans, Professor 
Sayce writes ‘®We cannot prove a negative 5 we cannot, that 
is, infer from the absence of the same word in th'e same source 
in both Eastern and Western Aryan that the idea or object 
signified was unknown before- the period of migration ; it 
might have been known, yet lost or forgotten during the long 
years of wandering^® Midy p, 126* 

+ “ As the name for clothes is the same *among all the 
Arvan nations, being va$tra in Sanskrit, vaste in Gnthic, vestes 
In Latin, Jassradit in Irish, etc., we are justified in ascr’.bing 
to ihe Aryan ancestors the art of weaving as well as of sewings 
To sew in Sanskrit is Sw^ from Sutmj a thread. /The sam^e 
root is preserved in Latin in Gothic sni/a^ In O. H, G. 
shtfu^ the English to sew, in Lithunian sid&-M &c/^ Mux 
Muiier's Select ed Essays, VoL 11 , p. 347, 

See the works on prehistoric Aryan civilisation by Ficb, 
Pictet, Pott, Schrader &c. 




They were the inventor of Fire, the Fii'n, 
the father of all civilisation.* 

Such were the early Aryans. Such was 
the happy people that lived in the Hap2:iy 
Valley showing to the world the path of 
knowledge and civilisation, — nay of Salvation. 
In an age that cannot he computed, when the 
world is ill the deepest darkness, — when the 
other nations and tribes were struggling for 
existence and striving for civilisation, — in that 
remotest past, the noble Aryas first lighted 
the lamp of knowledge which gradually and 
slowly enlightened the whole world. SaUva 
produced them, — ^and the result of Satwa was 
the iVoblest of Humanity. 

iMax Muller writes : — 

“ We mi^ht add the names for cooking and baking and 
the early distinction between flesh and meat, to show that the 
same aversion which is expressed in later times, for instance, 
by the poets of the Veda, against tribe eating raw flesh 
was felt already dunng this preinitive period. JiTriwyada B.nd 
Amaad (raw flesh eaters) are names applied to barbarians, 

See our note on the Aryan Fire^God in the Part IL 
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CHAPTER VI L 

THK KARFiY ARYAN RKrNOION. 

WJieii tko Aryasi thus ia course of time 
.grow k» bo uumeroLis in iiuiubor, they gra* 
dually extended from the Valley ot Kash- 
mir * to the hilly tablelands of Bactria, 

It is generally, — specially by the European scholars, — ■ 
believed tliat the Aryus separated and migrated owing to 
the religious differences a'Oongst them. They base their 
opinion on the fact that there are some very glaring differ- 
ences between the religion of the Hindus and that of the 
Iranians ; for example the Aryan Dc^as (gods) are calloAl 
Daevtts (devils) l;y the Persians and so on. 

When there could not have possibly been any religious 
differences, when the Aryas were following the simple but 
grand religion we shall describe presently, even then at that 
remotest period, we hiid them extended in Bactria, in the 
Oxus valley, ami in the northern Punjab. Traces of this are 
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* to the high plateaii of the Oxns and the 
Jaxartes, 'I' and the broad plaiiis of the 
Punjab, t They met with many races as 
their settlements expanded, some savage 
and barbarian, some civilised and advanced. 
They met the dull hlackmen on their south ; 
they met the fearful rod men on their 

found in the Vedas and in all the Sanskrit works. Evidently 
the northern country, Pamir Plateau, was known by the 
name of Uttara Kum (Olter-Kora of the Greek Historians) 
and Balkh by Balhika. The Vedas, the Ib-ahmanas, Rama- 
yana, Mahavarata, the Puranas, all speak of Uttara Kuru and 
call it the land where the Aryan learning flourished in great 
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north ; they met also many mixed races all 
around thcuu.* 

They found that the Egyptians and the 
Semites on the ■west, the Chinese on tho 
east, the Accadians on the north and the 
Eravidians on the south, — all Rajct-Tama- 
sika races,— t had already risen far above 
the low level of the barbarians. They have 
already formed a civilisation, a literature, 
and a religion, peculiar to each, according 
to the country and surroundings in which 
they lived.! But they had not yet re- 
ceived the Light,— ihQ Great Lig-ht, ^that 

• The Hymns of the Rig Veda are full of the examples 
of the Aryans not only meeting, but continually fighting, 
with the non-Aryan races. Sse Part III. 

t See Part I. Chap. V. pp. 51-52- 

+ By the indefatigable ®^“l°hive 

Scholars, -through Egyptology, ‘ ans 

now come to learn that the Egyptians, ^haWeans, Assyria 
and other nations were much advanced m ovihsa ion ^ 
far back as 6 or 7 thousand years ^ „aht us 'as 

“ Has not Chaldea, -to take but one ions 

far as six or seven thousand years ^o g .„me had 

had not only dawned or began to bloom, but some 1 aa 

reached and even passed their n^iatu^ly 

into that inevitable doom of decay ’" 1 ° ceeded 
to follow them, and some to a certainty had proceeaea 

them.” See Rogozin’s Vedic India, p. 65* 

So was the case with the Chinese and^he Dravidians, 
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sJiowed Bumanifcy tke blissful jxxtb to the 

Eternal Light.* 

The Aryas, before they became the 
Iranians in the western Bactria and tlje 
Hindus in the eastern Punjab, d- — befoi-e 
they met with other I'ixces and tribes, — 
possessed a religion, the simplest, the purest, 
and the best, — a religion which was all 
poesy and philosophy, all thought, beauty 
and sublimity,— a religion which might be 
called the mother of all the religions that 
were ever preached in this xvorld. | And 
all this instinctively and intuitively came 
into them by the inscrutable laws of Nature 
and undefinable Love of that Great One 
whom we do not and cannot undorstaud,$ 

See Part I, p. 39. 

exl^nS fora^Jd’’farawavfrom o”"' '‘I 

the different branch^ ? I®'.'' 

naihns in language separate 

even in appearance^ ’f n!t "’‘'‘"""s and customs, 

tion). Darvvin^s Law ot Natural Seleel 

the Iranians wfth^/end'and'Fell**^* Aryans have become 
Zoroasterism as befr lit • ^ ‘««Kuages, and 

have ,becon>e the HTnS^’tvtbr’rM^t.::; 
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Mau, as soou as he opens liis eyes in this 
world, finds himself encircled in Ixi'inity, — 
Infinity in broad blue sky above, Infinity 
in expansive green earth below, and infi- 
nity in nameless shapeless space all around 
us. * So did the early progenitoi’s of the 
human races see and feel this Infinity, — 
60 did the Aryans. But the other races 
and tribes felt only a vague vacancy ; they 
were struck with foolish wonder or with 
great fear, not knowing and not under- 
standing what this limitless Infinity meant. 
But the noble Aryas, owing to their Sativika 
nature, instinctively perceived the existence 
of Some One in this Ineinitt who is the 
Source of all the Sources of this Universe.1* 


* That is what first sttikes man when his undeveloped 
brains cannot distinguish between the different natural 
phenomena. 

t Our readers might ask, — is there any fchance now of 
knowing — or at least to have some idea~of the Religion of 
the early Aryans ? For answer we shall refer our readers to 
our note in Part i, p, 63. 

Rogozin writes ‘*We shall never know exactly what the 
inheritance was which the Aryas of the Sapta-Sindhava re- 
ceived from the time, — the so-called Indo-lranian period, — 
before the separation of the two sister races, the original 
material out of which grew the Rig Veda. But there are 
some large primary conceptions in it which clearly confront 
us in I the Zenda-Vesta also,, and which we are therefore 
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They saw the Infinity on high was 
immaterial, etberial, and undeflnable ; and 
they saw the Infinity below was solid, gross 
and material. * They saw this Inbinitt 
Brilliantly Shining ; T they felt in the heart 
of their heart the existence of a real Living 
Infinity in this Limitless Infinity, + an 

justified in ascribing to the original, primeval Aryas, the 
ancestors of both. We may be tolerably well-assured that 
SO much of the primary conceptions as vve^ can trace in the 
Riff Veda unalloyed with elements betoking local Indian 
conditions and influences, represents the earlier stage ot 
the religion which was to become so complicated and mani’* 
fold.’' See Vedic India, pp. 135-^6* 

We agree with Rogozin in saying that it is noi impossi- 
ble to disentangle these simpler out-lines of the Early Aryan 
Religion from an intricate after-growth. 

After carefully studying the Hymns of the Vedas, and 
studiously comparing them with the Zenda-Vesta and the 
Mythologies and the Religions of the various Indo-European 
nations,— we have been able to pick up somethingj-some 
idea of the Religion that the early Aryans followed. We 
humbly submit, if we are not wholly correct, we are .not 
very far from the truth. 

* The Infinity on high was named -the shining 

sky t and the Infinity below was called FritUvi—p<^t 
as Prithivi meant in later age but “the broad”. This Infinity 
above in latter days was called Purusha or Spirit, and that 
below as PrakrUi or Matter. See note Part I, pp. 6 - 7 . In 
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Ineinitt, wonderful and majestic, all- 
mighty and omniscient, all love and all 
mercy. * They called Him HyAUS, — ■ 
Hyaijspitab — “ OuE Heavenly Father”. 
T They called Him Varuna — All-Co- 

Aditi is father, mother, and son ; Adtti is all the Gods ; 
Aditi is whatever has been born ; Aditi is whatever shall 
be born”. (Rig Veda i. 89) What could be a better 
description of the great Infinite than this ? Varuna, Agni 
and others, the various manifested forms of the Infinite, 
were called the Adiiyas^ i. e,, the Sons of Aditi. Can this 
be Mythology ? 

Professor Max Muller like all other European scholars 
finds that this idea of the INFINITE the Aryas were able 
to conceive in many many years when they gradually 
advanced in learning and civilisation They do not and 
cannot believe that man could be born in such an ad- 
vanced state as to feel the idea of the Infinite at their 
early age. He writes : — Aditi is in reality the earliest 
name invented to express the Infinite, not the Infinite as 
the result of a long process of abstract reasoning, but 
the visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, the endless 
expanse beyond the east, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. 
That silent aspect awakened in the human mind the con- 
ception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine.” 

* See Chapter X, in which we have tried to give an idea 
of Vahuna as known and understood by the early Aryans. 

t The word (Dyaus) means “ sky” as well as the “ Bril- 
liant One” from the root 'to shine, to be brilliant 
Dyauspitar^ Heaven the Father, is no other than Zeus^ 

Zeuspater^ Latin Dius-piter^ Jupiter and Christian Deus — 
God. The word Deva (God) is derived from the same 
root Div — to shine. ^ 

The word Varuna (Greek Uranus) is from the root 
Ar-^to cover. Varuna carries the same sense as Dyaus in a 
different form. The name Dyauspitar in course of time was 
. replaced ^ by Varuna, perhaps because it was sweeter and 
conveyed more the idea of the Infinite than Dyaus. 
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VEREU— “ Our All in All” in this Uni- 
verse.* 

They also called Him meaning the Infinite im- 

peisonal a name in a very siij'iitiy modified form, Bhog, 
iias been adopted by the entire Slavic branch (Slavic, Bab 
3^urrian, Russian, Servian, Polish, Prussian, Lithunian, &c.,) 
of the Indo-European family of nations as that of God. 

In {giving a name to the Supreme One, the early 
Aryans could not have given Him a better name than “The 
Bnlhant One^ or “ The AlbCoverer'. And because Dyu or 
iJjw/s or Faruna means sky, the European Scholars consider 
that the early Aryans personified the sky and called it God. 

1 he Aryan language and their vocabularies have not then so 
expanded a.s to enable them to give names appropriatelv 
expressive of the idea of the Supreme One. They had the 
names of the various phenomena of Nature given, and in 
pving names to their God, they had no other alternative 
but to use one or the other of them. Therefore it does not 
"'"‘■shipped these phenomena of Nature, 
t he Rig Veda hymns wholly and fully disprove it as we 
shall prove later on. The Aryas were not satisfied with 
giving one name to their loving God, but called Him by 
hundreds of names out of great devotion to Him. 

Only because the European scholars believed that the 
Aryas were the worshippers of Natural- phenomena, they met 
with the gr^test possible difficulty to give a name to theit 
Religion. One of them writes “A great many gods are 
named and invoked m the Rig Veda, consequently the reli- 
gion It embodies is decidedly Polytheistic-, the spirits of 
deeased ancestors come m for a large share of honour 
and worship, so that Animism may be said to be a cons- 
picuous feature of it ; an early tendency to view the Deity as 
pervading the Universe, both as a whole and in its minute 
or inanimate, early reveals a strong attrac- 
tion towards /’irw/Wr, while many are the passages which 
explicitly inform us that the various Gods are only different 
Janies of ^ that which is one” more than hinting at Mono- 

^ contain, 

system! f I religions and even philosophical 

systems, the snasn character oj this book of books is Mmnli. 
mid define At this Earliest and unaltoyersSl! 

tii« uligjQn which we see faithfully mirrored i» them^is 
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And they savv and felt 
ioRCE which they felt i 
* peiwaded ali tJiis Infiu; 

i. e., tl 
■eJic India, pp. 2-2 

Finding that Ihe R 
^leism, Animism, Ra 
Professor Max Muller 

A»fiCtlirsSj p. 2( 
theism “ Poj 
the same fi 
were of the sa(.ne 
tade of gods are 
shipper addresses 
*or the moiKent tl 
Jftous reverence”. 

296. 
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the eai |y Aryans, We shall 
based on wrong assumptions 

above™*' 

is named T. 

A '901 by which thi 
Theiefore it is not the ordiiia 

. Rigf Veda X, 120 savs - 
«x.sted enveloped in Dark 
puishable Water. The On) 
n non-entity was manifest? 
k Inherent Heat). „ote 

Riff Veda; X, 190, says ■- 

Slir and’L 

men the watery tiood’’’ 

Th^^' r’~^ Knowledi 

Iheiefore this (Heat or Ann 

and name. By Tapa (Heit 
created, and by lipa Ufy 1 
Emancipatien. Therefore it 
Supreme 
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gniverse going. * This Heat they telt 
n their body, in the atmospha-e and m 
water, — in animals and plants, in the sun 
and in the moon, in thunder and lightening, 
and in the terrible forest fires, t The other 
tribes and races, seeing this fearful Element, 
were awe-struck, terrified and frightened, 
but the noble Aryas ivere filled with sub- 
limity and with deep devotional feelings. 
They felt that this Power is the real Crea- 
tor, Protector and Destroyer of the Universe; 

* The moderh Scientists also say that the HEAT is the 
Source of all Creations. 

t What we have already said must have given' our 
readers a clear idea of the God Agni as understood by t ie 
early Aryans. A great European Scholar thus explains 
Agni “ Agni is Light—the Light \yhich fills and pervades 
space — which has its highest abode in that eternal, mysteii* 
ous world above the heavens, beyond space itself, wheie aie 
the hidden sources of all things — the Sanctuary, the Navel 
of the Universe, where Day and Night themselves, the 
unequal, ever separated sisters, meet and kiss. ^ ^ 

supernal world Agni descends and manifests himself. He is 
“ born*’ or “found” in the heavens as the Sun, in the atmos- 
phere as Lightening, on earth as Fire. These are his three 
visible bodies or “forms” But he invisibly pervades, lies 
hidden in all things. In the plants,— or how could he be 
brought forth out of them? In the Waters, — for out of the 
havenly Ocean the lightening flashes, and with the rain be 
descend into the earth — thence mounts into the trees and 
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tliey felt it to be the greatest Manifestation 
of the Living Goh. * And they called 
Him Agni, 1- “ Our Brother and Priend” 
on earth. I 

Their in-born intelligence made them 
soon invent Pike by rubbing two pieces 
of wood, — the greatest invention that was 
ever made in this world§. Blessed be that 
day on which sparks of fire flashed out 
from the woods that the Aryas rubbed to 
find out their Priend and God. It was the 
greatest and the grandest day in the annals 
of Humanity. It is Pire which has made 
the world what it is now. It is Pire which 

* We must at once say that it is very difficult, — nay 
impossible, to ^ive proper and adequate and full ideas of the 
Aryan views of their God and RELIGION in English words. 
For example, the woid ** does not j:>;ive the idea of 

the Supreme One as understood by the Aryans. But we 
have no other alternative but sometime to use this word. 
The Europeans understand by “ God’’ the Supreme Being 
Personal, but whenever we shall use this word (in capital), 
our readers must understand that we mean by it the Aryan 
idea of the SUPREME One, both in its impersonal and per- 
sonal sense in ONE. 

t Ag-ni is I^nis in Latin, Ogni in Slavonic. Sanskrit 
Pram ant ha is Greek Pramatheos ; Varan yu is Phornens^ 
&c. - ^ ■ 

I See Rig Veda, r-49. 

§ 'See Chap. X* 
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and always witli them. When they were 
oat, they saw Him in the sun at day and 
in the moon and stars at night ; they felt 
Him in their body, in everything and every- 
where, and were thus assuaged and com- 
forted. Is not Agni, in various forms, the 
greatest Presence of the Supreme One for 
the creation, preservation and protection of 
the world ?* 



But by getting this dear friend and 
brother on earth, they did by no means for- 
get their loving Father in Heaven, Dyaus- 
pitar Varuna. They knew and felt that He 
was the Eeal One; Agni is but His Earthly 
Manifestation. When they worshipped Agni 
or Surja, or any other of His forms, they did 
not worship the material fire that burned, 
burst and crackled on their hearth, but the 
great unknowable Varuna lying mysterious- 
ly hidden in that blazing fire, — the Geeax 
Heat that lies in alh earthly and Universal 
matters, — the great Divine Powee that 
creates and destroys, protects and preserves 
the Universe in its thousands of aspects. 

• Jbid. 
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They prayed to Agni for worldly comforts, 
for taking them to the Supreme One, to 
carry them to the Land of Eternal Bliss, hut 
when they wanted something beyond this 
world, — beyond this life,- — when they asked 
for Immortality, for Infinity, for Eternal 
Bliss, they prayed to Varuna, they praybd 
to the unknowable Lyauspitar.* 

* See the Chapter on Varuna, Agni and Soma.. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EARLY ARY AH' TRIHll'Y- 

And they knew and felt tliat all tlies 
elevating, sublime and divine feeliugs were 
due to their intuitive Knowledge, so kindly 
vouchsafed to them, * and to them alone by 

*This Knowledge was named Sama by the eaily 
\u the Hymns in the Rig Veda addressed to 

See Note on Soma, Chapter X. 

By Knowledge here we thei'e^ 

«HuLn Knowledge”. Human 

fore by Human Knowledge man cannot know tney«/ 
and the Absolute. In the Gita it ^ rhao 

nana, i. e.. Special Knowledge. See Gita, Chap. 

''^This Knowledge is the great Divine Knowledge 
through which alone man can Jeel, see and 

I, i. Kp"-™ «' s™ ,r“ ;"»«»«.? w 

Amriiu, the Drink of Immortality, which keeps 

S and ever young. As to the earthly bon a, t 

mehtea and intoxicating sacrifiemL beverage^ 

presence is trebly J" ‘k’AiVthe heat it diffuses 

alchoholic liquid “k.rtakers bv the exhilaration, 

through the veins of the partakers , oy 

C the 
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tlioir Loving Lather in Heaven 
this Divine Knowledge, they 
have been like any other raet 
for ever.* 

This Knowledge is the Ci 
between Man and God 
is the Great Hi 


'onne^fing 

This Knowledge 
AVENLT Power that takes 
man to the seat of the Supremo One. This 
Knowledge is that great Divine Power 
manifested in man wliich lifts him np to 
the highest heaven of Peace and Hest. It 
is that heavenly Ambrosia which gives 
Humanity not only Light, Immortality and 
Lternal Bliss, but makes man in every way 
powerful and mighty.'^p 

^ Therefore the Aryas called this God,— 
this God of Knowledge, l)y the sweet name 
of SOMA.J He was the heavenly God whom 
they adored and worshipped by (piaffing 

those who have tasted it, and makes them feel in direct 
the for '• become as Gods, In 

hin.selfiSL’r4<f^;j OrL”" 

* ■Ske Part I, p, 33.35. 

t See Chap X. 

I /hW. ■ ^ ■'•A:';: 



that exhilai-atiii" beverage wliicli they made 
out of the earthly Soma juices.'* 

iSow thou the early Aryans worshipped 
aud adored Onb God iu thvee diffei'eut 
u.-uiifts aud ia three different forms from the 
v ery da,\ru of their existence, namely Dymis- 
ix-tar Varuna, the unknowable Supreme One 
ell high, Ai/iii, His great Omniscience, His 
-Manifestation on earth,-— and So?ncf., His 
iJivine Knowledge in man that leads him 
to IIim.1' 

riieso three dilferent Manifestations ’ of 
the Supremo One,— One in three and 
THREE IN One. t— the 
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and adored by hymns, songs and praises. 
* They had neither temples, nor altars, — 
neither idols, nor figures, nor priests, nor 
preachers. The world covered with the 
canopy of heaven, was their high temple ; 
Nature with her variegated forms was their 
idol of adoration • and the great Knowledge 
within their simple and true heart was their 
priest and preacher. t* 


* The following a few quotations from the Rig Veda 
will satisfy our readers on this point. 

** Wise Rishis make the Beautifui-Winged, though He is 
One, manifold by words”. 

“O Agni, many names are given to thee, O God. immortal 
Ruler. Agni is all the Gods”. 

“They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni - then He is 
the Beautiful-Winged Heavenly Bird. That which is One 
The wise call Him by various names. They c^ill Him Agni’ 
Yama, Matarishvan, &c., &c.” Rig Veda i, 64, 46. " 

Not to speak of the time of which we are speaking but 
even at the Vedic Period, when the Aryan Religion in course 
m time had much expanded in various lines, the Rishis knew 
Him to be One, though they called Him by various names. 
10 the masses, however, these various names of One 
became so many Gods. See Vedic. Period, Part 111 of this 
...work./,. . . 

t The European Scholars have all admitted this. We 
shall quote one : — “Their worship was celebrated with 
hymns and prayers accompanied by the offering of the 
products of the flocks and the fruits of the barth, near the 
family hearth or in the altars of the lawn. For many cen- 
Juries no monuments needed to serve as an asylum for the 
ismple manifestations of the Religious aspirations of the 
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But every one of them was not "blessed 
with the power to compose these sacred 
Hymns and to express their feelings of deep 
devotion ; only the best amongst them, — the 
Inspired Ones , — only those who felt and 
saw Him, and thus were spiritualised and 
got Light, could sing out their heart in 
Hymns of praises and prayers to Him.* 
Therefore those great Aryas who composed 
these Hymns or uttered them as they saw 
them were named the Rishis (the Seers), 

heart. The Universe is the only temple worthy of the gran- 
dear of the Supreme Being ; the vault of heaven was the only 
shelter for the ceremonies celebrated in His honour by the 
chief of the family, who was the high priest, foremost 
chanter and the first prophet of the Divinity. It would have 
been a sin to represent the Creator by the combination of art, 
or of human^imagination. It would have been a sacrilege 
to make any material representation of the Divine powers”. 
Flotard, p. 135. 

* The founder of every religion is inspired and enli^k* 
Uned. They saw the SUPREME One and spoke out the 
DiyiNE Knowledge, —the Knowledge that can give Sal- 
vation to man. No instance is needed. But there is a great 
difference between the Aryas and the people of the other 
races. Many of the Aryas were inspired and enlightened^ 
and they were called Rishis. And again the early Aryans, 
owing to their Satwika nature, one and all could under- 
stand and embibe this great Knowledge, whereas amongst 
the people of the other races hardly any could do it. At 
the present day of Tama and Raja^ perhaps there is none 
who is able to go beyond his reason, beyond his human 
knowledge, and to attain to the great DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 
that leads man to the land of Eternal Bliss. 


02 
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aad these hymns were called the Vedas, — 
the Eternal Divine Knowledsrc.* 

Such was the simplest and the purest 
hut the mightiest religion of the Aryas. 
llius did this great religion made them 
true, pure and mighty; simple, pious and 
licaveuly. Knowing no evil, sin or vice, and 
living in goodness, purity and piety in that 
far olf Grolden Age, they were the perfect 
specimen, of man as originally designed hr 
the loving Greater of the Universe after His 
own heart/i- 

Dut man remained not in the perfection 
he Avas horn. The Aryas in coni-se of time 
fell away from their high standard and 
grew incrgcd in the grovelling saasSes. 

All races in course of time deteriorate 
and come to dotage. Some die awaA’. and 


* Perhaps our readers are aware that i 
niict y nientjoned iu the Vedas that the Bv 

t explained wh 

idid, down that they were see/s. 

in his Arjwi tV 
- nt the creat 
and that man was made afler 
If ota Golden Age prevails in 

f there were, no fact at all in'this story it. 
been found in every written religion. 
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others again take up tlic Ideal and rise step 
by step to tlie highest level. We -were once 
dead, but we are born again ; and as a child 
grows to a man, so are we advancing once 
more to the haven from which we were 
washed away.* 

* Our readers will find as they proceed that our asser- 
ilotis are .fully proved. ; 



formed of their God ? ♦ The beautiful and 
Divine Hymns of the Vedas,— the earliest 

vJ we give below of the early Arvati 

Re ig.on ,s not created out of our imagination. We. as a 
historian, give it exactly as we find it reflected in the earliest 
Aryan records, namely the Rig Veda, ^enda Vesta, &c 

.A ^•■e'v,here the attention of our readers 

to the following remarks of Professor Sayce 

" Questions of Orthodoxy and Heresy, of the truth or 
y ?^P'»’^™lar religion, must be handed over to thi 
theologian. That intention of the Divine, whether we call 
»t the religious instinct, the sense of the Infinite or the 
grace of God which is the soul, the life Lnhe preserS 
the* religion, nay, of all real mythology also, is out- 
side the sphere of the Science of Religion. The ob LHf 
the latter is to compare and classify the faiths of the liuman 
races, to trace their growth collectively and separately to 
analyse the changes they have undergLe anTthfsha’ es 
they have assumed, and to restore the first seLr i^!f 
mining to their sacred books. The work is a vast on^ 

iay“ofTiht^nTtrm^ whkh"dofs not* conSn Smi 
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oaes* — ^bear no doubt some - portions at 
least, if not the whole, of the Hymns of 
the early Aryans. They no doubt reflect 
the mind of the men of that remotest age. 
T And from them we find that they saw 
Him with their physical eyes in Nature, — 
in the thousand and One Natural pheno- 
mena; $ they saw Him with their men- 
tal eyes in the all-pervading great Divine 

decay. It will be conformed not only to the necessities of 
time and place, but also to the character and instincts of 
the races by whom it is professed The Christianity of the 
Negro is not, and cannot be, the same as the Christianity 
of the Englishman, so far as its outward form and fashion 
is concerned, and the various shapes assumed by Chris- 
tianity in different ages and in different countries are not 
more remarkable, more seemingly incongruous, than the 
various shapes similarly assumed by Buddhism. All orga* 
nised religions have a history, and that history is written 
in the languages they have»;;used.’* See |The .Science of 
Language. 

* We have ample evidence both in the Rig Veda and 
the Zenda Vesta to show that there were ancient Riskis 
and Hymns, We quote one below ; but we shall refer our 
readers to Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II in which he has 
collected a mass of such instances. 

Rig Veda, i, i, 2. “Agni was as much adored by the* 
ancient Rishis as by the modern ones.” 

t The Aryans were always a very conservative people. 
The present day Hindus are what they were two thousand 
years ago. Therefore it is not wrong to infer that the Rig 
Veda Hymns reflect the mind of the early Aryans and 
give us an idea of their religion. 

; The European Scholars have called this Henotheism 
See Note in Chap. X. 


«(> 
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PowEii ^ that lies beliind that Nature;— 1* 
the benevolent Power that creates this Uni- 
verse, and nurses and protects it as its Loving 
Pathvn*]: ; they felt Him in the heart of their 
heart, — in their innermost Soul, § — as the 
Unknowable Great One, the Source and 
• Support of all Creatioiis.il 

Ihc first was due to their very great 
Poetic heart; the second to their Scientific 
and Philosophic mind ; and third to their 
Soul. And all this grand Pe-rception of 

. When we shall use the word Thk Divine Power, 
oui leaders must understand that we mean to convey by 
these two words the idea and ihe meaning of GoD as 
known and understood by us all. ' 

RejDhnW’ Pantheism. See Professor Seeley's “ Natural 
■tii/i Monotheism. 5^^ Laing’s “ A Modem Zoroas- 

‘c believed their souls to be immortal. 

:^ee Kig Veda X. i6, and also our description of the early 
Aryan funeral ceremony in Chap, XI 11. ^ 

II In latter days the adoration of this Nh'gima (qualitiless) 
Imperscmal Brahma (The Supreme One) was known by the 
name of Vedantism. He was also called PURUSHA. The 

(GouT 

. f Tl'® combination 

of Henotheism,. Pantheism, .Monotheism and Absoiiitism 
iveciantism), ccc.,,andnut any of them independently. 
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Thee® in One thoy saw and felt, eoneeiyed |i 

and perceived, owing to their inherent [. 

Divine Xnoweed&b which they called ; 

Soma.* • ; 

. ■ i'VXKv,,!; 

'JHie Devas ‘t were the names of the ; 

Natural Fhcnomena,— each of which they ’ 

believed to be the visible manifestation of I 

the GrREAT One. X They called the great I 

Divine Power that works this Nature as I 

I 

* Our readers must always bear in mind the distinc* | 

tion betvveen the Dcvine Knowledge and the Human I 

Knowledge. The Divine Knowledge is that which { 

makes man see GOD and which bestows upon him ail the I 

fr*(ivYers of Nature. (5<r5 Patanjal Yoga Sutras, Chap. III). h 

It is that which transcends Reason, It generally comes by ) 

intuiHon and inspiratiGn^ and therefore a man, possessing a 
vast kno'wiedge, say a great Scientist or a great Philoso- 
pher, does not necessarily possess the Divine Knowledge, 
whereas an ignorant man in the worldly sense can possess it, 

Jesus was but a carpenter’s son, and Krishna a cowherd boy. 

The Buddha, after acquiring all the human knowledge, 
did not get the Divine Knowledge. He got it at last by 
sudden inspiration. (See Oldenburg h’s Life of Buddha) ,&c. 

We assert that as the early Aryans were the embodunents * 
of Saiwa Giina^ they intuitively possessed this Divine 
Knowledge,'— though later on they lost it as they came 
in contact with the other races and thus got Tama and 
^aja developed in them. (See Fart III). 

t The Deva is found in all the Aryan languages. Deo^ 

Dios, Deu, Deity, &c., are all derived from Deva. It is 
from the root Div to shine. The Devas therefore mean 
Bright Ones^ 

^ | , '',v ' 

t This ka? been fully explained later on-. 

u 
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Agni, and the Source of that Power as 

Yaiidna.* 

Therefore Varuna is the Tnlinite, tlie 
Absolute. Vartjna is again the great Pi- 
viNK Power (Agni) ; Yaruna is again the- 
“ brilliant sky” or the other phenomena of 
the high heavens (the Devas). 

So is Agni. He is the “blazing fire” on 
the hearth and altar, — He is the “ shining 
sun” in the sky T ; He is again the great 
Divine Power j He is also the Great One, 
the unknowable and unknown Yaruna. 

The Devas are the Natural Pheno- 
mena, — the visible manifestations of God’s 
works } the Devas again are but that One 

* These two words Agni and Varuna have two distinct 
meanings. means “fire,” and Varuna means “bright 

sky’’. But they also mean the Divine Power (God) and 
the Source of that (the Infinite, the Absolute). 

Our readers must always keep in mind these /tro dtsitnct 
meanings of these two words. 

t Rig Veda. Ill, 2. “Agni is Surja in the morning 
and Surja is Agni at night”. Rig Veda IV, 40, 5 “ Agni 

sits as Surja in the sky, as Vasu in the space, as Hota on the 
Sacrificial Altar, as guest in the house. He lives amongst 
the men, he lives in the best of places. He was born in the 
waters, in the rays, in Truth, and He is true.” 

This Rik is known as Hansavatu It is to be found in 
the White Yayur Veda, 10 24 and 12-14, and also in the Kata 
Upanishad, 5-2* 
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great invisible Fower that pervades them 
all from end to end; they are again conjoint- 
ly He who is the Supreme Varuna * 

Seeing the brilliant sky, or the shining 
sun, or the blazing fire, these and other 
grand and beautiful, — benevolent and life- 
supporting,— wonderful and grand works and 

* The following lines quoted from Max Muller will shew 
that the Naturrii Phenomenon was adored by the Aryans 
as the God as well as the Infinite:— 

Max Muller writes: — “There are passages where Par- 
janya means cloud ; there are passages where it means rain. 
There are passages where Parjanya takes the place which 
elsewhere is filled by Dyaus, the sky, or by Indra, the active 
God of the Atmosphere. There are passages in the Vedic 
Hymns where Parjanya appears as the Supreme God. He is 
called father like Dyaus, the sky. He is called Asura, the 
living and life-giving God, a name peculiar to the oldest and 
the greatest Gods* One poet says, He rules as God over 
the whole world ; all creatures rest in Hkn ; He is the life of 
all that moves and rests.” Surely it is difficult to say more 
of a Supreme God than what is here said of Parjanya. 

Yet in other Hymns, he is represented as performing bis 
office, namely, that of', sending rain upon the earth, under 
the control of Mitra and Varuna, who are then considered 
as the highest lords, the mightest rulers of heaven and 

■'''earth,-'" 

There are other verses, again, where Parjanya occurs 
with hardly any traces of personality, but simply as a name 
of cloud or rain. 3 

Thus we read : — “Even by day the Maruts produce dark- 
ness with the cloud that carries water, when they moisten 
the earth'’ — Here cloud is Parjanya, and it is evidently used 
as a proper name. The same word occurs in the phural also, 
and we read ■ of Parjanyas or clouds vivifying the earth.” 
( India, What can it teach us, pp. 184-185). 





liis great Omniscience. Prom their this 
feeling of perception of Nature's BnATiiir 
and Gkandeue, their heart rose to Subii- 
MiTY J • and from Subiimitt to Petotion ; 
§ and from Pbvotion to Ecstact. | 

Such was the Gon of the early Aryans, 
And they searched all their rocabuJaries to 
give Him an appropriate name ^ they called 
Him by hundreds of loring a^^d sweet 

ChaJ.?XVrra^?l’“ everything in Xats.e. The Gita, 

Bing, th!^ mfddSand^he^S/of’lvwS "'ram'viliTu 

JBOon among all constelations” &c. 

t The admiration and appreciation ( 
and^Subfim‘ityy°“^ is .Sublimity. (5. 

and admiration 
fjnn nniy can fill man with th 

tion towards GoD. 

fl The deepest feelings of Devotion 
Etstacy,— an Undescril»fele Bliss, ( & 


Attire’s Beauty 
tings of DevO"' 
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Dames*, and were uot satislied||ti]l| at last 
they called him simply by the name of the 
Mighty Great One (A^mra Ma/iata).f 

* Such as Viswakarma, Prajapati, Hiranyagarva, &c. 

by the 

name of mighty ones”, the word being derived 

from the root ar— -to exist. According to ProfeLor M«y 
M ullers Index to Rig Veda, Asura occurs twenty-six times 
as an epetnet tor Varuna, Agni, Indra, &c. How this worf 
Part I to mean “demons”, we shall describe in 

In giving a generic name to their great God the Arvone 

to"thirword'^‘^ (al*-knowmg) 

to tnis word. We need, not perhaos sav tKJe Am^ ^ ' 



VA.EUNA, AGm AND SOMA. 

The Hymns of our ancient fathers tell 
us Avhat high and grand was the idea 
they lornied of their Gods — of their beloved 
Varuua, Agni and Soma, — of the Tuiiee in 
One Gkeat United Whole. 

^ They thus sang the praise of the Un- 
knowable Enown * - . 

“ //e wha is our Father and lie -who is 
the Gker of our hirihs. Re tvho is the Pro- 
vidence of the world. Re who is conscious 
of the -whole Universe, Re, thov/jh bearing the 
names of man-y Gods, is but One and without 
the second. This wide Universe eagerly de- 
sires to know Rim.”^\- 

be, I quoted 

beie weie ihe very Hymas thai were uttered by the eaily 

Aryaua. But the.e early Hymns, -if they are not t^be 
touud m the Rij; Veda, — must have been somethin" like 
those quoted here. Our impression is that some of “these 
eaily Hymns do e.xist m the Rij; Veda. Thin-s die hard 
amoajibt the Hindus. “ 

t Riy Veda, N, S2, 3, 


JiiJiAi.' I,'”' ' 
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' . “ Ike All-hiotving Asura estahluked (he 
heavens^ and fixed the limits of the earth. 
He sat as the Supreme Ruler of all the 
tvorldsf* 

They thus sang the glory of Varuna as 
the Absolute, the Infinite, the Source of all 
Creations/^ 

“ Sing a hymn pleasing to Varuna, the 
King of Kings, — to Him uho si^read out the 
earth, as a butcher lays out a steer's hide in 
the sun. He sent cool h'eezes to the woods ; 
He placed the sun in the heavensf’X 

'‘The stars up there, that are seen at night, 
where, do they hide in the day ? Varitna’s 


: * Rig Veda, VI n, 42, I. 

t A careful study of the Rig Veda will convince every 
one that Varuna was one of the eafliest names of GoD 
invented by the Aryans. In the Vedic age, this VarUNA 
became the name of only the god of water. {Se^ Parts III 
and IV), 

W,e cannot say who first coined this name, but one 
Kishi protninently comes before us in connection with 
VaRUNA. Almost all the Hymns addressed to Him — the 
entire 7th Book of the Rig Veda,— are those of the Risht 
Vasista and Ins descendants. In fact Varuna is the Got) of 
Vasista and the Vasistas. It is, therefore, not very wrong 
lo infer that most probably Risbi Vasista gave the name 
ot Varuna to the Supreme One in place of Dyaus. 

t Rig Veda, V, 85. 
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Ordinances* are immutable', the mom 
shining brightly through the night”'^ 

They thus prayed to Vaeuna as the 
loving Father of the Universe ; — 

O Varuna, as the charioteer caresses 
his tired horses, so do we gratify Thee with 
hymns for our happiness!' 

■A.S the birds hasten to their nests, so do 
our thoughts Jiy to Thee for riches!' 

original is Rita,— the “Law” of* 
which \ApNA ,s Keeper, the “Immutable Ord^nLes” 
which He has established and jealously maintains are fL 
RiTA-the Cosmic Order, which regulates thf’ motions 
nf rhl moon and stars, the alteration of day and 

seasons, the gathering of the waters in clouds 
and their downpour in ram ; m short, the Order that evolve*? 
harmony out of Chaos. That this Order is the result 
of a Higher Law is dear— -a Law which the Gods them 

physi^altto the s’piritS rLltT^^orTm^/T 
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“ Tht wise men, through the favour of 
Vctruna, can see all that happened and alt 
that will haj/pen, 

“ Let that Doer of noble deeds, the Son of 
Aditi, Varuna, lead us to the right path and 
make our life long. 

“I have seen the ever-longed for Varuna. 
He has accepted my hymns.”* 

They thus glorified Him as the Shining 
Sky 

“ Varuna, the shy, is the alhenf older. lie 
covers the world as with a robe with ail the 
cr-^atures thereof and their dtvellings. He 
measures oxot the earth and mavrc her utter- 
most\boimds.” 

So was Agni adored as a Deva, the 
Blazing Fire.t 

“ 0 Agni, accept this log which I offer 
to thee-, blaze up brightly and send up thy 

• Rig Veda, VIII, 41. 

i Who first invented Fire ? In the Rig Veda we find 
three names in connection with the discoverer of fire. 

(i) Matarishvan i.s said to have brcnii'ht Agni from 
heaven from the gods very fur away and to have given him 
as a gift to the Bhrigus who in their turn gave him to 
(the first man). The Bhrigus are the illustrious priestly 

race. ■ . 
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VASUNA, 


AGNl AND SOMA, 


So did they prayed to Agni as their 
loving God, as their Father in heaven and 
Brother on earth. 

“ Oh Agni, the good that Thou art to 
bestow on Thy devotees does belong to Ihee. 
O Agni, we are coming to Thee by adoring 
Thee with our bent heads day and night. 
A» the father is accessible to the son, 0 Agni, 
so a/rt Thou become to us. Live with us for 
our good.”* 

Agni was also adored as the Infinite, the 
Ahsolmte. 

" 0 Agni, Thou art immortal, Thou 
<£tt ommiscient. Bring for Thy worshippers 
Various sorts of wealth. 

Agni is as various as the wealth. He is 
the Seer of every thing like the sun, the Pro- 
tector of life as the vital breath, the Helper 
as the son, the Supporter like the horse, and 
:fhe Benefactor l%ke the cow.”^ 

Thus did the Aryas see Nature. Thus 
did they rise from Nature to Nature’s God, 

* Ibid, I, 6-9. 

4 Jbid^ 1, 66-x, ■ - • ‘ 
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to the Father of the XJni verse ; and from 
Him to Him, the Hkknovvabi.e Knomk. 
From the Senses, their perception of Goi> 
went to their Mind and Heart - and from 
their Mind and Heart to their Son] Divine 
and iinmoitah* 

'W hen they saw Agni, the i\Ii“;hty One, 
in the blazing fire, they saw Him and Him 
alone as the Supreme Lord of the world. 
So with all the other Devas. 'i-When they 
worshipped One, they forgot the existence 
of all others and saw and felt the living 
God in Him and Him alone.J Thus when 
they saw the sun, they did not see the sun 

We have clear traces of the name of Dyatjs 
and Agni m the European laneuaHes as wMi at • 

Zend and Pelhavi. Bat we cannot definitely say which "of the 
numerous Devas were worshipped in these^earlv * vr! 
find m WOTAN, Vai in Vox,X«//b 

be worshipped by aI eTrly XyaL^'’®"® 

lions only three rLi ww! men- 

i» » r,„: ,h, « '’v±' 


VAEUNA, AGNI AXU SOMA. lOI) 

Quly ; they simultaneously smo the sun, the 
Sopii of that sun, and the Soul of that 
Soul. They saw Surja, Agni, Varuua all 
together,— all Three in One,— in one Great 
magnificent Whole. And they worshipped 

would seem at first sight the most appropriate. Polv- 
theisra, however, has assumed with us a mining which 

P '"'‘PP’ the Vedic religion. Our 

Ideas of Polytheism being chiefly derived from Greece 
and Rome, we understand by it a certain more or less 
organised system of gods, different in power and rank 
and all suhordmate to a Supreme God, Zeus or Jupiter' 
The Vedic Polytheism ditfers from the Greek and R.mian 

nf a'lf’- ^ hhewise from the Polytheism 

^“■^’■Altaic, the Polynesian, American, and most of 
the African races, m the same manner as a confideracy of 
village communities differs from a monarchy. There are 
traces of an earlier stage of village communitv-Iife to be 
discovered in the later republican and monarchical consti- 
tutions, and m the same manner nothing can be clearer, 
particularly in Greece, than that the monarchy of Zeus was 
preceded by what rnay be called the septarchy of several of 
the great gods of Greece. The same remark applies to the 
mythology of the Teutonic nations also. In the Veda, how- 
-a 1°'*® worshipped as supreme by each sect stand 
still side by side. No one is first always, no one is last 
airways. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and limited 
character assume occasionally in the eyes of a devoted poet 

P “u® It was-necessary, 

therefore, for the purpose of accurate reasoning to have a 
name, different from Polytheism, to signify this worship rf 
single gods, each occupying for a time a supreme posibon 
and 1 proposed for it the name of Kathenotheism, that is 
a worehip of one god after another, or of Henotheism, the 
worship of single gods. This shorter name of Henotheism 
tound more general acceptance, as conveying more definitely 
the opposition between Henotheism, the worship of one 
only god, and Henotheism, the worship of single gods ; and 
if but properly defined, it will answer its' purpose very Well”! 

India, What can it leach us. pp. 145-146. 
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and adored this Great God, and not the 
shining sun or the blazing fire Ti^hich they 
knew to be tnere material mauifestation of 
God’s Omniscience.* 


writes This question of Monotheism in 
tiie ^ig Veda has been all along an exceedingly vexed one. 
In the first place, can the Vedic Aryas be said to have 
achieved Monotheism at all? Strange question to ask of so 
a religion! Yet the perception of 
the One Unborn existing before time and beyond space, to 
which they struggled by sheer force of reasoning, is very near 
It; It IS, at a.11 events, the nearest even their descendants^ 
^ose champion ^thinkers of the world, ever came to it. 
They came near it, but still they missed it — in what manner 
we have just seen— -at least as we understand the word, 
Ihe earlier Vedic poets perhaps came nearest of all to that, 
when, they prayed to Varuna, the punisher and forgiver of 
sms, when they bade men fear him who holds the four dice 
Defore He throws them down”, and assured them that “ his 
path IS easy and without thorns who does what is right” 
before subtle arguing had killed intuition and warmth of 

off soLhow” ^ glanced 

On the other hand Adolphe Pictet in his work .£« 
engines Indo-Europeans, Vol. II thus remarks The 
names of most of the Gods in the Aryan mytbologv eorres- 

by some of their most characteristic attributes. But as 
these natural objects have derived their appelations from their 
jhystcal qualities alone, they could not originally at the>ttme I 
when they received their names, have Len regarded as 
3ivm.ties If Nature worship had prevailed amonrthe 
Aryans from the commencement, some trace of this fact 

nust have been preserved in their language, which, however 
nanifests nothinf^ hut ’ liuwcvcr, 
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TMs grand perception of God, they em- 
bibed from their intuitive Divine Knoiv- 
iEDGE.(32a) Through this Knoivlcdge, they 
saw Him, they felt Him ; they associated 
with Him.* Through this Knowied&b, 

should have been destitude of all religious sentiments and 
feelings. But if not Polytheists, they must have been Mono- 
theists”. See Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol V, p. 46. Roth's 
Essays, Journal of the German Oriental Society. VI, 76, 


The remarks quoted above pive us the European view 
of the Religion of the Aryas. Their opinion is that the 
Aryans reached Monotheism from Polytheism, whereas we 
assert that they fell away from Monotheism or rather from 
Mono-Pantheism to Polytheism and idolatory. If any one 
takes the trouble to study the Hymns of the Vedas a little 
bit carefully and critically, he will be easily convinced 
that Monotheism is hot the after-growth of the Aryan Reli- 
gion, rather it was Polytheism. From One God they came 
to^ many Gods, and not from many Gods to One God. The 
History of the Hindu Religion is a long series of expan- 
sion and deterioration and degeneration, and at the same 
time continuous and strenuous attempts of reformations. 
Tdie Rishis of the Vedas often and repeatediy cried, ‘‘ There 
is but One God — One God”, evidently finding the people 
running to many Gods. How step by step the Aryans fell 
away from one God to many Gods has been elaborately 
traced in the Vcdic Period of this History. 

* We again remind our readers that they should always 
bear in mind the distinction between the Divine Knowledge 
and the Human Knowledge. The latter makes a man a 
great Scientist or a great Philosopher, the latter a great 
Rishi , — a Prophet, nay one whom we can call the Incarna- 
tion of God. The Human Knowledge can be acquired ; 
the Divine Knowledge generally comes by inspiration. 
But the History of the Hindu Religion shows how the 
Human Knowledge was raised by the Hindus to a bight 
as to merge it in the Divine Knowledge. Our readers will 
find it when we shall deal with Vcdantisra, Yoga, &c. 
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they were ever virtuous, ever happy, and 
l)l(5sse(I. * Through this Knowledge, they 
were niighiy and great. 1* "Without this 
Knowledge, no man can ever reach God.J 
This is the God, this is He who lovingly 
takes up man by the hand and leads him 
to the Laud of E'rERNAL Bliss.$ 

Soma was the teacher, Soma was the Pre- 
ceptor, Soma was the Guide of the Aryans. 

* Swami Vivekanand says “ If you gfo to the foun- 
tain head of Christianity, you will find that it is based upon 
Experience.^ Christ said,— He God ; the disciples said, 
• they felt God and s« forth. Similarly, in Buddhism, it is 
Buddha s Experience,— He experienced certain Truths, saw 
them, came in contact with them, and preached them to the 
world. So with the Hindus. In their book, the writers who 
are called Kish is or Saj^es declare, they have experienced 
certain Truths and these they preach. Thus it is clear that 
all the religions of the world have been built upon that One 
Universal and Admantine Foundation of all Our Knowledge- 
Direct Experience/’. Raja Yoga, p. 2.) Our readers 

might now understand why the Rig Veda Hymns are said 
to nave been M/t by the Rtshis. The Hymns were the 
ixpremon qf their expirimee of God. 

t The entire Hindu Philosophy says that men acquire 
ml natural and^ supernatural “ powers ” by acquiring the 
Divine Knowledge. See Patanjal Yoga. Sutras, Chap. III. 

^ readers will find in this work how this Divine 
Knowledge, for the 
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I S 

■■ 


He was a Deva, but not like any of the 
others, — He was not a Natural Phenomenon. 
The cver-poetic Aryans symbolised Him, — ■ 
the Divine Knowledge, — ^by that vivifying 
beverage. Soma, which filled them with ex- 
hilaration, — that drink of the Devas, — ^that 
Ambita, the Ambrosia,— which makes man 
Immortal and Divine.* Can anything else 
in this world except this God, — except this 
Divine Knowledge, — except this Ambrosia — 
make man mighty and great, immortal and 
divine, blessed and happy 

They thus prayed to their God Soma:— 

“ Where there is Eternal Light^H\the 
World where the Stm is placed^ in that 

* If oar readers carefully study the Hymns of the Rig 
Veda, addressed to Soma, they will agree with us in saying 
that Soma cannot mean anything else but the Divine Know- 
ledge. How Soma in later age came to mean Mooniwill be 
told in the Vedic Period of this work* 

Our readers may, however, ask why out of so many 
things in Mature, Soma was symbolised by the intoxicating 
Soma juice. It is very easy to guess. The Divine Know- 
ledge fills men with Ecstasy. {See Vedanta and Yoga). 
The nearest approach to Ecstasy was the exhilaration that 
the early Aryans felt when they quaffed the Soma juice. 
Nothing else could give them an idea of Ecstacy, 

t We are sure the answer will be an universai^^Na*;^ ' 
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tctlf lwp6T%i:i]lClhlc Wo7'ld^ pluGB 
O Soma 

M he7'e the Son of \ivasioat reigns as 
King,’\- where the Secret Place of Heaven 
is, ivhere the Mighty Waters are, there make 
me immortal, 0 Soma ! 

^^ here wishes and desires are, where the 
Bowl of the Prtght Sonia is, where there is 
Food and Rejoicing, there make me immortal, 
0 Soma ! 

Where there is Happiness and Delight, 
where the desires of our desires are attained, 
there make me immortal, 0 Soma ! % 

They knew not sin nor misery; they were 
erer blessed, ever happy. They knew their 
Soul to be Immortal and Divine. They, 
therefore, were conscious § that when they 

* Rig Veda, IX', 113. 
t Stt note on Yama in Chap. XIII. 

Knlwfedge*?'® anything else but the Divine 

.1. not sin, nor misery, and as thev IrnAn. 

their sauls to be immortal, -thev believed Lt aft« death 
AlfuTen of Ty’" Beatitude till Etemfty 
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would pass away from this world, they 
would enjoy for ever till Eternity that Bliss, 
that Eternal Beatitude, the aim and end of 
the pious and the blessed. * 

Such was the grand and simple religion 
of the early Aryans hut it remained not so. 
By the inscrutable Laws of Nature, this 
grand religion expanded and deteriorated 
and became in coume of time something 


How these Aryans lost their Snhva Guna and fell away 
from their purest state and how their religion consequently 
changed will be narrated in the Part III. 

We might mention here that the story of the fall of man 
is found in every religion, though the Aryan story is quite 
different from any other. .S/tf Chap. XIV, 

* We have clear traces of Dyans, Varuna and Agni 
in all the Aryan languages. Soma is hardly to be found in 
any of them. The reason is not far to seek. As it was 
impossible to get Soma plant in the Central Assian steppe 
or in Central Europe, the Indo-Europeans soon forgot all 


Even in the matter of Dyaus, Varuna and Agni, a great 


Theogony of the Aryan Nation, — the common origin of 
Greek and Sanskrit Mythology”. ( Ste Max Muller’s 
Essays, Vol. I, p. 3*i and 449 ) Taylor says We 
cannot affirm that the undivided Aryans were in possession 
of a common Mythology. It is more probable that out of. 
the same common words and the same thoughts, the Aryan 
Nations, after their separation, constructed separate Mythic 
tales, whose resemblances are apparent rathar than real . 
(Sm Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans, p. 331 )* , ' , ' . 
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quite different from what it was at tiie time 
of our ancient fathers. 


On this matter see Cox, Mythology of the Aryan ^ Na- 
tions ; Mahaffy, Prolengomena to Ancient History ; SaycCy 
Hibbert Lectures ; Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion 
Vol, II ; Rhys, Hibbert Lectures : Cook, Origin of Lan- 
guage and Religion ; Dunkery History oj Antiquity^ &c. 

Also the workfr of Mommsen, Grimm and other Germai® 
Scholars, 




CHAPTER XL 



THE EARLY ARYAK RITES. 


The early Aryans had no rites, nor any 
ritual, nor ceremony for worshipping their 
God Tahtjua. They adored and worship- 
ped Him hy Hymns of prayers and praisea 
and devotion to Him. * But from the re^ 
motest time, they had a simple Craremony 
to worship their God, Aoki, and a merry 
festival in honour of their divine guide, 
SoMA-t 

At the early dawn of day when the 
hriHiant Sun slowly rose up into the sky in 
all his glory, the beautiful Aryan women 
c^UDfuUy and reverentially washed the altars 

have no trace of any rite or ceremony tn connec-' 
tioa with Vamna cither in the Vedas, Zenda-Vesta 

t We need not mention that* the ceremony of worship- 
ping Fire was in vogue both amongst the ancient. Aryans 
and Iranians* We also find this Fire-worship amongst the 
Romans addressed < to Vesta^ the fire of the house, and 
amemgst the Greeks to Hestia^ the household fire. Vesta 
and Hesiia are the same as Sanskrit Vastu — house. We 
have already said that there is no trace of Soma-viox- 
ship amongst the European nations. Soma could not be 
procured where the Europeans lived. Soma grew only in 
kashigair. Sm Fart I. p» 17. 
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of their houses and decorated them with 
fragrant flowers.* The little happy family, 
consisting of the father and the mother, 
the brothers and the sisters, the sons and 
dauglitcrs and daughters-in-law, grouped 
round the holy place. The master of the 
houset' lighted the fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood which they called AruniX and the 
cere iiony they called Pramanthana.% 

When the pieces of wood were rubbed, 
and sparkles of fire shot out from them,; 
when the siin in all his majesty rose in the 
east and bathed them with his invigorating 

* This custom of keeping and decorating altars in the 
houses has almost disappeared in India. Some idea of this 
beautiful custom might be got from seeing the houses of 
the Tibhetians or the Sikimese in Darjeeling. With these 
beautiful altars, every 'house was in fact a temple. 

t At the time of these early Aryans, — there were no 
priests, or preachers, or castes, or creeds. Every man 
his own priest and religious head. One Ri^hi says : — “ I am 
a poet, — my father is a doctor, my mother is a grinderof 
corn. With' our different views, seeking for gain, we run as ' 
after cattle.” 

X The Arums were “two sticks.^’ This simple apparatus 
might! be called a “fire-drill” or “fire-churn,” since, the 
action consisted in rapidlv twirling the upper piece, made 
of Ashwatha-wood {ficus Religiosa)\xi the lower hollowed 
piece, made of some softer wood. 

Pramantha litterally means “ churning,” — hence the cere- 
mony of the kindling of fire was named “ PramanthanaP 
wnich name was "afterwards changed into or 

Agni-hotra, This PrcLt^antha became the Greek Proms- ' 
theus^ “who brought fire from heaven.” ^ / 



scmm the glory of God, t Butter t and 
milk were tlieii poured on the blazing.fire, 
and they called out Swaha and Swaha, 
§ And as the fire blazed forth in all its 
magnificent grandeur, they knelt before 
their beloved Gon and raised their eyes to 
heaven, to the golden Sun, 
or brilliantly shinin 
They uttered 


rising, or sinking, 
g in the Infinite above, 
in one voice, in the deepest of 
devotion, that grandest of Prayer, — Gaya- 
TM, which- is still the daily prayers of 
millions of men. |1 ■ 

* Our readers must always remember that the early 
Aryans did not keep any distinction between the bla*ine 
toe on their altar and the shininsr son in the sky. When 
they worshipped fire, they worshipped the Son as well, for 
they considered them to be the one and the same. 

f The total number of Hymns addressed to A^ni is 
233 m the Rig Ved*. ® 

t Not exactly butter ; it was GAee, melted butter. 

§ Sivaha litterally means “ O God, come for our good.’* 
It also means “ Eat. ’ This word became the most import- 
ant in all the Aryan Sacrifices. Various offerings were 
poured on the fire with the word, “ Swa/ia,-~Smiha.” (See 
A^m-hotra Sacrifices in the Brahmanaic Period 

of this History). 

II The prayer quoted is still the daily praver of the 
millions of Brahmans in India. It is called Gayatri, 
because It is composed in the Gavatri metre. It is called 
the Mother of the Vedas. One European scholar writes 
this text appears so insignificant as t« make the exceeding 
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That Longed-for Glory of the Heavenly 
Sacitar may we win ! May He Himself 
inspire our prayers ! * 

If they had any special prayer to make 
to their God, they did it afterwards in 
the greatest devotion and love. They never 
prayed unless their prayers were inspired by 
their Heavenly Pathor. 1* 

This ceremony was repeated at noon be- 
fore they took their meals ; and once again 
when the glorious Sun slowly sank down 
below the horizon, and light was lighted in 
every home. 

holiness attached to it something of a puzzle.’* But we 
humbly submit, it will not appear to be a puzzle at all, if we 
understand its proper sense and import- It should be the 
firsJ prayer of all nations, all that want io pray^ Man is 
fallible,— man does not know what is good for him ; he might 


•t The holy ’<y'ayatrp was recited before every ceremony. 
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Mve were the daily cieremonies reveren- 
tially performed by the ^rly Aryans. * 
Mrst was the adoration of God, either by 
lightening the fire, or by channting the 
hymns of prayers and praises to the Dbvas 
or VaktjnaI' 

The second was the adoration of the PlT- 
Eis, — their dead ancestors, — specially their 
dead father and grand-father, f Not a day 
passed in the life of these great people 
on which they had not their ancestors in 
their mind, or they did not show their res- 
pects for^ them by offiering some food to 
them or by maTdng charitable gifts to the 
ne^y. § This ceremony was the simpliest 
of its kind. Before they had their daily 


* These were (i j Deva Yajma^ (2) Bhuia Yajma^ (3) 
Pitfi Yajmay (4) BrahmU Yajma and (s) Manuskya Yajma, 

We do not know whether the word Yajma was known to 
the early Aryans, — ^^but F^^'—to worship — is a parent Aryan 
word. From Yaj was derived Yajna or Yajan — worship- 
ping. It is evident, from Yajatty the word Yajma was 
derived, which word became one of the most important 
tetms of the Aryan religion. Yajma is the Sacrijke of the 
Aryans. {See Brahmanaic Period, Part V.) 

t The kindling of fire and prayers offered to Agni as 
described before is the Beva Yajma. 

JThe honouring of the deceased Fathers was Ptfri Yajma. 

% Max Muller writes could even a step further 
and express my belief that the absence lof sucji services 
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morning meals, tliey took up some simple 
offerings and threw it to the south saying* . 
“ SWADHA to the PiTRIS.”* 

After doing their duty towards their God 
and their Pathers, they went out and placed 
food before their domestic animals, specially 
before their gentle and good Cow. Cow 
Was their friend, cow was their support, cow 
was their wealth. Never did they touch 
food before feeding their Mne and oxen. 
The third daily religious ceremony in the 
Aryan house-holds was the nursing and 
feeding of the domestic animals.'b^ 

for the dead and of an ancestral commemoration is a real 
loss in our own religion. Almost every religion recognises 
them as tokens of a loving memory offered to a father, to a 
mother, or even. to a child, and though in many countries 
they may have proved a source of superstition, there runs 
through them all a deep well of living human faith that 
ought never to be allowed to perish.’* 

* Like Swaha^ Swadha also became a very import- 
ant word in the rituals of the Aryans. Both Swaha an<J 
■Swadha mean the same thing — “eat,'* derived from the 
root Swad—Xo eat. When offerings were poured on the 
blazing fire, the Aryans said, ^\Swaha and when offerings 
were given to the Pitris. the dead ancestors, they said, 

SwadhaP 

t We find the cow in every phase of the Aryan life. 
She is every where, — itheir mythology is full of the cow ; 
their stories are struggles for the possession of the cow ; 
great battles werife faught over their great wealth, the cow. 
( Ary una’s light vS'ilh the Kurus for the Birata king*s kine 

an instanc<6. - Virata Patva, Mahavarata). 
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mail or woman at tneir aour,* ur xi uuciu 
was any in tliG liousG. They novor 

The cow, being so valuable, -“nay a part and pai'cel of 
their life, was held in the highest veneration by the Aryans 
which the moderon Hindus have not forgotten. 

This position of the cow in the Aryan household shows 
that they were agriculturists from the very beginning. A 
great European scholar 

“Cow is the distinctive 
absolutely unfitted by nature - 

existence, or for the torrid heat of the open steppe, 
the "protection of forest ^ ^ . . 

rest and sweetness of meadows, exactly suiting the farming 
stage of culture, which immediately follows on the noma- 
dic and precedes or co-exists 
since its wants and the care 

supplied only under r- . . ^ 

life, even though still very primitive, 
first in which the Aryan race appears ^ . 

we can scarcely realise what a wonderful, god-given, all- 
sufficient treasure this gentle, homely, patient comppion 
must have seemed to a people broken up into fomihes or 
small clans, wholly dependent each on its own dairy and 
Batch of tillage. The sweetest, most wholesome of foods, 
lowed from her udder, easily transformed m to the hutter 
which melted and clarrified, fed the sacred flame on the 

home altar, while her mate, the fiery bullock, supplied meat 

for the burnt-offering or, tamed and trained, became the 
' bbedient labouring steer. There were no bounds to the 
eratitude'and reverence, the loving care they paid to this 
fiving embodiment of a kindly providence, until they came 
„ to consider the cow as something holy and half dmne^ It 

•became to them the sacred animal, the object of almost 
worship, which it remains~to this day among their desces- 

This was called Pashu Vajmcc. 


writes : — ^ 

; animal of Aryan life. 
for the hardships of a npmadic 

^ - ^ it needs 

glades, the coolness of ‘streams, the 
es.vo/'tKr ciiifinoc thft farming 
the noma- 
Twith^the city-building stage, 
it demands are such as can be 
favourable and settled conditions of 
And in that stage, the 
to the historical vision, 
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took their food unlesi the guests imd the 
poor were fed and entertained.* 

The fifth and the last of the Aryan daily 
ceremonies was the study of the Vedas, 
which was the chaunting of the Hymns, 
cither alone or in chorus. Fifth was the 
Study in order to acquire the Human 
Knowledge as well as the Divine Know- 
ledge.1' 

These were the five daily ceremonies of 
our ancient fathers. They had also some 
special ceremonies and festivals,— particu- 
larly those of Soma and PiiOTJOhino.I 

In any beautiful moon-lit night, the 
Soma plant was plucked up by the roots 

• It was called Memuthya Yajma. Rig Veda XI. 117 
siMCiaHy scales ol charitable gifts. We quote the last verse. 

“"companions. l»e who has his 
tood to htmself, has his sin to himself.” 

♦t,« t- Brahma Yajma. The word Brahma at 

the t.me of which we speak and even at the Vedic time 

Veda,-henee “Knowledge.” 
OHi came to mean the Suprkmk 
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aad collected hj each and every family. Jt 
was then carried to the altar of the house 
and crushed between two stones. It was 
thrown, stalk as well as juice, sprinkled with 
water in a seive of loose woollen weave, 
whence after the whole had been pressed 
by the hand, the juice tricled into a vessel. 
The fluid was then mixed with sweet ojt sour 
milk with wheaten or other flour and put 
away to be fermented.* 

Generally at full-moon nights,— the 
Aryan families, both young and old, male 
and female, assembled on the green grassy 
lawns in front of their cottages and drank 
m ^solemn reverence this sweet exhilarating 
beverage, t They sang and danced and 

It is described as having hanging boughs, full of leaves 
alonff the stalks of light, ruddy colour (golden) and 
ioints containing in a fibrous, mane-like outer rind, an 
^^dance of imlky, acid, and slightly astringent sap or 
iuice Dr. Hang procured some of these Soma plante 
and, prepared the beverage while m Bombay. (Ss< bis 
Introduction tp AtHrria Brahmana.) 

t The process of preparing Soma is the roost 
and mystic act of the Vedic and 

^mann has written long dessMtations Sac”fi«& 

Our readers will find them elaborately dwelt on m the 
Earl V andVl ff this History. 
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made themselres happy as cups after cups ’ 
went round their merry circle. They all 
cried in exstacy : — 

‘^He, the Wise, has entered into us. Make 
us hum as ^vith fire, 0 Soma ! 

Prolong our life as the sun renews the 
days each morning, 0 Soma ! 

Our intelligence is exctted hy thee ; thou 
hast descended into all our limbs, 0 Soma ! 

Pisease has filed powerless •^—the power- 
ful Soma has descended into us and our 
days are lengthened r* 

Every year on the day in which they first 
went out to plough their field, the early 
Aryans, with their oxen and tine beautifully 
decorated, marched out in festive garb.'f As ’ 
they drove their ploughs through their fertile 
lands, they sang out in devotional strains : — 

moon connected with moon and 

TheTate? Aryans 

Rig Veda. are from the various hymns, of fee 

the^Hil“'‘°”^‘® Ae pr^ent^dtt 

~^'r r‘ ‘ ' - , ' ’ ’ 
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^ We shall conqmr the field with our 
friend, the Lord of the field. Let Him 
flourish our hine and horses. He always 
does this favour to make us happy. 

0 Lord of the field, as cows give us 
milk, so dost thou give us water ivhich is like 
honey, which is like Ghee and which is all 
holy. 

Let the crops he /uU of honey. Let the 
shy, the clouds, the atmosphere, he full of 
honey. Let the Lord of the field he full of 
honey. 

Let the oxen carry harden merrily. Let 
men work happily. Let tfie plough dig the 
ground cheerily. 

0 God, accept our this Hymns of Prayer. 
Let that water thou hast created in the sky 
water this earth. 

Let the plough merrily plotigh the field. 
.Let the cowherds merrily go with the kine. 

0 fortune-giving Sita* he propitious to 
us. Bestow on us wealth and give us the 
best fruits of our works. 

% < > * "The fallows made by the plough. 
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Let the eloilds m&'tily water the earth, 0 
(xod, hestow on us happiness and plenty,* 

Such were the simple rites and rituals of 
the early Aryans, hut on this grand and 
simple basis was reared up in course of 
time the most complicated system of rituals 
and ceremonies that were ever promulgated 
in this world. 








the ^KELIGION of the HINDUS 

tlie proposal of marriage rras sent h 
father of the bride-groom to the pare] 
the 1)ride, it generally being nnderstooc 
the young man had already secure] 
heart of the bride.* 

When-the proposal nas accepted 
arrangements irere made, the day o 
holy nuptials was fixed. On that happ; 
much feastings and drinkings were enjo' 

The ceremony was very simple 
solemn. No Aryan ever performed an; 
remony without first worshipping their 
Mre I and showing respects to their 
honoured Pitris. § The bride-o-mnn. 


marriage ceremony of the Vedic Period was not 
or shoit as narrated here, we, therefore canant 
to the conclusion that this very ancient’ Hvmn 
lie marria^'e fierpmnntr nf t> ... j* « ynm 
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When the bride-groom came with his 
party, he, his friends and relatives, were 
welcomed hy the fatlier of the bride with 
all honour and respect. They were then 
taken to the altar of the sacred family fire, 
and the bride-groom was invited to perform 
the holy ceremony of Agni-hotra.* When 
the fire blazed forth, kindled by the hand 
of the bride-groom, and the Sacred Gayatei 
was uttered by all present, d' the father of 
the bride stood up and said in a solemn and 
reverential voice : — 

O, daughter, I set assunder [the bond 
with which Glorious Surja hound thee to me. 
I set thee assunder of that bond of Varuna 
which is mine bg right. What is a mine of 
Truth, a home of Righteousness, I 'place thee 
there with your husband to live harmlessly 
for ever. 

* This is one of the earliest rites of the Aryans. Agni- 
hotra was th» kindling of the fire by the bride-groom, — 
which fire remained alij^ht in his house till his death. How 
this simple ceremony of Agni-koira or Agni-choyana became 
a most complicated rituals of the Aryans in the Brahmanaic 
Period will be dwelt on in the Parts V and VI of this work 
when we shall speak of the Brahmanas,— the treateses on 
rituals. 

t We have already mentioned that the early Aryans 
never uttered a prayer or began a ceremony without chaunt- 
ing the holy Gayairi. * 
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1 set this bride free from my hotise to be 
bound at her husband’s honne. I made her 
perfectly united iviih the place where she 
goes. 

O Vttruna, make her hicky and mother 
of good children.* 

The bride-groom then stood up and 
held the hand of the bride. He said as he 
thrice took the bride round the holy Fire : — 

J hold thy hand for luck and fortune. 
Be old by having me as thy husband. Bhaga, 
Arjaman, all-kind Savita, has placed thee in 
my hand to live with me in my house and to 
perfm'm all domestic works. 

O, Lord, thou sendest this lucky girl to 
me. She %vill bear children ; she ivill accept 
my loving embraces with love and affection. 
O Agni, tkmi givest me this girl. With her 
thou givest me toealih and children.’^- 

The bride then slowly and solemnly 
said : — 

Let Prajapati bless us with children. 
Let Arjama keep us united till our old age. 

* This is a translation of the Rig Veda, X, 85, 24-3J, 

t This is a translation [of the Rig Veda, X, 85, 36-37 
and 41. 
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Tliea did the father of the bride sav : — 

w \ ■■■ 

Let Pusha tarn thee hy hand and lead 
thee from this place. Go to thy home. Be 
the lady of the house. Rule over thy house- 
hold. 

Be happy tvith the birth of children. 
Perform, thy household duties with care. 
Unite thy body with that of thy husband. 
Rule in thy house till thou growest old. 

Be thou the Empress of thy father-in- 
law, Empress of thy rmther-in-law, and the 
Empress of thy sister-in-lato and thy brother- 
in-law.* 

Then did the father of the bride-groom 
say:— 

0 bride, for ever live with thy husband. 
Never part, — remain united for ever. Living 
in thy own home, he cheerful, merry, and 
happy, and play with thy children and 
grand-children. 

O bride, being blessed with luck and for- 
tune, live in the home of thy husband. Love 
our servants and maidservants. Do good 
to our domestic animals. 


Ibid 26 - 27 . 
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Jjet itiy mind be always cheerful. Let thy 
heauty he more beautiful, thy brilliancy more 
In'illiant. Be mother of heroes, and he devot- 
ed to God. Let our servants and maid- 
servants, and domestic animals he comfortahle 
and hapfy under thy rule,* 

Then all present stood up and prayed c— 

0 Varuna, let this lady he lucTcy and 
fortunate. Let her he the mother of many 
children. O Varuna, place ten children in 
her womb, and make her husband the ele- 
venth.^ 

The bride and the bride-groom then both 
knelt together side by side, raised their eyes 
to heaven and prayed in all solemnity - 

Heart to heart, O God, made us united 
for ever, 0 Lw'd, join us, unite us, male 
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The bride's father then invited all present 
to come and see and bless the happy bride 
m the following words. 

Tins bride is lucky and fortunate. Come 
all and see her and bless her, and then 

after wishing her happiness, depart to your 
homes.* 

The father of the bride ended the cere- 
mony by saying 

0 Viswavasu, * rise from this place,— 
for this bride is married. Go to other girls 
who have come to be of <m.n.vvlftr,nT,i 


t Bhaga, Arpman, Savita, Pusha &c., found it 
Hymn, are the different names of the Supreme God. 
shall d^cribe them more fully when we shall speak t 

laing God of marriage. 

-t Ibid 21-22. 

§ .Ja/^ar/ww-companions ; maid-servant.s, 
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girea by her father were carried before her 
car, and in front of all went the Holy Pire 
borne on the head ofi a good and pious 
man, — ^the Fire that would be 5 kept alight 
on the altar of their new home till they 
were dead.* 

And as she passed out of the home of 
her child-hood,- — all prayed in solemn ear- 
nestness: — I* 

Xef the Gods dvive all diseases hack to 
whence they came. Let not way-layers molest 
this happy pair. May they pass sady 
through all dangers on ivell-laid-out paths. 
May all fly Jar away who bring evils to 
them.\ 

This description is taken from that of Surja’s marriage. 

Rig Veda, X, 85, 6-13. ^ 

t This is a translation of Rig Veda, X, 85, 31*324 

. J The verses quoted above give us a very graffic des- 
cription of the early Aryan households, their domestic 
life, the high position that their women held in their 
domestic economy,-— in fact it places before our eyes almost 
a living picture of the Aryan family life of that very ancient 
time. 

A European scholar, after quoting the verses of 

•viund, bright of countenance,, bearing heroes, honouring the 
Gojs, dispensing joyP (Rig Veda, X, 85, 42-44) asks 
Might not the passage in Italics be labelled for all times 
The whole Duty of Woman" ? 



, vvi en tiiey separated and took to 
gion, the necessity for confonna‘ “ 
longer existed, nay, the necessitv for a 

sSiv 

) biiuai was at once resorted to 

lined probably from their advent in Indi 
or 13th century, IJ. C. Then 
sequent burial of tlie asljC' 

I3tli century, Ik C. t 
when burial was altogether dispenS^ 
by consignment of the ashes to a 1 
forms of obsequies, the first or expc 
inference only ; there is no ilocumen 
of It. The second or burial is tra 

hymn of the Rig Veda. The thi 
buritil IS described in the Aitareya 
Yajur Veda, and by almost ail th 
fourth is the modern lituaL The cr< 
the notice of Europeans the former 
of burial amoiigf the Hinducr Ic 


a new form of reli- 
■ition to national usage no 
a change to mark their 
' was ".'pres-; 
This conti- 
a to about the tqth 
, ,c«ime incremation with a sub- 
i ins lasted from the iith v>r 
“‘■'y ‘I’e Christian era, 

with, or substitute<l 
ivec Of these finir 
^ is deducibie fioin 
^evide^ce in supptyrt 
de in only a single 
3 r incremation cum 
imana of tlie Black 
timkams. Anci the 
of first bringing to 
currency of the practice 
: to Or, Roth. It was in 
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Agni as tbeir God, used to bury their dead, but it is 
certain that when they came to consider Agm as the Con- 
veyer of their prayers, their Messsenger, their Guide to 
heaven, they begun to burn their dead, bejieving that Agni 
wih convey the dead to heaven. Most likely burial of the 
ashes on the i«h day after cremation was the old custom 
preserved. It m.gbt be asked if cremation cum burial 
m vogue amongst the early Aryans, bow is it that the an- 
cient Jtan'ans and modern Parsis exposed their dead and 
have them devoured by voltures. We shall try to point 

PartstlfanTlV^of .1 iro^farTn 

rarts HI and IV of this work, that the Iranians borrowed 

this custom of exposure from the Red Races. We shall also 
find that m later age many of the Scythian customs entered 
into the funera) ceiemony of the Ayyans. 


Even Or, Rajendra Eala admits ; 

^The word Dakhma, used to indi 
exposure is made, suggests the id 
not unknown to the Parsis. The wo 

rw™" ^t?rt ?r Sanskrit and Zend, 
(Farg. Vn,, y. 51), It has been used 
tures. (S« Indo Aryans, Vol. II, p. 
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friends standing in a wide circle. * The 
head of the party then thus spoke t 

“Depart, O Death, go thy way far removed 
from that of the Gods. To thee, O Death, 
I speak,— thou hast eyes ; thou hast ears. 
Harm not our children, nor our men.” 

Then turning to the assembled mourners, 
he said : — 

“Go ye far away from the path of Death. 
Ye will be possessed of long life, wealth and 
children. Be ye holy and pure.” 

These men are alive ; they are divided 
from the dead. Propitious were our offer- 
ings to-day. Let us dance and laugh and 
be merry, for we are blessed with long-life.” 

Stones were then placed round the dead 
body, and the following was chaunted. 

“ This circle I set round those that are 
alive, so that none may haste to yonder goal. 
Let them live for a hundred autumns. Let 
this rock keep Death away from them.” 

t>- ”^4. IS, I6 and i8 of the loth Mandal. 

Kig-Veda, speak of the early Aryan funeral ceremony. The 
deseriptions are so graphic that we need not add much to 
them. 

t See Rig Veda, X, i8, 

^ ' " 'i;. SI 
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.xauc«,vs,uu Clays loliow lu succession, 
and seasons follow on seasons, nor comes the 
latter he tore the earlier, so dost thou, O, 
Creator, shape these men's lives.” 

iulfil, O ye mourners, your term of 
jears, and live ye to ripe old age, running 
> our race in turn, elder before, younger after. 
May Tanhoa * bestow on ye long life.” 

Ihe women then came forwaicl and pour*- 
_ cd oil and melted butter on the dead body, 
wlien the following Itik was chaunted. 

ihese women are not widows, they ai'e 
the wives of noble husbands, and they are 
mothers j let them ajjproacli, — tbeir eves 
decorated with Anjaua (unguents made of 
clarified butter). Xearless, not sorrowing, 
festally atared,let them proceed first in front 
of all others to their homes.”d- 

* Twasta is another name of the Aryan God. 

t Ropzin writes It is these two verses,-/. 7 and 
S of i8tb Sukta of the 10th Mandala, Kij- Veda, 'which 
have acquired such great celebrity and importance, as 
aftordiny conclusive proof that the Vedas do not yield any 

piecedent and authority for widow-burning, but quite and 
expressly the contrary. The sense of verse 7 has been 
perverted by the change of two letters (^^>«^-lfire-i„ the 
p ace o Ajira in front) and some slighter discrepancies in 
the interpretation of another word. But those two letter-v 
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The brother of the deceased 
near relative then took the n 
hand and said : — 


The supporters of the Saiee translated the verse thus 

“Let these women, not to be widowed, jiood .vive= 
adorned with collynum, holding clarified butter, consi^n 
themselves to fire. Immortal, not childless, nor husbandleL 

ginarfs°w'ul'''' ’ 

It is astonishing that it did not strike the commentators 
or translators that if the verse referred to the widow of the 
deceased, why the word women instead of a woman should 
lave been used. We give below Sayanna’s cominentarv on 
the verse. I he meaning of the Stanza, word for wo°d 
would 'o^—emah ’ these,” nartk, irregular plural nominative 
of nart^ women, alluding to the ladies of the kinsmen 
'f- “'6 ceremony ; the regular form is 
nar-jah.^^ 1 he women have for predicates, avidhavah “not 

Si” {S^epatK 

The next word, attjanena, is an adjective, qualifying sar- 
pisha, both in the instrumental case, meaning “with collv- 
rious butter. 1 he verb necessary for these elements should 
be one which means applying or smearing, and this is what 

“ totmell fcom the root mm 

The words of the second lice anasravah, “ tearless ” 
‘ diseaseless,” or free from pain either of body 
or mind, (it has been loosely rendered in one of the above 
quotations by not niiserable,”) susevak “well-served,’’ all 
lefer to, and are epithets of, yawn; “ wives," which fol- 
lows. ^^In the Rig Veda the last epithet is changed to sura- 
Uiah well-ornamented” without in any wav alterinir the 
construction. The verb is arohantu, “ let ascend ” or “ pro- 
ceed, pd agrees with the nominative /ctwaya/r, “ wives ’’ 
1 he dative b jonim, “ to house " in the singular, the house 
of the chief mourner, where they are to partake of a feast 
and not that of the females. The last word asre, “first 
or ’foremost," is an adverb, qualifying the verb arohantu, 
the female mourners preceding the men. 
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Arise, 0 Lady, come to the land of 
living. His life is gone by wliom thou liest. 
Come, thou hast done thy duty to him who 
took thy hand and married thee. Thy wed- 
lock with him is ended.”* 

The body was then placed on the funeral 
pyre, fire was set to it, and Agni was thus 
addressed : — “t* 

“Burn him not, consume him not, 0 Agni, 
rend not his skin or limbs. When thou hast 
matured him, convey him to the Fathers, 
and he will be obedient to the Devas.”i 


AH the great oriental scholars have adopted this Text, 
and we have followed them in the translation of the Verse 
as given above. Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitter says : — 

“ Thousands over thousands of deluded women, in the 
moment of their greatest grief, have been sent to the blazing 
pyre with this miserable passport to heaven.” 

See Indo Aryans, Vol. II, Chap, on Funeral Ceremony 
in Ancient India, in which the whole matter has been fully 
discussed. 

* This verse distinctly shows that the widow was taken 
back home, and she was often married again, 

tThis simple funeral ceremony became a long and compli- 
cated ceremony in the Brahmanaic Period. (See Parts V. and 
VL) as detailed in the Su/ras of Ashwalayana and others. 

:r The early Aryans believed in an Eternal Blissful State 
after death,. 


r 
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“ 0 deceased, let thine eye go to the sun, 
thy breath to the wind ; to earth, to the sky, 
into the waters or into the plants, go thy 
several parts as best beseems.”* 



‘ ‘ The mortal parts of this one is thine, 
0 Agni, kindle them with thy heat, con- 
sume them with thy flames, but convoy 
this man’s Unborn Part, assuming thy 
most auspicious forms, to the abode o£ the 
Righteous.”T 


“ May Pushan guide thee hence, 0 dead 
one, — Pushan, the wise, the universal She- 
pherd. Pushan is born in both the paths, 
that of heaven and that of earth; goes back 
and forth between both, knowing the way to 
the happiest abodes.” | 


“Go forth, follow the ancient paths on 
which our Pathers went. The two kings, 
shalt thou behold,-— Varuna and Yama,— § 

* Is this not Scientific? 

t The UNBORN Part. A great European scholar e.x- 
claims Was ever the very essence of “ the Soul ” more 
lelicitously expressed?” 

t Pushan is another name of God. 

§ Yama was the first man to die, and we all follow him 
to the world,— world of Eternal Bliss,— which he was the 
first to enter and where, therefore, he assumed the part of 
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where they revel in bliss. There join Tama 
and the Fathers, where every wish is granted 
in the highest heaven. Free from blemishes 
enter thy home there, clothing thyself in a 
hew and shining body.”* 

O Agui, revive him whom thou hast con- 
sumed. Let water come to this place and 
let green fresli grass grow over this spot. ”1’ 
After collecting the bones and ashes of 
the dead, the mourners returned home at 
the setting of the sun and on the tenth day 

host, receiving those that joined him as they came and 
thus naturally became their king and ruler. 

He was the son of Vivaswat, and Vivaswat was no other 
than God, as such Rig Vedic prayer will testify : — “ May 
Vivaswat grant as immortality. Let Death go its way and 
immortality come. May He protect our people to their old 
age. 

We find Yama as Yima, the son of Vivantvant, in the 
Zenda- Vesta , but here Vivantvant is a saintly priest and 
Yima, the first king of the golden age. 

In the Rig Veda he is the King of Elysium where the dead 
join him ; he is not their judge or chastiser. But in the 
Brahmanas Yama appears “stripped of all his gracious 
features and tricked out, all the horrors of the Devil’’ 

^ There can be no more simple but grand description 
of the Future Life to which the- early Aryans aspired. 


t This is i\\€ last verse of Rig Veda, X, i6. 
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the ashes and the hones were buried when 
the following Biks were chaunted 

“Hie thee to Earth, the Mother ; to the 
wide-spread, blessed Earth ; to the pious man , 
she is a maiden soft as wool ; may she guard 
thee from evil. Open wide, O Earth, oppr^fc 
him not. Be gracious unto him ; shelter 
kindly, cover him, 0 Earth, even as a mottiW 
covers her infant with her garment. Now let ; 
the house of clay stand firm and steadfast, 
home on a thousand pillars ; may it ever h© ^ 
sprinkled with clarified butter, and be a shel- * 
ter unto him for age. I have heaped up th^ f 
earth around thee, and may this clod not;} 
hurt thee as I place it over thee. May tlii^| 
Fathers guard this house, and Yama prepEKt*^|f 
thee a dwelling in the world beyond.” 

^ Setf Rig Veda, X, i8, 10-13. 
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cue iascruta!)le Laws of Nature, 
every thing in the Universe, animate or in- 
animate, is l)ound to change and to expand, 
to grow and to decay. The Aryas, as they 
grew in number, had to live in places far 
away from their original crade-land. The 
climate, physical aspects, the surroundings, 
of their new homes daily told upon them. 
They gradually and slowly began to change 
in every way, — in physical appearance, in 
language, in manners and customs, nay in 
religion. They could not help it; Nature 
did her work.* 

Further again, they came in contact with 
various races and tribes, some as bnemies 
and some again as friends. The enemies 
they had to fight with often and anon, and 
the friends they had to trade with for their 
own comfort and convenience. Thus did 
they imbibe many of their manners and 
customs, receive many of their things and 
words, and grow to become|gradualIy quite 
different beings from what their fathers were, 

* 1“ III and IV of this v\oik,— in the Vedic 

I enod, our readers will have dear traces of this chance 
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To give and to receive is the Law of Nature. 
The Aryas gave much to the other races and 
received much ia return. 

Peace-loving, quiet, gentle and good 
though they ever were, yet had they to fight 
to defend their homes and hearths from the 
incessant attacks of the marauding hordes 
that fell upon them from all sides. Thus 
did lidja Grtma daily develop(} in them. 
With it their fighting propenseties increased, 
and they Avere filled with restlessness, avarice 
and pride.* 

With the friendly tribes they had to 
associate, to trade, and to barter, and thus 
Avas theix' Tama also gradually deve- 

loped. When liaja and Tam'% are in ascen- 
dant, Ntftoa becomes dormant, and Avith the 
disappearcince of Sativa, disairnear in man 
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Thus came about the jfall of the Aryas.* 
In the Pre-Vedic Period, the Rishis were 
general, — in the Vedic Period tliey became 
but exceptional. Their Devine Knowledge 
was replaced by Ignorance which, however, 
the Yedic Aryas tried to overcome by culti- 
vating their Human Knowledge. 

The Satwika Ai'yas. in course of time, 
thus became men of three distinct charac- 
teristics, namely Sativika, Satwa-Rajasika 
and Sativa-Raja-Tamasika. The Satioika 
were few and far between ; they were the 
Poets, the Prophets and the Rishis. The 
Satioa-Rajasika were the fighters, — the de- 
fenders of the Aryan hearth and home ; 
and the Sattva-Raja Tamasika were the 
traders and the cultivators.* 

But soon did the Rishis disappear, and 
their places were filled up by big Philoso- 
phers and Scientists, The noble defenders 
of the country grew to be the most ' aggres- 

* By this we do not mean to say that caste system 
was formed at this period. There was no sort of caste in 
the Pre-Vedic Period, in the Vedic Period not caste, but 
some sort of classification as above mentioned, wa.s form- 
ed, — but there were no caste exclusiveness, caste distinction 
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Rive conqiiorors ot otlier people s lanas ; me 
peaceful cultivators aud traders becave 
avaricious and adventurous merchants that 
went to the furthest end of the earth to 
amass fortune and wealth. 

Struggle how much hard they did, they 
could not stand against the inevitable Laws 
of Nature. Their Golden Age was dead and 
gone. Where there reigned ever-lasting 
Bliss, — en-nobling Purity, — immortalising 
Goodness and Piety, — there appeared vice 
and sin, avarice and pride, luxury aud lust, 
miseries and woes. Nature made them per- 
fect; Nature again led them astray from 
their glorious state. 

But as they were carried away from 
their Divine Knowledge, from their State 
of bliss and glory, from their purity and 
piety, they rose higher and higher in wealth,- 
aud power, in luxury and grandeur, in civi- 
lisation and learning. Their cottages be- 
came palaces, their villages became cities, 

or caste prejudices in existence. A Rishi’s son became a 
wairior, or a cultivator’s son a Rishi and so on. How caste, 
as a natural sequence, was gradually formed will be traced 
later oa. ' , , 
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their tiny possessions became kingdoms 
and empires. Thus was their Godliness re- 
placed by Worldliness, — their simple and 
true Paith by a great Retualistic and Philo- 
sophic Religion. 

Such were the Aryas we meet with in 
the wonderful records they have left behind 
them in their holy and sacred Vedas. Such 
were the children of the Pre-Vedic early 
Aryans, our ancient fathers, whom we 
humbly tried to paint in these pages. And 
how all this came about, we shall try to 
describe as we proceed with this history of 
our great Religion!* 


See Parts III and IV, 
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CHAPTER I, 


THE VEDAS 


The most ancient records of human 
civilisation, and of Religion and Literature, 
are the Vedas.* The earliest History and 
Scripture of the Hindus are their holy 


* This claim cannot be disputed by the Egyptian menu** 
mental records and papyras rolls, or even by the cunei- 
form inscriptions, tablet-libraries or long literature of the 
Assyrians, now brought to light. They are but fragments, 
whereas the Rig Veda is a complete record. See Weber’s 
Indian Literature, p. a.j Muller’s Chips from a German Work 
Shop, Vol. L p. 5., Roth’s Literature and History of the 
Vedas, p, 13 



TUE BHM0ION OF HI H DUS. 


aiid sacred Vedas. Whafc then are thaso 
Vedas ? t 


The earliest of the Vedas are the Rig Veda Hymns, 
But all these Hymns were not composed in a day ; there 
are ancient and modern Hymns, Many Risbis speak of 
their own Hymns as risiu, but many again mention of e?id 
Hymns. (S^^' Rig Veda, R'Ook j, Fiymn 12, Verse 11 
I, 27, 4 ; 1 , 60, 3; I, 89, 3 ; I, 96, 2 ; 1, 30, to; J, 43, I ; II, 
17, I; IX, 24, I ; III, I, 20 ; VI, 17, 13 ; VI, 22, 7 ; VI, 44, I3 ; 
vi 48, II ; vi 50, 62. (See also Muir’s Sanskrit Tejsts). 

Max Muller designates the most ancient portions of the 
Bynms by the term of Chhandas and those that are com- 
p«?ratively modern as Mantras^ {See History of Ancient 
.Sanskrit Literature, p. p. 70 ftnd 525). But we might men- 
tion that no where in ancient or modern Sanskrit, Chha 7 ida$ 
are ever applied for ancient Hymns and Mantras iox modern 
Hymns. Chhandas and Mantras are simultaneausly used 
lor the Hymns of the Vedas. 

We begin the Vedic Period of this history frorn 3000 
B, C. We assume that if not all, many of the Kig Veda 
Hymns were composed before 3000 B. C. {See Note p.p. 7-9) 
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The Vedas that "we now ’possess are a 
stupendous mass o£ literature of various 
shades aad grades. They were originally 
three in number, namely Rik, Saman and 
Xayus,* but they finally became four with 
the addition of the Atharvan. Each of 


appeared (London, 1869). Publications of the text and 
translations of single hymns or detached passages are too 
numerous to be referred to here; for such, see especially 
Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts (five Volumes, London). 
Griffith has translated all the four Vedas. There is a Text 
and Translation of the Rig Veda in Bengalee by Romesh 
Chandra Dutt. On the general literature of the Vedas, we 
can refer our readers to Colebrooke’s Works, Vol II, Max 
Muller’s History of the Sanskrit Literature, Weber’s History 
of the Indian Literature, St. Hilaire’s The Vedas, W. D. 
Whitney on the Vedas in the Journal of the Oriental Society 
Vols. IH and IV., Roth’s Dessertation on the Legend of 
Jemshrfd and the Highest Gods of the Aryan Races in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, IV. p. 417, VoL 
Vn. p. 607 &c. <&c. 

* In ancient Sanskrit literature, the Indian Scriptures, 
are mentioned under the name of Trai-Vtdya^ or the ‘‘Triple 
Science.” The Prayers in metre are called Rik^ and those 
in prose are named Yajm^ while those intended to be sung 
are named Saman. The Riks of the three Vedas are com- 
prehended under the name of Maniras ; and the complete 
collection of Hymns, Prayers, and Thanks-givings, belonging 
to a Veda, is called its Samhita. It is evident that at a more 
subsequent period a fourth Veda, the Atharvan, was added 
to them ; though it was never held as sacred as the other 
three. However, the Vedas are now four in number, 
the Rig Veda, the Veda of Hymns, the Sanaa- Veda, the 
Veda of Songs, the Yajus Veda, the Veda of Sacrificial 
Formulas, and the Atharva Veda, the Veda of Incantations. 
Manu in his Institutes speaks of the three first Vedas, 
calling them Trayam Brahma: Sanatanam ; and he mentions 
only once (XL 33) “the Revelations of the Atharvan-AngL 
alluding to, but not designating by name, the Atharva- 
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these Vedas ha% Appeadices attached to it» 
called Brahraanas, Araiiyakas and Upani- 
shads.*^ And all this in pare or in whole 
is known by the name of Srteti, d* and consi- 
dered to be self-existing, uncreated, God- 
given and eternally true.i 


Veda. Amara Sinha, i?i hjs Dictionarvj also notiees only 
three Vedas ; and declines the Atharvan a place among themr 
The Atharva-Veda is not mentroned in the Ckhaftdgaya- 
l^anishad ( IV^ 17, i) j and the Kaushifaki Brahmafia. 
But m the Atharva-Veda itself, it is classed among the 
Vedas under the designation of the Atharvans and Angirasas 
n similarly alluded to in the Satapaiha- 

J^akmana (XIII, ^ 3, 7). And in the ninth verse of the 
Furusha-Sukta it is mentioned and designated under the 
tjtle of Chhandas, Colebrooke says : — “The true reason 
why the three first Vedas are often mentioned without any 
notice of the fourth, must be sought, not in their different 
origin and antiquity, but in the difference of their use and 
purport.” (Essays Vol. I. p. ii). 

-ru * Brahmanaicand Vedantic Periods of this History. 
The Period in which the rituals mentioned in the Brahmanas 
to be performed till they were over-thrown by the 
Philosophic Religions, — we call Brahmanaic Period, 

f At latter end of the Brahmanaic Period, this generic 
name ( was given to the Vedic literature, /. u. to the 
four Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads» We first 
meet with this word in the Su^rm. (See Brahmanaic Period, 
Parts V and VI.) 5 r«/x means hearing in contradistiction 
to bmnh, that which is to be remembered Sruti was the 
Vedas ; was the remaining sacred writings of the 

Hindus, such as Manu-Samhiia^ Puranas &:c., &c. 

andrfaith of the Hindus about 
.$1 m 5 '^ Veda, X. gj g, says, ‘’They sprung' from 

Sacrifice of Purusha.” Atharva Veda X^ 7, 14 

says, They rested on Skambha,” / 5 f<f, ’XIII. 4 38. ‘-Thev 


THE TEDAS. 



Blit they did not all simulfcaneously come 
into existence, nor could they all possibly be 
self-existing, uncreated and eternally true. 

* The Rig Veda contains Hymns called 
Chhandas and Mantras ; 1* the Saman is 
these Hymns put to music with necessary 
changes ; the Yayus are these Hymns again 
arranged for rituals with proper directions ; 

are produced from Time ; ’’ Ibid^ XIX. 54, 3, “ Produced 
from Agni, Vayu and Surja,” Sathapatha Brahmana, XL 
5, 8 and VI. I. 8 says “They sprung from the leavings 
\uchhishtd) of the Sacrifice Manu, 1,21, 23 says : — 

•* They sprung from the Prajapati and the waters.”. Vishnu 
Parana, i, 5, 48, Bhagavata. III. 12, 34 and 37 and Marken- 
deya Parana, 102-1, say : — “They were created by Brahma ; 
they were produced from the GaycUri*^ Harivansa, 47, and 
II, 516 say : — “They| were created by Vishnu or as having 
Saras wati as their mother. Mahavarata, Santi Parva, 12, 
and 920 say : — “ They are the hair of Prajapati^s beard.” 
( 5 « Taiiieriya Brakmand). 

Manu in i, 3, 23 distinctly says that the Vedas are Self- 
JSxisUni and that the Creator meditated over the three worlds 
and thence produced three Lights, namely the Fire, the Air 
and the Sun, from which were extracted the Rik, the Saman 
and the Yayus. 

* Our readers will find as we shall proceed with this 
History, that our assertions are based on facts. Even the 
Rig Veda contains many Hymns which are far from being 
the results of Divine Kmwleds^e^ and they are not religious 
or connected with religion, such as the Hymns on Gambling 
on Frogs dec. There are many secular poems in the Rig 
Veda* In fact, on the face of it, when the Rig Veda Hymns 
were collected, all ancient poems then current were brought 
together under the appellation of the Rig Veda, f. e. the 
Book of Hymns. 

' t jSVtf Note in p. i*. ' ! 
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works oa them.* It is evident, therefore, 
that the Tedas must have passed through 
at least six Strata before they came to their 
present shape, namely ; — ■ 

in Brahmanas and the Upanishadf 

1 We believe we must state here a few facts about thf 
Chronology of these works. At least we should trv „• 
some sort of Chronology of thrVed^c PeHod it 

t on of language of these different works and on the rhf 

it;«edX/.r;o;L%t;r”Uo.S' 



TSE REIiIGIOK OF THE HINBHS, 


(1), The Stratum of the Hymns, com- 
posed and uttered by yarious Eishis and 

India at the time of Vyasa with that of the Veda Hymns, 

we can very well understand that it must have taken many 
centuries for such a great change to take place. At the time 
of Vyasa, it is apparent all the Rig Veda Hymns were not 
only composed but have grown ancient — nay difficult to 
understand, or otherwise the necessity for editing them 
would not have been felt. Therefore it can be fairly 
assumed that at least two or three hundred years must 
have passed away from the day on which the last Hymn 
of the Rig Veda was composed to the time when they 
were finally arranged by Vyasa in or about 1700 B. C. 
in the Hymns of the Rig Veda, the Aryans led the same 
simple to life as we have described in Parts I and II., but 
at the time of the Kuru-Panchala war, they have become 
almost quite a different people. This great change cannot 
take place in a century or two. Therefore we have fixed 
the end of the Vedic Period approximately in B. C. 2000, 
From this date Vedic Religion began to be replaced by 
Brahmanaic Religion which daily grew to be more and 
mote orthodox. 

We have fixed the Vedic Period from 2000 B, C. to 3000 
B. C. We mean by the Vedic Period the time when the 
Rig Vedic religion, as we shall narrate in these two Parts^ 
became fully developed. We shall presently see that this 
religion have passed through at least four strata before 
any Brahmanas were added to it. It is not possible for all 
these changes to come about in less than a thousand years. 
It is impossible to say when the first Hymn of the Rig vms 
uttered. But in our humble opinion the Aryas had their 
Vedas, the Hymns, from their earliest days. (Sfe Part II). 
We find them in the Rig Veda Hymns in the land extend- 
ing from the Helmond to the Jamuna ( 5 ^^ next chapter), 
— when their number must have become many hundreds 
of thousands ; therefore we must say that it must have 
passed many thousands of years before they could possi- 
bly be so numerous. We can thus assume that the Vedic 
Hymns, whether now extinct or to be found in the Rig Veda, 
must have been in existence many hundred years before 
B. C. 300a. We shall find later on that in at least 5000 
B. C, the traces of the Aryan civilisation and religion 
could be found amongst the adjacent races. 
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running through many generations.* 

(2). The Stratum of the Sanian, when 
these Hymns were so arranged and put to 
music as to fit them for singing, which 
became absolutely necessary to celebrate the 
Soma Festivals. And to put to music more 

Tlie oriental scholars of Europe thus place the date 
of the Rio Veda Max Muller places the date of the 
Vedas from looo to 1200 B C. But St. Helaire writes 
’ Max Muller would have dofse better if he had not souahc 
to hx such precise limits to write down the result of his 
investigations so acctirately.'” Haug says We do not 
besiute therefore to assign tire composition of the bulk of 
the Hrahmanas to the years 1400-1200 B. C. 4 for Sanhita we 
require a period at least 500-600 years with an interval of 
2;oo hundred yeais between the end of the proper Brahmana 
period. Thus we obtain for tire bulk of Samhita the space 
from 140G to 2000 B. the oldest hymns and sacrificial 
formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, so 
that we would fix the very commencement of Vedk litera^ 
ture between 2000-2400 B. Haug’s Aiterriya Brah- 

mana, *. p 47.) Weber says The circumstances that the 
oldest ^records begm the series of Nakikatnu within the 
sign Krittika carr-ies us back to a considerably earlier period 
even than these date.s derived from the so" called Vedic- 
Calender, vtz.^ to a period between 27S0-1S20 B. Cd’ {See 
History of the Indian Literature, i p. 2). 

* ThejRig Veda Sanihita^presents two fold .sub-divisions. 
The first has eight Ashiakas, each of which is sub-divided 
into eight Adhyayas, and each of these again into ^3. Varo-as 
usually consisting five verses, {See Max MidleLs Ancmnt 
Sanskrit Literature, p*. 220). 

The second division is that into ten MamdaJas^ eightv 
five Antivakas and 1017 Suktas (Hymns) and 10, 580 Rickas 
(verses) ; namely ist Mandala contains 24 Attmvakas and 
*91 Suktas ; 2nd Mandala^ 4 Anuvakas and 43 Sukfas ' 
3rd Mmndmla^ 5 Anuvakas and 63 SuMas ; 4th Mmldala 5 
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than 1017 Hymns of 10,580 Terses couM nof 
he the work of one or two generations.^ 


Suk^as ; 7tb Blandala, 6 Anuvakas and 104 Suktas ; 8th 
Mandala^ 6 Amivahas and 104 Sukias ; 8th Mandala^ ; 
Anuvakas and 92 Suktas ; 9th Mandala, 7 Anuvakas nncl 
514 Suktas \ and iq\X\ Mafidala, 12 Anuvakas and 191 
Suktas, 

Of the 191 Suktas of the ist Mandala, 30 are composeo 
m uttered or seen by Kishi Dirghatama and hrs son ; 
bv Angira and family ; 27 by Kanwa and family : 27 hj 
Agasta; 27 by Gotam and bis son ; 13 by Paruchhepa, tbt 
f son of Devadasa ; 11 by Madbuchhanda, the son of Viawann- 
Ira* 9 bv Parasara* the son of Sakti j 7 by Siinasepa, thf 
‘ son' of Ajigartlia; I by Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, and 
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(3). The stratum of the Yayus was 
the period whea the simple Aryan rites in 
course of time came to be long Situals, in 
consequence of which it became neeessary 
to arrange the Hymns so as to suit thorn 
for various ceremonies.* 


(1*), The Stratum of the Atharvan was 
the long period, — many centuries no doubt. 


'first part of the Sania Samhita. This is divided into six 
PrapathakaSy^^oh. of which consists of ten Dasais or decades 
of ten Richas each. The first twelve Damts contain invoca- 
tions ®f Agni, the last eleven are invocations to Soma, while 
the 36 intermediate ones -are for the most part addressed to 
Unijra. The second part of the Sama Samhita is divided into 
ttine Frc^afkakas, each of which again is sub-divided into 
z or occasionally 3 verses closely connected with one 
another. 


Our readers will learn more of the Sama Veda when we 
shall describe the Soma Sacrifices in the Brahmanaic Period 
of this History, 


* The Yayus Veda, as we have already said, is a Veda 
of ritualism and ceremonies and is distinguished above the 
other Vedas by the great number of difierent Schools, which 
belong to it. In the first place there are two Yayus Veda^ 
namely the Black Yayus and the White Yayus. It is evi- 
Htent this Veda must have passed through some changes 
and developments owing to the predominance of the theo- 
logy and ritualism of the Brabmanas that followed imme- 
diately after the true Rig Vedic Religion, Perhaps the 
original Yayus Veda is lost. The present Yayus Veda or 
Vedas are full ot Brahmanical orthodoxy and ritualism. In 
fact it is the foundation on which they are built. Therefore 
we shall fully deal with this Veda and the history of its 
' different Schools in the Brahmanaic Period of this History; 

' for in this Part and the following, we shall make an attemp ‘ 
''A' paint only the Rig Vedic Religion- ^ > 
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THE VEDAS, 


j j , ^ ,L.* oiiug^ic uccween ortho- 

® P^’ilosophy and freethinking 

1^ Brahmanism. (See Parts VII, VIII, 


+ There were Hymns in the Rig Veda when the Arvas 
were near the Indus, and there are Hymns also when 
they were on the banks of the Ganges and the Jamuna 
pc Aryans could not have extended from the Indus to 
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ixito long and complicated ritualistic cere* 
monies and sacrifices * 

When once the religion of the Aryas 
began to expand, no earthly power could 
possibly stop it. The religion of the Hindus 
expanded both in the direction of rituals 
and rites as weli as that of Philoshophy 
and Speculation, ‘i* Although the Divine 
Knowledge became scarce amongst the 
Aryans, the Human Knowledge, however, 
was highly cultivated in the Aryan Dand j 
and the resulis were the Brahmanas and 
the TJpanishads. And a time came when all 
these different literatures, taken as parts of 
a whole, were considered to be uncreated 
and eternally true, and were given the name 
of the Vedas. I 

But we know the original meaning of 
the Vedas was not what it came to be 
in the Brahmanaic Period. Originally the 

* When they were in the valley of the Ganges and the 
JamunaT their ritualism was fully developed and the Brah- 
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Teda meant the Divine Knowledge, where- 
cver and whatsoever form it miglit he.* 
Hence the Hymns of the Rishis which wore 
the Expression of their Experience of God 
were called the Vedasd*. In coni’se of time 
the Vedas became the generic name of all 
the ancient sacred writings of the Aryans 
from the edas to the Vedantas.+ 

Dor how many hundreds of years the 
Vedas remained scattered over the Aryaji 
land and kept alive in tlie memory of its 
people,! wo do not know and cannot defi- 
nitely say. But we know that some four 

* See Part II. p. 97. 

+ According to tliis, the Teachings of Jesa.s oi the 
Buddha might also be called the Vedas. 

-f The Upanishads are c tiled Vedantas, that is th« 
End of the Vedas.” {See Parts Vll and Vlli). 

oId«fnlm!i'nf''M religion, -and the 

oldest name of the oldest system of philosophy in India is 

Veda*’’** highest object of the 

S We need not say, the Vedas, nay the entire Hindu 
ocriptures, were kept alive in the memory of man, and even 
when writings were discovered, and came into vogue, they 
were not put down to writing, for to write down the sacrecl 
Snptuies was considered to be a sacrilege. 

'f possible to keep thi.s mass of literature in the 
mher ^ ^ man has been fuHy di.-.<-tissed by Max Muller and 
Others, See Inata, what can it teach us. rn 213.016^ 
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tliousand years ago * Krishna Daipayana 
Vyasa collected and arranged and edited 
the Vedas in the form we And them now, 
and taught them to his four desciples, 
namely Kig to Paila, Saman to Jaimani, 
Yayus to Vaisampayana and Atharvan 
to Sumantu. $ The Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads, — at least most of them, — were 
not composed and promulgated when this 

^ See Note in p.p. 7*8. 

t Vyasa means ^‘an arranger.” It is a title of honour 
which has come down even to this day. 'I'liere is a Vyasa 

the pressetu day in Benares. 

I Vyasa also collected and arranged the Puranas (old 
annals) and IHhasas (histories) and taught them to Suta. 
See Vishm Purana, Part 3, Chap. IV. Vijaya'inlasa on the 
Study of the Vedas ; Charanvyuha on the Sakhas (Schools; 
of the Vedas ) 

These six illustrious desciples of Vyasa taught these 
different Scriptures to their disciples in turn. Thus in course 
of time many different Schools of the Vedas came into 
existence. We shall trace the history of these Schools later 

■■■•■on.' ■ 

Some of the European scholars have considered that 

Vyasa was merely a mythical per.'ionage. Whitney sa5^s : 

"'The name Vyasa signifies nothing but the personification 
of the whole period and work of collecting and arranging 
the sacred writings which are of different age and origin.” 
{See Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol, H. p. 103). With all respects 
to Professor Whitney, we do not understand why Krishna 
Daypayana Vyasa should be a fiction, when we find his name 
and his traditions prevelent in India for the last four thousand 
years, and when mention being made of him in the entire 
Sanskrit literature. What was the use of creating such a 
Myth? 
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great event took place * A thousand 'vears 
tnust kave passed away between tbe “time 

■ 7 of the Rig Veda began to 

.be considered sacred and divine, and Vben 
they were finally m-ranged by the great 
yasa. Then as the time wore on, the Brah'' 
mauas and the TJpanishads, one after the 
other, began to be added to the different 
e as. y that tune the language of the 
aymns had grown quite unintelligible to 
tbe majority of the people, and a language 
to be so changed as to be unintelligible 
IS not the work of a century or two.t 

Woes of”he^Maha\^araTa^'^^Bu?tn*so of the 

and Upanishads, we find the names "of Parikshit*^^*''?'T”^* 

mayajaya mentioned. (See Aiterriva Brahm\ 


grammatical peculiarities 
euphonic rules, word'-for 
syntax,- 

. . an older Ian 

h t; ■ 

rise 2| language whkh 


run through all depart- 
compositipn, 
peculiarities are 
consisting 
the like, and partly 
a is still in the bloaM 


ments 

’declension, conjugation, s 
partly such as characterise 

m g— ' ■ ; 

such as character 
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Therefore, again, the Vedas, as arranged by 
Vyasa, lean much towards Brahmanism, 
because he lived in the Brahmanaic age, — * 
at least when it began to assert itself.* 

"We can, therefore, say that the Rig Ve- 
die religion flourished amongst the Arytis at 
least for a thousand years ; when at last it 
almost disappeared and was replaced by the 
•Religions of the Brahman as and the Upa- 
nishads. It began in simplicity and purity, 
.but went on expanding and developing tUl 

and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rule# 
than those of common usage, and which has not like the 
classical Sanskrit passed into oblivion as a native spoken 
dialect become merely a conventional medium of communi- 
cation among the learned, being forced, as it were, into a 
mould of . regularity by long and exhausting grammatical 
treatment. The dissimilarity existing between the two m 
respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, 
is, to say the least, not less marked. Not single words 
alone, but whole classes of derivations and roots, with the 
families that are formed from them, which the Veda exhibits 
in frequent and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have 
left but faint traces, in the classical dialect, and this to such 
an extent as seems to demand if the two be actually related 
to one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer 
interval between them, ' then we should be inclined to 
assume, from character and degree of the grafhimatiqal, and 
more especially the phonetic, differences/’ Journal of 
the J^medcan Oriental Society, HI, p*. 296. 

*5iwFartI .. 
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grew merged in the great Religioa of the 
Vedanta.* 

* We shall try i« the present two Parts of this History 
to narrate the development of the Religion of the Aryas 
which went on expanding for at least one thousand years. 
Many great European scholars have written the history and 
the state of the Religion and Society of the Aryans of the 
time of the Rig Veda and the other Vedas,-— Vut wq are 
4»orry we shall have to differ from them on many points, 


THE GEOGRAPHY OE THE VEDAS. 

In the Vedic Hymns we find that the 
Aryas were living over a vast tract of land, 
extending from the junction of the Ganges 
and the Jamnna on the east, to the land 
of the Accads* on the west • — from Balkh, 
and the land of the Scythesi' on the north, 
to the lands of the l)ravids| and the sea on 
the sonth.§ 

Poishi Sindhukrit thus sings the praises 
of the rivers of the Aryan-Land : — 1\ 

" 0 'Waters, the poet sings your great 
glory in the house of his J ajamuna.^ They 
run on in three streams, heing seven in 

^ See about the Accads, next chapter. 

+ See about the Scythes, Ibid, They were afterwards 
known by the name Sakas, 

J See about the Dravids, Ibid. 

§ See Part I, p. 4S. 

This is Rig Veda, X. 75. This Hymn is known 'as 
the ** N adistuH^'^'* praises of the rivers. 

If Our readers will find that already at the time of the 
Kig Veda, a class of priests, though not ^priestly casie^ has? 
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each stream. The majesty ot the Sindh, 
JS over all the others.” 

“O river Sindhu* you ran to- 

wards the land of plenty, God Varuna cut 
your paths for you. You stand at the head 
of all I'unning rivers/^ 

“ The roarings of the Slndhti rise from 
the earth to the sky. Prom your roarings, 
it appears as though showers are pourihg 
from the ebuds. The Sindhu is coming as 

if a bull IS rushing onwards with dreadful 
roars.” 

O Sindhu, as the cows go to t^eir 
calves with milk, so do the other rivers come 
all around you with water. As a king goes 
with his army to do battle, so do you march 

in front of all others with these two lines of 
rivers.” 

^ *"0 Ganga, O Jamuna^ O Saraswati, 
Satndn and Parushni, divide my this Hymn 

househoIders^wL at \hf/ 

other works, such as fifb „J“raSL“T/“"^ 

to perform these rerpmnnSc.' 

ceremonies these “o® whose religious 

manas performed were called /nja- 

^ The word Sittdhu inean«; t » » . 

nver of the Aryan land was finally callelSwL^'^®^^* 
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amongst you all. 0 Marutbridha river — 
joined with Asihni, 0 Arjihya river — ^joined 
with. Susgima and Vitasta, listen to my 
■ Hymn all of yon.” 

O Sindhu, you first joined with Trista- 
%na ; then you joined with Susarthu, Rasa 
and Swati. You joined Krumu with Kubha 
and Gfomati with JhlaJiatnui. You go in one 
chariot with all these rivers.” 

“Plashing, sparMing, gleaming in her 
majesty, the unconquemble, the mofst abun- 
dant of streams, beautiful as a handsome, 
spotted mare, the Sindhu rolls her waters 
over the land.” 

Prom this one Hymn, — a treasure in 
itself,- we have a complete Geography and 
a graphic description of the land of the 
Vedic Aryas. We have on the extreme.east 
of their country the holy Ganges- joined 
with the J amuna. But as these two rivers 
occur in only one or two of the EigVeda 
Hymn, ♦ though th® tributaries of the 

* The Gang€i and the Jamuna are mentioned promi-' 
nently only m this Hymn of the Rig Veda. X. yc The 

the0:a»^« and the /«/«««« are 
alluded to are VI. 45, 31 and V. sa, 17. . 
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Ind^is are mentioned in many of them * 
we can say that only at the end of the 

inih ^ ^ ^^ryau' country extended 

■ he hanks of the Jamuna and the Oanqes 
Beyond that at that early period all nas 
forests a,ndmldeniess, sparsely peopled by 

tliB black races.t* 

In tte very.ientre of the .Aryan land.r- 
where Aryan -‘colour” survived in its purity 
and ongmality, where .the Aryan reliriou 
develop^ to high Brahmanism, and where 
Imrning .was in its greatest giory- 
tflowed the ever-renowned sacred river of 

0 Vedas, the sweet which has 

* See Rig Veda* 

•....of .te J«„c. 

hapatha Brahmana* There is a storvA 

Madava with his says^that King- 

entered the country called sacri- 

Web«r’s Indische Studfen i r, ^ Behar). 

Texts ir, p. 402, uhu Pans V and VII 

country became'’the oW°of Bwl/!’'® «*" 

rrBssa 

-.■L°"bri Jjil* j i.-” . s.... ~i.. ef 

i. .Vn... SI,, 

warrior in the chariot rare «hA ! a f ' Bike unto a 
leaving all other 
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now completely disappeared in the Central 
Indian deserts.* The country on both sides 
of this holy river in later Brahmanic ag.e 
came to be known as the most holy of the 

Saraswati comes down, the pure.st of streams, from the 
mountains to the sea, bringing wealth and prosperity to the 
wide world ; she flows with milk and honey for those that 
dwell by her banks.^’ (Rig Veda, VII, 95, 1-2 ) 

From these Vedic descriptions some of the European 
scholars consider that the Saraswati is no other than the 
Indus^ “for Saras 7 vati the exact Sanskrit equivalent of 
the old-Eranian Haraquaiti, tlie Avestan name of the great 
river of the eastern Eran (Heimond) which from ancient 
memories and association they gave to the biggest river of 
their new home* ” {See Hillebrandt’s Vedic Mytiiology, Voh 
I, p. p. 99-100), 

But no where in the Vedas or in the later Sanskrit litera- 
ture, we find the Siudhuw as ever called the Saraswati^-^ 
rather it is distinctly mentioned that the Saras7vati was a 
separate river, and a sister river to the Drisadvati, Probab- 
ly it was once a very big river flowing to an inland sea which* 
is HOW the deserts of Rajputana. {See Part I, p. 48). From 
old memories and associations the Eranian Aryas could have 
as well called thQ..I/elmotid as Haraqtuxiti from this»Saraf- 
Wats. The Saraswati has been many times addressed as a 
Goddess in^the Rig Veda, whereas the Stndhu never,^ 

♦ This river cannot be now traced, neither its sister 
river, the Drtshadvati.^ which flowed east of it. Perhaps 
from scantiness of water at the start or from the spongy na- 
ture of the soil, which, being dry and sandy, absorbed too 
much of its ■ volume, — be it as it may, its waters gave out, 
and at some time it stopped midway and got lost in the 
sands of the deserts This must have happened already at 
a very early period, for quiet ancient manuscripts mentioned 
the place as a land mark, observing that such or such a 
locality IS distant so or so many day’s march from where the 
Saraswati disappears into the ground. What is leftWiit 
IS no>v known, m its upper course as \X\i.Sarai'mU, and low- 
er down it changes its name to Gliarghar. See Vedic India 
p. 109. ’ 
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toly Aryan lauds and was revered by the 
name ot Brahmavdi'-ta* 

West of the holy land of the SarmwaH, 
come to the country’ of “The JVe 

■ "f 

he Aryans and the Ha.iyta.m,dam of the 

P “d «ey, we meet with in the Tetlio 
Vitas ta, the +1,,, 7> , 

lae the ^Parushni, the 

Arytkya and the Satudri^, 

•!•: SI. 

the mixed races of that country is ra led ‘he castes and 
virtuous. From a Brahmana bon „ thie “*« 

men on earth learn their several uses." let ail 

t The Modem Punjab. 

^ ; See Part I, p.p. 36-37. ' • 

cJJtJsXT ^^.‘'^“"‘-S-^krit 


W Modern 

Greet /rtr^tttf-Vedic 

GreSivS. Vedic 
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All these five great rivers, one after the 
other Joined, together .and becoming one 
under the name of the Marutbridha nu't 
the Susama, the great Indus, down below 
and flowed towards the sea.* These seven 
mighty Sindhus gave the Aryan-land the 
name which is still the honoured name oi’ . 
the early Aryan home.l* 

, But the Hymn mentions seven other 
rivers which Joined the Indus in her great 
course. The Eishi sang : — “ 0 SindJiu, you 
first Joined the Tristama, then you Joined 
with the Susarthu, the Rasa, and, the Swati. 
You Joined the Krumu with the Kuva and 
the Gomati with the Mahainu.” Now which 
are these seven rivers that the Eishi speahs 
ot?t 

* Marutvridha means “the wind-swelled.*’ This name 
was changed into Chandrabha^a in later Sanskrit. The 
Greeks called it Sandrophagus. Susama is a name of the 
Indus ' . 

‘t Sapta-Sindhava — the Land of the Seven Rivers* 

I Three of the seven rivers^ west of the Indus^ we can 
very easily indentify. It is not difficult to .see that the Veclifq 
Kubha is no other than the modern Cabul river —the 
Cfmaii is the Gomal and the Swaii is the Swat But the 
Kishi says that iht Sindhu first joined with the Tristama^ then 
w th the Susarthu and the Rasa, and then down below with 
the SwatL Therefore these three rivers must have started 
from the very northern course of the Indus above the Swat 
4iver, At the present day in this high altitude ther«^. are no 



not be the rivers that joint'd 
Indits on her east;* therefore they 

SLrSthew 4 t‘ar'vverasT^ 'f ’’L"^ streamlets flowing 

lets tl.at stated flom the sourc^slf Z ^t^earn^ 

throuph the oasse'^ nf tiiA j Indus^ and fiowins; 

and bIcam: tS^f '’iW. 

mountain streams or did mean the n'"^' 

big rivers of the west and the^orth T ‘ 

««.?re%tv"trbe Wemi£d'''9he cl' 

JH'unarHiid the Gomaf with ’the 
taries of the ff.l.onli, 

JoinJle^Sr^eforritTi^^^^^^^ -hich 

names of the r^e srand^we can hartW^^ ’" 

pe Vedic names in existence therSer^he^ r ” 

four thousand years. The rivers intend..?* lapse of three or 
yooi,Zada^, Abbaseen and^J/«!i,l l 

:‘SEa"r'oS|“ 

and Kurum. (Roth Nmukta PrlTnf^ uvers, the Goinal 

The falls in mhe Si £ wee P' 

and Paharpore, and akh^ElDhTs?. 

only during' theVainy sts^nf Kfapt* rFse'^K£e'V^ T*' 

cnbes its upper course as fee T..? t.f se-Kone-ki) des- 

Kum',n falls into the /«X „£th^ th “"^'^f^ble. The 

he better to give up the Gof«aii thL the ‘ 

>e|ng the .arger of the two, and we might the^^flr’e ^ 
nch in cattle as an udif^rtUr^ u i Gomah 

A’h/ttrg -1871. Senf ran, belongwg to Kruma" 
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were those rivers that joined the Indus 
and started from it and flowed towards the 
west. The Aryas did not extend only to- 
wards the east ; — as they gradually extended 
towards the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, they also extended towards the 
west and occupied all the lands of Bactria 
and Persia. When the Aryans were settling 
down on the banks of the holy Ganges, 
their brothers and cousins, the Eranians, 
weiv, establishing their sway on the banks 
of the Helniond* 

Thus we find the Aryan land extended 
simultaneously on both sides of the great 
Indus , — on the east to the bank of the 

“ O Simi/iu, you /rj/ joined the Tristama. then the Susarthu 
iind Rasa^ and liie then S*ivati. The Indus cannot possibly 
join the rivers of the eastern country beyond the land of the 
Five Rivers. As a matter of fact, she joined only one,— the 
united one, the J^lctf'utbTidha — of the five rivers, on her 
eastern bank, but the Rishi distinctly mentions here that be- 
sides this one, she joined, one after the other, many other 
riyer.s, at least six ; therefore we must conclude that these 
tributaries were on her west. 

* There is no difference of opinion in the matter that 
Indian Aryans and Persian Eranians were but two branches 
pi one nation. There was an abundance of proofs to show 
that they lived coinjoin tly,— not separated by other nations 
or countries,— and they had com.m unications with one an- 
other. Our refl^ders will find later on that the Eranian reli. 
,^;ion, Zaroasterism,^is the natural sequence of the deve- 
lopment of the Vedic re%idn. 
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iranges, on tlie west to the land of the 

Chaldees * But at the time of wliich we 
speah, the Ar/as have already grown to be, 
if not dilferent nations, but separate tribes 
with different dialects. Is there any chance 
of knowing Avho were these tribes and what 
names they gave to their lands ?1- 

ct;"; 

+ A great European scholar writes t, * r 

Were .those— of |ods of demm,. '"“y What names 
places ? This firft sorthig whh d’ue martl’n 1 
mistakes was a gigantic task. And when 'at la^t^ th'e 
of nations and tribes were set aoart with f„i , 

ever fragmentary, however corrupt, scaHered in^n^l” ’ 
ings, whether of Greek or Arab foreign writ- 

them very pale and uncertain vav. °f 

search-light strong enougrt’o^drsll the" ^ 

gloom that lay on^hat /ast Ld Tnlient fiel'f ‘’^‘'’5 
revealing glimpses of most suggestive lL5 marks 

S/a'iTlT'’’*'’' tiros’".;; 

rir' wt.; s— 
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In the Rig Veda Hymns, the Aryans, 
probably the orthodox portion of the Sapta- 
.Sindham, were divided into five tribes, and 
their country into five divisions. * These 
five divisions took their names froni their 
respective Chiefs, namely Tritsu, Puru, 
Anu, Yadii and Tarvasu, and they are fre- 
quently mentioned collectively in the Rig 
Veda as the “ Rive Tribes.”'!' 

And which were the countries these five 
great Aryan Tribes occupied ? On the north 
of the PfiTushni (Ravi) river,’ occupying al- 
most the whole of the Northern Punjab, lay 


some royal houses ; we obtain in this way geneologies or 
dynastie.s. covering several generations, — yielding by the way, 
additional evidence, if such were needed, of the slow growth 
of the Rig Veda in its finished form.” 

* These five tribes are called in the Rig Veda, Pati^ 
cha^Kri skid yak, Fancha^Kskiiayak, Pancha-Charshanayah, 
Pancha Janak, Pancha-Bhuma, and Paricha-Jata^ See Rig 
Veda, IV, 2, 5 ; VI, 61, 12; VII, 69, 2 ; VIII, 52, 7 ; 

Sayan na explains these five terms as denoting the four 
castes, — Brahmana, Khashtrya, Vaisya, Sudra, together with 
the Nisadas, — the aborigehes. Yaska in his Nirukta, {^See 
III, 8) referring to the opinions of older Schools, says that 
these five classes are the Gandharvas, Piiris, Devas, 
A suras and Rakskasas. . > > ; 

Lassen says : “ These views are evidently hnagmary/* 
{See Indian Antiquities,- Vol I, p. 796^.- 

f We shall’ speak more fully of thes 4 people when we 
shall narrate their history. 
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the land of the Pwtis, who \vcre also called 
the Bharatas* On the south of the Satn- 
dri (Sotlej), extending to the north as far 
as the Himalayas was the*. country of the 
TritsusA- Adjacent, to the Tritm country 
and to its south and south-east lay tlic) 
lands of the Tarvasus and tlie Fad^ts which 
extended to the hanks of the Jamnnn. $ 

On the western bank of the Indus was the 
country of the 

. ^ But besides these great five Aryan coun- 
,tee^, we have .mention of other lands in the 
Rig Veda Hymns occupied by either the 

tbe bacat th^ Pa^Z/Jl" ftrT.ba u' 

age the. completely disapije’ar, . 

t From the ‘Rig- Veda Hvmn«« ttt i 

the Purus li^.ed on fhe north ofThe’w^^ ^^d Zt 'Z 
on the south east of the Sa/udri. ^ ‘ ® ^ 

'S- 

t.From th^ Hymns it is quite evident tlnf tiie. t 
sus and the Yadus lived south of the sUn rif-Ss ^ 

Yadu country was subsequently called the Kint.<iom' r 

S.»irSri„7“*"“‘ “ «■. bS. 
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Aryan nations wko liad fallen a^ay socially 
and religiously ' from the Aryans or by the 
other races who were not Aryans. We 
And the (xandhara country on the west of 
t\\e Bhurata laud* With its people the 
Purus had a standing fued. On the further 
west of the Gandhara and Anu countries, 
lay the lands of the Prithus and the Parsus, 
— both of the Aryan stock. On the further 
north were the countries of the IJtter- 
Kurus and the Utter-Madras.t We find 

A European scholar writes, — “In limiting India to the. 
eastern side of the Indus^ Arrian expresses the view generally 
held in antiquity, which would appear to be also that of the 
Hindus themselves, since they are forbidden by one of their 
old traditions to cross that river. Much, however, may- be 
said to the theory which would extend India to the foot of 
the great mountain ranges of Hindukhus and Paramisos. 
There is, for instance, the fact that in the region lying 
between these mountains and the Indus many places either 
now bear, or have formerly borne, names which can with 
certainty be traced to Sanskrit sources. The subject is 
discussed at some length in Elphinstone’s History of India, 
p,p. 831-6 also by St. Martiri — E’tudo, pp. 9-14. 

♦ Many Hymns mention the fights between the Purus 
and the Gandharas, their countries being contiguous. They 
were called “ Horse-breeding Gandharas ** in the Hymns: 

t In the great battle of the Purus and the Tritsus, we 
find both the Prithus and the Parsus arraigned on the side of 
the Tritsus. Ragozin writes There is really nothing 
wonderful in the fact|that two of the chips of the two chief 
Eranian tribes should have come south of the Himalayas.^’ 
We need not say, the Prithus were the Parthians, and the 
Parsus the Persians. 
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also many Dmvidian, Scythian and Accadiau 
countries all . around this Aryan . land,—* 
with the people of which .the Aryans had a 
life-long struggle, till these people were ex- 
terminated, driven to the deepest forests and 
mountain fastnesses, or completely .Iryanised 
and taieh into the Aryan fold.d' 

Jnd country lying south of the Hitidu- 

i and the Himalayas extending from the Htliuond to the 
Jw^iunu was the Land of the Aryas. next C.iapter 


T Ali this will be narrated later on. 



CHAl TEE III 


THE NEIGHBOURS OP THE ARYIS. 


Tlie Eig. Veda Hymns show the Aryas in 
a yery high state of civilisation, and we find 
that their character had much changed.* 
In order to know how all these changes 
came about, we should know the countries 
they occupied and the people they mett 
We know that the terrible Scythians, — 
the red men of the north, — often and anon, 
fell upon them, robbed their cattle, — des- 
troyed their fields, — set fire to their houses 
and carried away their- women and children. 
We know also that they were equally har- 
rassed from the south by the black men 

* See Chapter V. 

. f Unless we know this we cannot find out the cause of 
the change. Man is bound to change according to his sur- 
•roimdings. This is what Darwin calls the Law of Natural 
Selection. 

I See Fart I, Chapter I H. 

‘"We see violence, lawlessness and rapine, the character- 
istic features of the Turanion nomads and raiders embodied 
in the person of (Elranian) Aeshma Jjdevaj the first and 
worst of Daevas (deinans). One of the old Eranian prayer.s 
is ‘‘Deliver us from tne raids of the Turanians, the foes of 
the honest herdsmen and tillers of the laud/' {See Media/ 
Babylon and Persia, p.p. Zj — 98). 
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^Thom they doscribocl as “ noseless, black- 
skin/’ “irreligious,” “prayerless,” “liends 
and thieres.”^ 

But from those Hymns again we glean 
that there were other races who were not 
wholly barbarous, — nay they were rather 
races of a high order.*!’ We have now 
come to learn from various other sources 
that all these mces had affinities "with one 
another. The western and the north-western 
Accadsjf the southern and the south-eastern 


Ste Rifr Veda, t, 103, 3 ; i, 117, 2t ; VI, 25, 2—3 ; VI. 
60, 6 ; Vn, 83, I ; X, 38, 3 ; X, 49, 3 ; X, 85, 9 ; X, t02, 3 ; 
X, 83, 1 and I, 130, 8. 

t There is ample evidence in the Rij» Vadu tfiat the 
Aryans met some races which were not barbarous. A Rishi 
says O Indra, these are thy deeds that thou desttxjyest 
nine and ninety castles of the enemies in one day.’^ It clear- 
ly shows ^hat, the Aiyan enemies had forts and castles. 
0ne Vedic kinpf, Devodesa, continuously fought with -one 
Non- Ary an chief named Sambhara who constructed many 
forts. Ragozin writes The Greek historian Arian men- 
tions a maritime city named Pafaia b,s the only place of note 
in the delta of the Indus. This city, very probably the port 
from which muslin went forth and which is identified with 
modern Hyderabad, is renowned in legends and epos as the 
capital of a king of the Naga race, a Dravadian king, — 

wlio ruled a large part of the surrounding country. This 
native dyn^isty is closely connected with the mythical tradi- 
tions of the two races tlirough its founder, King Vasuki.” 

J-The ancient people of Chaldea And Assyria are called 
the Accads. For a fuller account qf nie Accads, see Loftus’ 
(,'baldea and Susiana, Vol. 1., Sayce^s Ancient Empires of 
the East, \*nl I, Smith’s Assyria, Vol. I, Rawlinson’s East- 
ern Monai clues, &.c., ilc. 
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Dravids,,* and the> eastern’ and the north- 
eastern Ghinasl* had- affinities, philolo*gical 
and physiological running all through them, 
though they differed much in appearance 
and language, owing to the different coun-' 
tries they . inhabited far away from one- 
another, t , . 


* 'rhe ancient people from whom the modern Tainils-y 
'l elu^us, Mnlayahins, &c., are descended are called the 
Dravidians. See CakhvclFs A comparative G rammer of 
the Dravidian Languages. 

We call the .ancestors of the modern Chinese the 
‘‘’Chinas.^’ We need not peihaps mention that the oiiginal 
home of the Chinese was not .the modern jCbina, ‘ Their 
aniceiii records say that they came from sotn.e oUier. country 
- some western country. 

^ We quote a European scholar — “ The connection be- 
tween the Dravidians of Northern and Western India and 
the tirst Ikibyloiiian Empire, — the Babylonian of' the Shu-. 
miro-Accads, before the advent of the Semites — becomes 
less surprising when we realize that there was betw.e<-':n 
them sometiung more than chance relations/thaP they were, 
in fact of the same race or stock, that which is broadly de- 
signated as Turanian. 

Philology points that way, for the Dravidian languages 
are agglutinative ; Craniology will not disprove the affinity, 
for a glance at the Gondb types, and the turbaned head of 
Teli-Loh ('Accadian Sirgulla) will show the likeness in fea- 
tures and shape. But even more convincing is the common 
Sacred Symbol— the Serpent, the emblem of the worship of 
Karth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces. The 
Accadian Supreme God Ea was worshipped at his hol est 
Shrine at Eridlm under the form of a Serpent, and as Eridhu 
was the centre ft orni which the first Chaldean civilisation 
started and spread, so the Serpent-Symbol was accepted 
;i> that 'of the race -religion. But the most .remarkable 
brtpjcst left un’lassicaf Aryan India by the iiuimacy beUAccu 
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The - Aryas‘Of the ' ATyavaiia f (anie 
more m contact with the BiuTids than with 
the other two, as the Eraiiians of . Arvana 
saw more of the Accads than that of the 
Dravids or the Chinas, i- Tlic Aryas, it 
appears, met with the • Cliinas ratl)er occa- 
sionally, heca-MSC these people lived in the 
Himalayan Valleys and the Tahle-lands 
beyond. + But the Vedic Aryas hardly took 


her Pre-Arran inhabitants^nd their Chaldean race-brethren 
is the legend of the Deluge^ in which the part of Hasisadra 
and the Biblical Noah is given to the Aryan sage and pro- 
genitor of the present human race, Manu, The story has no 
roots in Aryan Myth, in which it stands alone, unconnected 
with any of its legends “ being evidently tutn out of its own 
native cvcle of the Udubar Poems/’ 


* When the Aryans occupied all the lands between 
the Himalayas and the Vindya’, they named their country 
** Aryavaria ” i.e , the Land of the Aryas. 

■f This will be clearly demonstrated when we shall speak 
of the Eranian religion.’ 

I We do not exactly know iby which names the Vedic 
Aryas knew these people, but we know that -they had to 
fight with the mountain races and the people that lived 
beyond. We first meet with the name of tlie Chinas in 
the Puranas, and the Mahavarata, evidently meaning some 
eastern people (See Mahavarata III. 117 12360; V iS, 

V, 584 ; See also Vochaspatya, S. V. and Lassen j, p. 1029.) 
— but we come ‘ across the Gandhaivas, the Kimniras 
and the Jaksbas, all mountain People, ^ — very often in the 
Puranas and the Epics.. As we assuitle the Chinese to be 
descended from these people, we prefer to call them by the 
name of the ** Chinas.’’ The Gandharvas, the Kiunaras and 
the Jaklisas' •were all Celestial People/’ and it is tm iuus' 
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any consideration of the differences that lay 
hotween these races. They oailed them all 
IJaxyus, — meaning at one time “common 
people,” then “barbarians,” — then “ thieves” 
and “fiends.”* 

Unfortunately the Dravids have left 
neither any ancient literature, nor inscrip- 
tions, nor monuments, except perhaps the 
groat bridge over the sea across. India and 

tljat tiven at the present day Chinese call themselves 
the ^‘Celestials.” Chinese scholars tell us that, the name 
of China is of modern onj>in and only dates from the Thsm 
dynasty or from the famous emperor Shi-hoang-ti, 247 B. C. 
But the name itself, though in a more lestricted sense, occurs 
in earlier documents and may, as Lassen thinks, have be- 
come known to tlie western neighbours of China.’ * 

* IMsyu originally meant “ peoples,” tribes,”— -a mean- 
ing which the word, under the Eranian form DaAyu, xtt&Llns 
all through the A.esta and also, in the Akhaemenian inscrip- 
tions., ■ ■ ■ . 

But amongst tlie Aryas of the Sapta-Siudliava, it soan 
changed itb meaning into “enemies,” because all non-Aryam 
tribes became he enemies of tije Aiyas. 

It went through another change soon Jtfter. It then 
meiint “ slaves,” because these “ people ” were submgaterf 
and brought under slavery. 

^ The tollowing^ Rig Veda Hymns will show with what 
implacable liatred the Dasyus were held by, tiie Aryas. One 
Rashi cries : “ Put, 0 Indra, vour everBi.‘?tJn<»' 
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tU(3 Hraiiiaii branch o£ the Aryaii race*. 
And _we have ieariit more, perhaps all that 
•is worth knowing, from the wonderful clay- 
tahlets of.the Accadian people that have 
now been dug out and road by the indefati- 
gable labours of the European scholars after 
remaining buried underneath the earth far 
thousands of years/!' 

* Our reiiders will learn more of tbe Accads^ the ritraSj 
find the Huuas as wc proceed. 

1 Perhaps we need not mention that vve have come to 
know of the Accads from the claytabiet inscriptions that 
have been discovered in the ruins of the cities of ancient 
Assyria. The knowledge has b-en now raised ro a science 
and is called Assyriology. 

In 1820 Mr. Richt then political resident of the East 
India C<>aipany at Baghdad, hrst began excavations in the 
great maunds that lay scattered on the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates» but unfortunately as his life was cut short 
at an early date, he could do very little. 

Tlie next in the field was M. Botta, appointed' French 
Consul at Masul in 1842- We find the result of his rcscar-' 
ches in his work ** Monuments De Nineve,” five yolmnes, 
one of Text, two of Inscriptions and two of Illustrations. 

• Next came in the field Mr. Layard. He began work in 
1845. Perhaps he left nothing to be dug out. The foUow- 
tng quotations will give some idea of his woiks. 

When Layard was at work for the second time amids-t 
the ruins along the Tigris, he dovoted much of his labour 
to the great mound of Koyunjik, in which the remaiiis of 
two sumptuous palaces were distinctly discerned,, oiia of 
them the royal residence of Sennacherib, the other Ihit of 
his grandson Asshurbatupal, who iiyed some 6^ years 
.before Christ, two of the mJglitiesit conquerors .and ■mos.t ■ 
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magnificent sovereigns of the eastern world. In the latter 
paiace be came upon two comparatively small chambers, 
the iloor of which was entirely littered with fragments, 
some of considerable ske, some very small, of bricks, or 
rather baked-lay-tabiets, covered on both sides with cunei- 
Com writing, it was a layer more than a foot in height 
which most have been formed by the falling in of the upper 
part of the edifice. The tablets, piled in good order along 
the walls, perhaps in an upper story — if as many thinl^ 
there was one, — must have b^n percipitated promiscouously 
into the appartment and shattered by the fall. Yet, incre- 
ditable as it, may appear, several were found entire. Layard 
filled many cases with the fragments and sent them off to 
the British Museum fully aware of their probable historical 
value. 


There they lay for years heaped up at random, a mine 
of treasures which made the mouths of scholars watered, 
but appalled them by the amount of labours, nay, actual 
drudgery, needful only to sift and sort them, even before 
any study of their contents could be begun. At length a 
young and ambitious archaiologist, attached to the British 
Muaeum, George Smith, undertook the long and wearisome 
task, and not only found out the missing fragments and was 
able to read the inscriptions of these wonderful tablets. 
But unfortunately he could not complete his work as he 
died of plague in Syria in 1876 only when he was thirty 
six years of age. {See Chaldea, pp. 102 and 103 ; and also 
Rowlittson’s Eastern Monarchies). 


An eminent French Scholar and Assyrlologist Jaochin 
Meuant, has the following picturesque lines in his charming 
little book La Bibliotheque du Palais de Ninive,” on these 
clay-tablets. When we refiect that these records have 
traced on a substance which neither fire or water or cold dis- 
troy, we can easily comprehend how those who wrote them 
thus thirty or forty centuries ago, believed the monuments 
of their history to be safe for all future thnes, much safer 
than the frail sheets which printing scatters with such pro- 
digious fertility. Of ail the nations who have bequeathed 
to us written records of their past life, we may assert that 
none has left monuments more imperishable than Assyria 
and Chaldea, Their number is already considerable ; it is 
daily .increased by new discoveries. It is not-possible to 
oresee'what the future has instore for us in this respect, 
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bat we can even now make a valuation of the entire 
material which we possess. The number of the tablets 
from the Nineveh Library alone passes ten thousands, if we 
compare these texts with those left us by other nations^ 
we can easily become convinced that the history of the 
Assyro-Chaldean civilisation will soon be one of the best 
known of antiquity. It has a powerful attraction for us, for 
we know that the life of the Jewish people is mixed up with 


CHAPTEE IV. 

THE EBLIGIONS OF THE NON-ARYANS. 

Now the Dravidians and the Accadians 
followed a religion almost akin to each 
other, — the religions of both being the deve- 
lopment of the religious ideas of the Red 
Races, for both the Accads and the Dravids 
were descended from the same red parents.* 
We learn from the Rig Veda Hymns, and 
later on from the Puranas, that the Dra- 
vidians worshipped a Snake God, called 
Sesha.I’ They also worshipped a Divinity 

* A great European scholar writes The numerous 
Turanian tribes which exist in a wholly or half nomadic 
condition in the immense plains of eastern and south-eastern 
Russia, in the forests and wastes of Siberia, in the steppes 
and highlands of Central Asia, have no other religion 
than this of the old Shutniro -Accads, in its earliest and 
most material shape. Every thing to them is a spirit or 
has a spirit of its own ; they have no worship, no moral 
teachings, but only conjuring, sorcerers and not priests. 
These men are called Sftamaris and have great influence 
among the tribes. The more advanced and cultivated 
Turanians accord to one Great Spirit the supremacy over all 
others and call that Spirit, which they conceive as absolutely 
good, merceful and just “Heaven,” just as the Accads 
invoked “Ana/’ This has been and still is the oldest 
national religion of the Chinese. They say “Heaven’’ 
wherever we would say “ God.” 

t We shall have to do much with Skes^m later on. 
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wlioso emblem was a piece of stone which 
the Aryas derisively called the Shisna 
Deva.* 

They believed in spirits and g-hosts, and 
their priests were highly versed in conjuring 
and magic, and was said to be the adepts 
in all sorts of evil arts and supernatural 
powers.'t' But the Aryas so much hated 
these people, — civilised or non- civilised, — 
that they turned their faces away from them, 
and cursed them, and never thought of writ- 
ing about them, though we find later on 
that much of the Dravidian ideas entered 
into the religion of the Aryas.j: 

But though we have no records of the Bra- 
vidian religion, fortunately we now possess 
a detailed account of the religion of the 
Accads which must have been, — if not the 

^ See Rig Veda, VII. 21, 5. 

t Hence the magic arts and super-natural powers of 
Havana and his people, see Ramayana. 

One Rig Vedic Rishi says : — O Iiidra, thou bast made 
the Dasyu’s magic powerless.” 

I The Aryan Hindus were so exclusive and conserva- 
tive that they studiously avoided to write or even to mention 
the non-Aryans. For the Dravidian and Accadian inffu- 
ences inibe Aryap Religion, Sm Atba^rva Veda, Zendavesta 
&.C, We shall point this out fully later on. 
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same, — something akin to the religion of the 
Dravids and the Chinas.* 

To the Accads, the Universe was 
peopled with Spirits distributed according 
to its different spheres and regions. They 
imagined the world to have the shape of 
an inverted bowl, the thickness of which 
represented the land and water, while the 
holow beneath was a bottomless abyss. 
Above the Earth spread the Heaven. I' 

The Accadian Spirits were seven in 
number; but alwve these seven, higher in 
rank and greater in power, was the Spirit 
of Heaven, called Zi-Ana or simply Ana, 
the Heaven. Between the Heaven and the 
Earth was the region of Im or Mermer , — 
the Wind-Spirit, who drove the clouds, roused 
the storms and poured down the rain. 

% Out of the materials deciphered from the clay-teblets 
of Assyria by Rawlinson and Smith, Mr. Lenarniont has 
reconstructed an account of the religion of the Accads. 
We give above a brief account of their religion from his 
wonderful work. 

t Naturally our account of the Accadian religion will 
be very brief. We shall be able to give here only a vague 
idea of their religion, — which in course of time grew to be 
a very complicated one with an elaborate mythology. For 
a fuller account, we refer our readers to*the works of Layard 
Botta, Lenarniont, Rawlinson and other great Assyriologists. 
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lu the waters of the earth, dwelt, in the 
form of a Fish, Ea, the great Spirit of the 
Earth and Water.* There were also other 
minor Spirits whose number was legion. 

The most terrible of all these fearful 
spirits and goblins were the Seven Spirits of 
the Abyss, called Maskim. Though their 
seats were in the depths of the earth, yet 
they resided at will in the immensity of 
space. Their greatest delight was to subvert 
the orderly course of Nature, to cause earth- 
quakes, to bring in inundations, to create 
ravaging tempests and pour on man all sorts 
of disasters. 

Besides these evil Spirits, there were 
the legion untold of demons who assailed 
man in every possible way and were always 
on the watch to do him harm. Confusion 
was their work; it was they who “steal 
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child from the father’s knee,” who “ diive 
the son from his father’s house,” who “with- 
hold from the wife the blessing of children,” 
who “ bring nothing but ill-luck and mis- 
fortune.” Diseases were the most terriljle 
of this band, and first among these ag ain 
was Namtar, the Demon of Pestilence. 

All these evil beings were classed together 
under the general name of the “Creations 
of the Abyss,”— the “ world of the dead.” 
Though the Accads did not admit that those 
who died ceased to exist, yet they did not 
imagine any happy state for them after 
death. They believed their deceased rela- 
tives went to the Arali, a most fearful place 
which was called Ki-gal, “ the Great Land,” 

There is no mention of the Deluge in the Vedas. We 
first meet with its account in the Sathapatha Brahmana. 
where Manu, the first man, was warned by God in the form 
of a fish to save himself by constructinj? a shin. 
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ruled by a Pemale Spirit, called Nin-ge, the 
» Lady of the Abyss,” whose minister was 
A'amtar, the Pestilence. 

The Aceads cried in fear and awe : — 

“ They are seven ! They are sewn ! Seven 
they are w the depths of ocean, sewn they 
are, disturbers of the face of heaven; — they 
arise from the depths of ocean, from hidden 
larking places — they spread like snares. 
Male they are not, female they are not, wives 
they haw not, children are not horn to them. 
Order they know not, nor beneficence ; prayer 
and supplication they hear not. Vermin 
grown in the botvels of the mountains, foes of 
Ma,—~lhey are the throne hearers of Gods , — 
they sit in the roads and make them unsafe. 
The fiends, the fiends, they are sewn, they are 
seven, seven they are! 0, Spirit of Heaven, 
be they conjured ! 0, Spirit of Earth, he they 
conjured !”* 

The Accads naturally heliered in sor- 
cerers, — wicked men, — who knew how to 


* This jis a translation of an Accadian invocation now 
deciphered from the cuneiform writings on one of the cl^y 
tablets found in the ruins of Ninevah. 
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compel the Powers of Evil to do their bid- 
ding; they could inflict death, sickness, 
disasters at their pleasure. This they did by 
looks, by uttering certain words, by drinks 
made of herbs prepared under mysterious 
ceremonies and by various other means. 
Naturally were there various means invent<‘d 
and adopted by the Accads, specially by 
their sorcerers, to shield themselves from 
these evils ; and some of the most common 
and popular were talismans of innumerable 
shapes and sorts.* 

But the religion of the Accads did 3xot re- 
main for ever full of these terrible spirits and 
goblins. We come across in their writings 
many prayers for protection and help ad- 


* We Still find this demon and spirit worship all over 
the world amongst the savage and half savage races, whe- 
ther black, brown, or red. But it appears that this Spirit 
Religion was raised to some sort of a system— -nay rather 
to a high level of perfection, — according to its own light, — by 
the Accads, as well as by the Chinese and the Dravidians. 
The brief description of the Accadian religion that we 
give here will support our view. The ancient records of 
the Chinese give us a very highly developed system of 
Spirit Worship which even at this day exerts a great influ- 
ence over them, though the Chinese have adopted Buddhism. 
We shall have to speak more of the Accadian and the Chinese 
Spirit Worship when we shall deal with its expansion 
amongst the Aryas. 


J "4* 


. 
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dressed to' beings essentially good and bene- 
ficent. There were many such Gods; and 
above them all, were Ana and A'a, the Spirif 
of Heatxn and the Spirit of Earth. Thr 
latter specially was prayed as an unfailing 
refuge to terrified mortals. Be possessed 
all knowledge and wisdom which he used to 
befriend and to protect mankind. Bis vejy 
name was a terror to Evil Ones. To these 
Gods then, therefore, man looked in his 
need in infinite trust.* 

* We have no instance in history where a savage race, 
without external help — or without coming into contact with 
n civilised race, — or without being influenced by it, — has been 
able to attain to the state of civilisation ; — nor have we any 
instance where a race has been able to develope a truly sublime 
religion without the help of another race blessed with such 
a religion, or without the birth of a Prophet amongst them. 
Eiicept the Aryas, we trace “ borrowing ” amongst all the 
other races, modern or ancient. The reason of the Aryas 
being the only race blessed with the siiblimest religion and 
civilisation has been fully stated by us in the Part I. (5e# 
Chap. IV), Therefore we must say that the Ajccadians must 
have got their inspiration from some other race—an inspira- 
tion that brought a higher light in their religion, which 
gradually led them from the worship of fearful goblins to 
the adoration of the Heavenly Father of the Universe. Two 
races can claim this “ teacbership,''— the eastern Aryas and 
the western Semites ; — but there is absolutely no record that 
the Semites were more civilised- than the Accads,-— rather 
the ancient records distinctly show that the Semites bor- 
rowed much from the Accads, who were more cjvilisedi than 
any of the west then existing. Under the circum- 

stances' 'WC can- fairly' assume that the- Accads got thiir 
inspirations from the Aryas, ... 



— 
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But tlio Accads believed iu the existence 
of a son of Ea, the Great Spirit of Heaven, 
whom they called Meri-Dug. He was the 
mediator between his Pather and suffering 
humanity. It is he who bears to Ea the 
suppliant pray el’s of men in very moving 
words and receives instructions how to help 
the distressed.* 

But we come across side by side with 
this religion of terrible demons and spirits— ■ 
a religion grand and sublime — a religion of 
goodness and beneficence, — a religion of 

Ragozin writes ^ 

The qu^estion wko were the bringers of this advanced 
civilisation to the Accads has caused much division among 
the most eminent scholars. Two solutions are offered, 
both being based* on many and serious grounds and sup- 
ported by illustrious names, and this point being far from 
settled yet. The two greatest of Assyriologists, Professor 
Schrader and Delitzch and the German [school which ac- 
knowledges them Jis leaders, hold that the bringers of the 
Mew and more perfect civilisation were Semites, — people of 
the same race as the Hebrews ; while Francis L^armont 
and his followers contend that they came from the east and 
from India.'* { 5 tftf*Story of Chaldea, p. p. 186-190)* 

* The Accadian Meri Du^ is almost akin to Biblical 
jesus, the Son of God. This idea of the Son of God,— 
as a Mediator between .man and his Heavenly Father,— 
cannot be found in the Vedas or in any other Hindu Scrip- 
tures. It is very hard to say whether this idea the Hebrews, 
imrowed from the Accadians or it was subsequently added 
to the Accadian religion from the Hebrew records. 
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good and great Grods— in fact, we find 
almost the very Vedic Religion in tact in 
the records of the ancient Accads.* 

Ea was the God of all Gods ; hut along 
with him prayers are addressed to other 
Gods essentially good, divine and heavenly, — 
Gods such was Im, the Storm- God with 
its vivifying showers,— such were the puri- 
fying and wholesome Waters,— above all 
such were the Sun and the Fire.-t 

They prayed to the Sun thus 
“ 0 8im, thou hast stepped forth from 
t?te hack ground of heaven, thou hast pushed 
back the bolt of the hrillimt heaven, yea, 
the gate of Heaven. 0 Sun, above the land, 
thou hast raised thy head f . 0 Sun, thou 
hast covered the unmeasurable space of 
heaven and countries. % 

* Any one who has studied the Rig Vedic. Hymns will 
be struck with wonder to meet many such Hymns in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Accads. For want of space ive 
quote here only two Hymns, — but we would aisk bur readers, 
to read Lenarmont’s work on the religion of these very 
ancient people in which they will find many Accadian 
H^mns which are but translations of the Rig Veda Hymns, 

t Almost all the chief Vedic Gods, such as Agni (Fire,Jf 
Surja (Sun), Marut, (Wind) we meet with in the Accadian 
religion.' , ’ 

:i; Compare Rig Veda, lilv '^'9. 
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They thus prayed to Fire 

“ Thou who drivest away the evil Mae- 
KIM, who furtherest the welUheing of life, 
who strihest the hreast of the inched ivith 
terror, — Fire, the destroyer of foes, dread 
weapon, which drivest away Pestilence” * 

Can this religion he an independent 
growth on the Accadian religion of spirits 
and demons ? Or was it borrowed from 
somewhere else ? How do we find almost 
the very Eig Vedic Hymns in the cuneiform 
writings on the clay-tahlets of the ancient 
Accads ? Can there he any other answer 
to these questions hut that the Accads got 
their inspiration and their higher reli- 
gious ideas from their eastern neighbours, 
the Aryas ?t But the Aryas too could not 
escape from the Accadian and the Dravi-' 
dian influence. $ In the Atharva Veda 
we clearly discern the Accadian and the 

* Compare Rig Veda, ii, 6. 
t See our note in p. p. 50-51. 

.u 1 We need not mention that the " Spirit Religion ” of 
tne Accadians, the Chinese and the Dravidians and the “ Na 
ture Religion ’’ of the Aryas were two quite contradictory 
things-— one by no means could be the growth and the 
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Dravidiaa spirits and demons, spells' and 
talismans, invocations and incantations'. ♦ 

natural development of the other. Therefore if we find them 
side by side both together, we must say that one is borrowe4 
from the other. When we find the Spirit Worship amongst 
the Aryas, we have no other alternative but to say that it uas 
borrowed fronv the .other races. So if we find the Vedic leli* 
gion among the Spiri^worshipping races, we are bound to 
say that it was borrowed from the Aryas. 

* We must speak here a few words about thp Euro- 
peans, — though they were never as a matter fact the 
neighbours of the Aryas. We have already said how the 
Europeans were born (Sse Part I,pp. 50-61). They were the 
only Raja-Swattka race,-«^-a race possessing both the attri- 
butes of Saiwa and therefore they were a race 

fit for rising to the highest goal, — to the highest state of 
worldly and practical civilisation, — but unfortunately their 
connection with the Aryans was cut off from the earliest 
days by the marauding Scythian hordes, and they were 
driven away by them towards the xvest — to the marches 
and the forests and to the bitterest cold of Central Europe. 
They went far away from the Aryans,— their cousins — to 
meet theriii thousands of years after back again across the 
sea on 'the plains of India, — but they firmly stuck to the 
Aryan language and the religion, — though, however, they 
could not preserve the purity of their blood and had to mix 
with other savage and semi-savage races with whom they 
came in contact in their enforced march towards the west 
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THE YEDIC ARYAS. 

Ever good, gentle and mild, ever engaged 
in their fields and pastures, ever living in 
their quiet homely life, the A ryas were not 
blood-thirsty fighters. Tliey were averse to 
blood-shed ; — not t o speak o f m an, they 
shrunk from shedding blood even of the 
smallest animals.* 

But they were not allowed to live in 
peace and plenty. They were forced to take 
up arms to defend their home and hearth. ‘ 
From all sides they were harrassed, robbed 
and attacked by people whem they called 
Dasyus/^' 

These terrible men looted their kine, 
destroyed their fidds, set fire to their houses, 
stole their women, disturbed their religious 
ceremonies and brought woe and misery into 
their ever happy life.t One RisU sang : — 

* See Part I, Chapter IV. pp. 37-56. 

+ For Dasyus, See p. 38. : * 

X The Rig Veda Hymns are full of the accounts of this 
struggle. ‘ \ 
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“We are surrounded on all sides by 
Dasyu tribes. They do not perform sacri- 
fices ; they do not believe in any thing ; 
their rites are different ; they are not human. 
O destroyer of foes, O Indra, MU them, des- 
troy the Dasa race.”* 

Another prayed : — 

“ 0 Indra, destroy the power of these 
marauding hordes. Throw them into the 
vile pit — ^vast and vile pit.” 

“ 0 Indra, destroy the Pichasas, who 
are reddish in appearance and utter fearful 
yells. Destroy aU these Ralc(>hasas.”i' 

The young men of the Aryan race, there- 
fore, le wing aside their favourite religious 
ceremonies in the hand of the old, and their 
fields and flocks in charge of the gentle and 
the mild, went forth and gave battle to their 
deadly foes.J 

The struggle was long and fearful. The 
Dasyus were not mean foes; — they had 

■ * Rig Veda, X. 23 - 8 . 

t Rig V6da, I. 133, 2—5. 

I Naturally did the brave and strong Aryan youths took 
upon themselves the defence of the country. 
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strong fortresses atid big armies.* They 
were brave and -fool-hardy and had fearful 
weapons. Their uncontrollable lust and 
avarice made them mad after the Aryan 
women and the Aryan wealth. t' 

The Aryas, to defend their home and 
hearth, to drive away and to conquer these 
fearful men, invented many deadly weapons 
and clothed themselves in impenetrable 
armours. t Armed with bows and arrows. 


* The following- extracts show that the Dasyus had 
i& wm 

. “ Indra, with his weapon and full of vigour, destroyed the 
iowns of the Dasyus,'” Rig Veda, i, 103, 3. 

‘‘O tndra, the Rishis still extol thy ancient deed of 
prowess ? Thou hast destroyed- many marauders to put an 
end to war ; thou hast stormed the ^ 07 vns of enemies who 
worship no gods. Thou hast bent the weapons of foes who 
worship no gods.” Rig Veda, 1,174, 7 * 8 * 

A European scholar writes 

“Devadasa, the fust great King of the Tritsus, was 
engaged in a continuous warfare with some 'mountain 
tribes of the north ruled by a chieftain of the name of 
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and swords and clubs,.* and riding- tai 
cbariots, horses and elephanj;s,‘t they march- 
ed out in battle array , — % banners and flags 
flying in front and drums and cymbals 
playing in the rear.§ iOiey attacked the- 
Dasyu encampments, defeated them, routed 
them, killed them in hundreds and drove 


“ When the battle is nigh, and the warrior marches in , his 
armour, he appears like the clouds T Warrior, let not thy 
persons be pierced. Be victorious, let thy armaur protec: 

♦ «\Ve will conquer the fierce and proud enemy with 
the h&w* May the bow foil the desire of the enemy. We 
will spread our conquests on all sides with the bow.’' Rig 
Veda,/^/V/. 

The quiver is like the parent of many arrows aad the 
many arrows are like its children. It makes a sound and 
hangs on the back of the warrior, and furnishes arrows m 
battle and conquers the enemy/’ 

t “ The horses raise the dust with their hoofs and 
career over the fields with the chariots^ with loud neighings j 
they do not interest but trample the marauding enemies 
under their feet.” Rig Veda, VI, 73, 7. 

For elephants see Rig Veda, i, $4^ 17. 

Horses were used to be gorgeously caprisoned. See Riie- 
Veda, 111,41,9; V, III, 42, i. 

War-horse was finally deified and was addressed a» 
Dadkika, Rig Veda, IV, 38, 5 says 

Enemies fear iJ^adhika who is radiant and destroying 
as a thunder-bolt. When he beats back a thonsandf meisi 
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them hack to their wild homes. Often and 
often did they come, and often and often 
were they repulsed, ruthlessly beaten back 
and defeated.* 

But all this war and fury roused in the 
heart of the Aryans their dormant Raja 
Guna which led them away from their 
primal simplicity and purity. 1* They were 
filled with restlessness and avarice; they 
grew to be vain and, worldly, f They were 
not satisfied with driving the Dasyus away 
from the Aryan land; but they marched 
out in very large and powerful bands, drove 
them further back into the deepest wilds, 
took possession of their country, cleared 
their jungles by fire, and founded new and 
powerful lk;ingdoms.§ 

“ The DundKuhki (drum) sounds loud to proclaim to all 
men the hour of battle. Our leaders have mounted their 
steeds and have coUected together. • O Indra, let our 
warriors who €ght in chariots win victory.’* 

* it is also evident that some time the Aryas also, if not 
defeated,- were very hard pressed by the Dasyus. 

t This is a Lavjr of Nature. They were bound to be so. 
See Part I p. 13. 

^ See the characteristics of I^aju Guna in Part L p. '9. 

§ See Mjdmvarata, — burning of Khatidava forest by Ar* 
juna and Sriknshna. 
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Naturally m csburse of time tlie bravest 
and the strongest, the most intelligent, 
clever, and powerful amongst these fighting 
Aryans were elected to be the leaders and 
the chiefs of these bands. And soon again 
these chiefs and leaders assumed the title of 
King,* asserted royal dignity and became 
the paramount, lords of their old and new 
possessions. They grew enormously rich 
and built luxurious palaces to live in.1* 

* The following Hymj^ describes the instalation of a 
King, which ceremony became very Jong and complicated 
in later age, 

0 King, I place thee in the station of a King. Be the 
lord ol this country. Be immovable and fixed. Let all the 
people cherish thee. Let not thy kingdom be destroyed.” 

“ Remain here i?xed as the mountain. Do- not be de- 
throned. Remain fix like India and support tiie kingdom.” 

“ Indra has received the sacrificial oflerjngs and will 
support the newly-coronated King. Soma blesses him.” 

“ The sky is fixed, the earth is fixed, the mountains arc 
fixed, this Universe is fixed. He also is fixed as King 
among his subjects.” 

May King Vkruna make thee immovable? May the 
God Vrihaspati make thee immovable. May Indra and 
Agni support -the’e and make thee immovable.” 

1 mix these immortal offerings with the immortal Soma 
Juice, indra has brought tby subjects under thy rule and 
made them willing to pay thee revenue.” Rig Veda, X. 173. 

I The description of Varuna in Rig Veda, i, 25, 10-13, 
as sitting in his palace arrayed in golden mail could only be 
suggested by the Court of a comtemporary King. These 
Kings wore *^golden hfetmets” (*Rig Veda, 36, 13, and 
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The people adored them and their brave 
followers, for they owed to their bravery 
the immunity from the cruel attacks of the 
Dasyus.^ These heroic men freely gave their 
lives to secure peace and plenty to their 
■countrymen.* Therefore the people solely 
depended upon them, gave much of their 
productions to. these noble defenders of their 
country, -t* and honoured them by calling 
them Raj any as , — the kingly class.J 

These fightings with the non-Aryan 
races did not always end in everlasting 
■-■enemity. Many of these men were brought 
, into Aryan households as slaves, § and many 


7 ,. 35), “golden breast-plates.” (Ibid IV, 53, 4). “golden 
.cmrases” ( Rig Veda, V, 5, 33). We read, of a -‘palace 
having a thousand doors,” (Rig Veda VII, 88, 5), another 
supported by a thousand Culumns.’’ 

'•The contiiious wars with tht Dasyut no doubt caused 
’the death of many hundreds of brave Aryan youths. It was 
quite natural therefore that the pcoplc'should honour 
fighting class. ; 

f The Purahitas performed all their religious ceremo<ii^s 
and Fats fas gave them a portion of their productions. 

J The Rajanyas are afterwards called the Khaitryas, 

§ Stt ^ Rig Veda, VIII, 46, 3^* These Rasvu slaves 
were originally called Dasas (servants),- but in later days 
they and their descendants were no longer servants of the 
Aryas,— but adopting Aryan language, religion and manners 
and customs became a factor, — though the lowest factor, — 
in the Aryan Society and were given the name of Suiras. 
This word first occurs ih the Purusha Sukia, Rig Veda, 


L 
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again admitted their suzereignity;* Thus a 
sort of mutual understanding was establish- 
ed and a trade relation gradually rose up 
between them.t ^ 

Peace being secured, the Aryan popu- 
lation increased, agriculture extended, § 
cattle-pasturing broadened !1 and trade and 


* From the account of the war of the Ten Tribes, we 
find irtany non-Aryan Chiefs arraigned on the side of the 
respective combatants as friends and allies. 

^ R, C. Dutt writes 

“Allusions of trade and commerce must be necessarily rare 
in a collection of hymns to Gods, but nevertheless, we here 
and there meet with allusion of trade, usary, coin &c.** S00 
Civilisation in Ancient India, p. 43. 

I It was quite natural that the population should be very 
largely increased, because the Aryans lived in a land very 
extensive, very fertile and very rich. The population of 
America daubled in ten years. 

§ In the Rig Veda, “cultivated and fertile lands (Rig 
Veda ni, 41, 6, IV, 201), “water courses,” II, 

45, 3, X, 437 ; “dug channels'’ (/ 3 /W, II, 28-5) which .were 
replenished with water by means of “ DroncC* are aluded to. 
The Aryans measured their fields with “ rods’' (Ibid, r, II0-5) 
oxen and ho/ses ploughed their fields (Ibid IV, 20, 19). 
They had granaries (Ibid ir, r4, ti). 

Jj Rig Veda, X, 19, 8, says 

O cowherd, pasture the cows in all directions and bring 
them back Pasture them in various parts of the earth and 
then bring them back.’' 

For want of pasture land they had to go to very distant 
places ; and sometme the cowherds lost their way. Rig 

Veda VIj 47,' 26 sjiyi , 
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commerce -flourished.* The Aryan intellect 
"Was employed to inyent, to discover, and 
to make thousands of things which became 
necessities — ^nay luxuries, ■f The Aryan 
settlements were no longer mere clusters of 
hamlets ;• they were now big kingdoms 
with cities and towns, J with broad roads 
and Wells, § with stone, wood and brick 


buildings. 


“0 Yc Gods, we have travelled and lost our way and 
tome to a region where cattle do not pasture. , The exten- 
sive region gives shelter to Dasyus only. O Brihaspati, 
lead us in our search for cattle. O Indra, show the way to 
your worshippers who have lost their way.” 


•It appears from the Hymn that even amongst the cow- 
herds there were Rishis. In the later age we find in the 
Epic that the kings kept thouands ol kine, and great battles 
were faught over them. Cattle and kine became one of the 
best wealths of the Arvas. 


* Si'e Note in p 62* 

t We meet with innumerable things of lu.xury made by 
the Aryans of the Vedic time. 


X We read in the Rig Veda “cities made of iron,” of 
“cities of stone,” (Rig Veda, i, 58, S, ii, 20,8; IV, 27, i : 
V^n, 3 , 7 ; VII, 13, 14, VII, 95, I, VIII, 89,8; X, loi 8,) 
^lnd of cities “ with a hundred walls,” (Rig Veda, i, 168, 8 : 
VII, 15,14). 


§ See Rig Veda, t, 116, 20; i, 58, i; IV, 16,3; ir, 
131, 3, For wells see Ibid, i, 30, 2). 


11 Vre find in the Rig Veda that bricks were made, 
lime, mortar and stucCo were used for plastering thern (Rig, 
Veda IV, 47, 2). We read of “ stately mansions” (lb^ 
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The people 'were no longer the- simple;; 
and gentle Aryas of the old days. They 
had naturally been divided into various 
classes. * One class solely devoted itself 
to the defence of the country and to the 
acquirements of new lands. The elderly 
and the learned were always requisitioned 
to keep up and perform the religious cere- 
monies of the people and were handsomely 
paid.t Naturally too had these revered men 
leisure enough to think and to study 
and to advance in learning. { The poetic 
and the philosophic stuck to this Rishi class, 
as the brave and the spirited joined the 


I, loi, 8), of “lowly dwelling’’ I, lor, 8) of “three 

storied dwellings’’ {/h'd V, loi, 2). 

* We find them in the Rig Veda divided into three 
principal classes, namely the Rajanyas, the Purahitas and 
the Vatsyas^ the last word meaning “ general community,’’ 
from the root vis — people. 

t There are many Hymns in the Rig Veda which 
proclaim the gifts received by the Purahitas, and these 
Hymns are called DanasatuHs. One Rishi sings that King 
Sudasa has bestowed upon him “two hundred cows and two 
chaviots and four horses with gold trappings.’’ (Rig Veda 
VII, j8, 22-28). 

I The two other classes being fully occupied in their own 
respective occupations,— learning was naturally confined to 
the Purahita class. VVe shall find later on how from this 
priestly class rose the Brahmans of the Brahmanaic Period 
who monopolised all knowledge and learning. 
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Majaui/as.* The others were engaged iu 
agriculture, in pasturing, iu trade and iu’ 
artizanship ;t the young men of the family 
adopting professions accdrding to their 
natural heud of mind and tendency. J They 
all worked hard in their respective profes-' 
sions, considering none higher and none 

* ‘Ji'l not at this titue exist any haid and fast, 

fuses that only the sons of the Purahiias would follow the 
priestly vocation, or the sons of the Rujanvai an\s, would 

«™iH f«n '■* sold'er. or the sons of 

womcl toilciw agriculture or trade. , - 

One Rishi prays - 

^ willcoiHjuer enemies in 

war. (Kig vecia, V, 23, 2). 

Another says - 

. am a composex of Hymns, my fatlm* is a physician ' 
and my niothier is a grinder of corns. We .ire all engaged 
m different occupations. (Rig Veda, IX, 113, ® .. 

Even at the time of the Kuru-Panchala war, we find that 
though urona belonged to the priestly class, yet he was a 
great soldier. In the Vedic Period, though Viswumitra was 
•a son oi a Itajanya^ yet he was a Risht. 

t 'We^meet with the following in the Rig Veda. 

0) Prie.sts, (2) poets', (3) physicians, (4) barbers, (;). 
wood-cutters, (9 carpenters, (7) goldsmiths, (8) bhicksmllhs, 
^9) female gnndcrs trf corn, (10) carriage btiiiders, (ji> 
w^rlwrs m wood and metal, (12) manufacturers of weapons 
of war, (13) boat and stiip builders, { 1 5 ) butchers, (i6J water- 

carriers, (17) grooms &c. &c. ’v r 

. young man was af liberty .to adopt any profes- 

liked; there was nothing to prevent him to choose, 

m% 01m profession. * • 
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lower, ^ and liyed in the greatest prospeidtjr 
and conifort.1* 

They lived luxiiriensly in well-furnished 
houses, $ dressed gaudily in furs, cotton, 
and wool, § and, used leather boots and 
shoes II, and decorated their persons with 


As there was no distinction between man and man 
amongst the Aryans^and as marriages and other rehationships? 
were promiscuously made through all classes of people, — no 
one considered any profession low or any profcs'ston high. 

t We find in the Hig Veda that there were also poor 
men amongst the Vedic Aryas, Kig Veda X, 117 and 
IV, 23, 8), — though majority were well off. 

' % There is hardly any mention of furniture in the Rig 
Veda,— but we have mention of many utensils required for 
the Sacrifices. ( 5 « Parts V and VI ) We read of ‘‘ potters^ 
and “potters wheels,” “pitchers’’ (Rig Veda 11, iSo, 7) 
“goblets” ( 3 tdih 18, 6) “platter’s” (Bid 1,28. 2), i* golden 
cups, golden plates, earthern vessels,” {Ufd V, 104, 21,) 
‘^wooden vessels and cops,” Ibid ii i 75 » 3 ) “leather-skins 
for water,” “leather bottles and vessels.” i il, 45, 

j^3). 

§ In the Rig Veda we read of “ women weaving gar- 
ments” Veda ll, 38,4)1 of “female weavers” (Rig 

Veda, IT, 8, 6), of “the warp and the woof,” (Rig Veda, Vi, 
9, i) of “putting on becoming attire,” of a well dressed 
female^” (Rig Veda IV^ So 6) of “elegant garment’,"” (Rig 
Veda, in, 3, 2,) of “well made garments fit for presents, 
(Kig Veda, X, 107, 9 and V, 29, 15). Furs, wool, cotton were 
the materials of which these, dresses were made (Rig Veda, 
ill, 5, 4), scissors and needles were used, (Rig Veda, VlUy 
4, 16 and Hj. 32, 4). But we cannot definitely say w^hat 
were the shape and the form of these dresses. 

' -11 Wehave'no''distm^ mention of shoes if“‘ tl|e 

Rig Veda, Sul, ilsyafeyana" ’ 'speaks of it 
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oruamenfcs of gold and pearls.* They had 
carriages and chariots, bullock carts and 
waggons, ‘f* and possessed many domestic 
animals.! They set up markets and fairs, § 
introduced coins for trades and barters,!! 


* We read of “golden ornaments’’ (Rig Veda, i, 35, 4), 
*of “ golden collars” “ golden bracelets” (Rig Veda i r, 53, lo) 
“golden ear rings, neck chains, anklets, iewelled necklace,** 
<Rig Vedn II, 122, 14), of pearls (Rig Veda X, 68, i,), of 
“golden tiaras*' (Rig Veda IV, 54, II.) 

t The carriages were made of wood and mounted on 
braxen wheels ; the.se carriages had seats (Rig Veda i, 175, 
and I, 64) and awnings (Ibid, i, 94). There were “ three 
calumned triangular cars” (Ibid i, 47, 2) &c. 

X We meet with the followings beasts, birds insects and 
reptiles in the Rig Veda. 

Domestic animals : — Bulls, cows, oxen, buffaloes, horses, 
elephants, camels, asses, rams, goats, sheep, deer, dogs ^c. 

Wild animals : — Lions, tigers, wolves, apes, hogs, anti- 
lopes, boars, jackels, foxes, mice, frogs, rats Sic, 

Birds : — Peacocks, eagles, pegions, vultures, ducks, swans, 
kites, crows, quaels, falcons, owls &c. 

Reputes: — Crocodiles, porpoises, fishes, snakes &c. 

Insects : — Jtlosquitoes, bees, scorpions, worms dtc. 

When there were selling and buying, trade and com- 
nicrce, it is needless to say that there were markets and 
fairs. 

II We have numerous passages in the Rig Veda in 
which the Rishis acknowledged the gifts of “ a hundred 
pieces of gold” (Rig Veda, V. 27, 2), Professor Wilsni thinks 
“ pieces of nu)uey are here intended ; for if we may trust 
Arean, the Hindus had coined money before Alexander.” 
“A golden coin Niksa is mentioned ii* the Rig Veda {See 
i^izb and VI ^6). , ■ 
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iEstablished law and 'ordar,* fitted up ship 
and boats and went to distant lands to 
amass Wealth, and fortnne.'t 


* There wete halls of jastrce (lU, 124? 1 ) ? 
complicated law of inheritence (iii, 31, 1-2) was to a certaip 
extent in force ; and ' our ancestors had conception of thte 
right of property and definite guarantees for their preserva* 
tion, had formalities for transaction of exchange and salc^ 
(iii, 21, 9), for payment of wages, and for the administration 
of oath. (A, V, to, 16). The right of primogeniture was 
established and the eldest son as a rule succeeded to the 
estate of his deceased father. It was binding upon him 
to get his sister married and to see that she was properly 
settled in life. On failure of lineal male issue, the son or 
Seven the grandson of a daughter was equally entitled to take 
liis maternal grand-father’s property, while valuable gifts were 
bestowed on his father. Sometimes a father settled^ a portion 
of his wealth on a grown up son (iii, 30 « .A legitimate son 
of the body held the first rank. Next to him, ranked the son 
of an appointed daughter (i, 31)- son of a widow by 

her husband’s brother (X, 40), the sons of widows, the sons 
given by the parents, the sons bought, and the sons self- 
given (Taittiriya — Samhita, 3, Si 2) must have had socra! 
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: -Theilr fdod was no longer the simple fare 
of thfeir fore-fathers. * They grew bailey 
and wheat, I’ cultivated various dairy pro- 
duce, and, invented many delicious dishes 4 
The MajanyaSy either out of necessity or 
caprice, took to animal food§, and the people 
soon followed suit, though to get rid of their 


* * In the earliest days of the Aryans, we saw that they 
used only vei»etables and fruits, {See Pan I, p. p. 49 & 72). 

/ t In the Rig Veda we read of “rice, barley and 
millet, — (Rig Veda 1,23, 15) milk (Rig Veda ii, 137, i), 
honby did 11, 139, 3), herbs {Ibid i, 90, 6), curd (n, 137, 2), 
ch^tstilbid II, 134, 6), butter and ghee” {Ibid iii, 52-7. 
andVI, 57, 2). 

^ X Parched corn {Dhana\ boiled rice {Odana\ cakes 
^papa) and meal prepared with curd and butter {Karam- 
are mentioned in the Rig Veda iji, 52, 7, and 
V 1 ,'S 7 » 2). Boiled barley, Idid ii^ 9) and cakes 
mixed with milk {/did V, 2, 3) are also alluded to, 

. § Tb^ meat of bulls, rams and buffaloes are alluded to 
in the Rig Veda i, 134 ,- 43 J V, 29, 7; VIR 12, 8 ; VUI, 66, 
10 ; X 7 27, 2. To shbw that the Vedic Aryans used beef, 
\Vilson quotes various passages from’the Hymns. {See His^ 
Rig Vedaj i, p. p, 165, Jui, 163^ 276, 416 and 453). 

It is evident the Aryans t6ok to animal food out of neces-' 
sity. In their fight with the Dasyus they had to go far away 
from their country in armies of very large number of men. 
Owing tq the difficulty of transport, Uiey cou 4 d not carry the 
ration of these large armies along . with them j their enemies 
bardV cultivated fields', for they knew very little of agricul- 
ture, therefore, in these circumstances they had no other 
alternative but to use animal food, — m^.t. of beasts either 
belonging' to them, or looted from ' the enemies, orbaught 
or shot in the jungles. ' . , . ' , 
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scruples, they sanctified their foods by first 
offering the animals to theif Sabrifices.* 

Wealth and prosperity, comfort and 
luxury brought in their train their usual 
companions, tue -worldly vices. 1* ' Majority 
grew adicted to the vice of drinking $ and 


* When once the Rajanyas^ — the most honoured class, — 
specinllv the Royalties, — began to use animal food, —it was 
natural that the masses would follow their exftttiple. It is 
human nature to copy the big folk ; but as they took to 
animal food out of lashion and not of necessity, — it was 
natural that they should feel some scruple. And to get 
rid of this scruple we find that they used animal food only 
when the beasts were offered to their religious Sacrifices. 
Hence gradually the animal-sacrifices, such as Gimedka^ 
Ashwamedha &c., came into vogue. As cow was the most 
common domestic animals of the Aryas, it was natural also 
that in course of time beef should become th*eif favdurite 
food, — so much so that a honoured guest was called Gdghna^ 
— “ cow-kilier, ” because a cow was invariably killed to 
entertain him. 


^ Many amusements were also introduced. We read 
of “ harps with hundred strings” (Rig Veda i, 8$, lo), and 
Melodious lutes” i r, 84, 13), There were dancers” 

I, 92, 4). They had “puppets” (Ih’d ill, 32, 23) 
and “ theatricals” iii, 185). There were buffoons 

and satirists {Idtd i, 41* 7). 


' } We read ot “swillers of wine,” R!g Veda Vlif, 21, 
14) and “leather bottles for wine” ii, 91, 10), and of 
“intoxication” iI3£d 86, 6). When Soma Juice was the 
chief offering to the Gods, it was natural that people should 
grew “addicted to drihk/^ 
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gambling, * cheatingi* and tisnary,^ cruelty 
and selfishness. § Even amongst the vfo- 
men, who were the ornament and glory of 
the Aryan-house-holds, — the perfection of 
modesty and virtue, — some fell away from 
their path of purity, a 

Rivalry and jealousy were the natural 
sequence of wealth and prosperity .f The 

* Sec Rig Veda r, 92, 10. One Rishi says 

“The tumbling exciting dice delight me as they rail on 
the board ; they are come like a draught of Soma juice. 

“ !\ly wife never quarrelled with me or irritated me. She 
was kind to see my friends. But, I, for the sake of hazardous 
dice, have spurned my devoted spouse.” 

“My mothcLr-in-law detests me ; my wife rejects me ; the 
gambler finds no confortcr.” (Rig Veda X, 34.) 

+ 5^^ Rig Veda i, 92, 10. 

X See Rig Veda iii, 53, 14. 

, § Even theives are mentioned in the Rig Veda {See 
h 42, 3)- 

II We have not said anything about the Aryan \vomcn 
of the Vedic period. We read of women as “ an ornaments 
of the house,*' (Rig Veda r, 66, 3) they were the “mistress 
of the house’* {/did i, 24, 4). They “walked and rode 
freely abroad” {/did ii, 166-5). The husband and \^ife 
jointly performed religious ceremonies (/3i^ VIII, 31), The;y 
were “highly cultivated ”, as we find women even amongst 
the Eis/tts, such as Vis 7 vadara and others. 

The women of the Vedic period were hardly changed 
from their original simplicity and purity. . 

IT There are innum^able Hymns in which we find clear-* 
traces of these internal dissensions. One Rishi says . 

^ ludra and Agni, stnke the foes,— both Aryan and Dasa*^ 
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diftei-ent Aryan clans grew jealous of one 
another, and as its result, internal. dissensions 
soon broke out . amongst them. These 
unfortunate .feuds went on generations after 
generations,' till they ended in a terrible 
battle on the bank of the Parwshrii * : 

These dissenrions, these rivalries, did 
not remain confined to the fiery' Rajanyasl 
It spread amongst all classes ot the people, 
— nay it spread amongst the revered and 

Another says: — The warriors who leagued together 
against us, whether kindred or - strange, break their might/^ 
n,8) 

Another prays “Whoever, be they Dstsa or be thpy 
Arya, do battle against us, give lis easy victory over theai/ 
<X, 38, 3). ' • ■ • ■ '• " 

, * The final struggle— the result of these unfortunate 
dissensions,— was the War of the Ten Kings”, as it was 
Called by the Rig Vedic Rishis. Both the Viswamitras’ and 
the Vasishtas have spoken about it. On the one side was the 
Tritsus with their great chief Sudas at their head, and on 
the other was the confideracy, consisting ten powerful tribes^ 
headed hy the Bharatas under their great king jPf^rU: Kutsa.. 

, “ The confideracy had planned the Campaign well and 

was sure of success. Nor does the Tritsu Rishi,‘ Vasistha, 
underrate the danger,, but. plainly states th'at. Sudas ‘‘.ivas 
surrounded and cried put help to Indra, who ciit a way for 
lit { h" through the enemies. ' ' .• r 
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the learned Purahitas and Rishis. The 
great Vasishta fell away from equally great 
Visimmitra, and their rivalry went down 
from generation to generation.* 

Such were the Aryas, as we find them in 
their holy and sacred E.ig Veda. 

O Ye holy Ones, so tliat the Bharatas mi^^ht cross, 7 thm 
he says The Bharatas, filUed with the ardour of battle, 
have crossed. The Rishi did win the River.s' favour. Now 
swell, now gro^vv rapidly to end the work.” 

But the result was disasterous to the Bharatas ; they wem 
severely beaten and routed back to the bank of the river into 
which they ail jumped. The Tritsu Rishi Vasishta says :— 
“Thinking, fools as they were, to cross as easily as on land, 
they jumped into the river. Many were drowned over 
tWousand warriors fell by Indra’s might,” and the booty 
fell into Sudasa^’s hand was immense. Ses' Vedic India, pp; 

331-332. 

* We do not exactly know the reason of the quarrel 
between Vasishta and Vishwamitra ; but their revalries went 
down from generations to generations and became the theme 
of many stories in the Puranas and the Epics. It is evident 
tl?e Vasishtas represented the orthodox conservative element, 
whereas Viswamitra was the exponent of liberalism and 
progress. We find both Viswamitra and Vasishta praying for 
the good of Sudas, the King of the Tntsus( Se^ Rig Vedas 
I LI, 5*3 and Vll; 38),— but whatever be the cause, Viswamitra 
went over to the Bharatas, the enemies of the Tritsiis, and 
became their national Bard, in one Hymn Viswamitra says;: — 
“ Indra, approach us to-day with many excellent succour. Be 
propitious to us. May he who hates us fall low.” In another 
Vasishta says ; — “ He who called me a Yatudhana, — when I 
am not so, who said I am a bright devil— may Indra strike 
him down with his great weapon.” Evidently these Hymns 
were directed to each other. 


CHAPTER T. 


THE VEDIC RELTGIOK. 

With the great social, religious aad econo- 
mical changes that came orer the Arvas of 
the Seven Rivers, naturally was their religion 
much changed. It was no longer the simple 
and grand religion of the olden times.* It 
was no longer the religion, born of the 
Diyine Knowledge, — the religion that bred 
piety and purity, simplicity and sublimity, 
— the religion that bestowed on man im- 
mortality and divinity, ecstasy and eternal 
bliss. 

Divine Knowledge almost disappeared 
from the Aryan laud. lire Vedas of the 
Rishis were replaced by the Poems of the 
Poetst, — though they and their compositions 
Avere still called the Jiishis and the Hikas. 
Ignorance took possession of the Aryan 
masses, Ihe Rig Veda Hymns reflect a long^ 

*S^«PartH. - 

t We have many poems in the Rig Veda, such as poeRn 
Oil tile nv'ers, on the forests, on gamblini^, &c. 
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struggle betvveea Igaoranco aud Knowledge, 
between Poesy and Philosophy,— between 
Human Knowledge aiid Divine Knowledge.* 

The great Gods of the early Aryans — 
Agni, Varuna and Soma, — w^ere no longer 
the One Living (J-reat God of the 

They and the other Phenomena of Nature, 
—the Devas, — were individualised, and the 

* Any one. who has studied the Rig Veda Hymns have 
tio doubt marked that many phases of religion are to be 
found ui tbejn. There is apparent polytheism in the Vedai^ ; 
there is also strongly dfhned monotheism, — there is paiithe- 
-there is also scepticism and so forth. These diheiKint 
aspects of the religion of the Vedas have created a great 
difference of opinions amongst the orientd scholars ; — some 
say it is polytheism pure and simple, some say it is mono- 
theism in its highest sense,-— and Max Miiiler, taking a 
middle course, calls it Henotheism, (5.?^ Tart il o. p 
io8)-io9. ^ 

But if we consider that the ancient Aryans were blessed 
with Divine Knowledge and that they were not barbarians, if 
we consider that they fell away from their grand religion, — 
from the religion of One Great God to many Gods,— we ^hall 
not then find any difficulty to find out the reason of the 
different aspects of the religion of the Vedas. During the 
Vedic period, for various reasons, Ignorance was spreading 
amongst the masses, and the result of Ignorance is always 
false religions and suprstitions. But all were not ignorant ; 
p the poets were filling the religion with poesy and 
imagery, — the philosophers were trying to keep to the right 
path. Thpe were also true Rishis^ who raised the voice of 
truth,— voice of protest and warning. Thus we find in the 
Vedas, (i) the religion of the masses, — (2) the religion of the 
poets,— (3) the religion of the philosophers, and (4) the 
religion of the Ritkis- all flourishing together side by side., 

f Part n. ■ v ' 
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masses . of tlie people, out of their Igaorr 
HDce, were led to believe them to be each 
^ separate God, — some greater and some 
lesser, and again some older and some 
later.* They forgot,— nay they could not 
comprehend,* — the grand idea o£ the old, — • 
the idea of These VaHous Gods hi One Great 
God, so clevotionally believed and felt by 
their ancient fathei-s. They each made 
according to their individual fancy and 
, caprice one of these Gods as their favourite, 
ancl called him the God of all the Gods.T 

The poets created a heavenly world, — 
a world of Gods,— nay of Goddesses, — with: 
human attributes and shapes attached to 
them, with heavens for them to live in. 
and with stories of their heroic and celestiai 
deeds. I Old history, and legends and tradi- 
tions of the very ancient past, — were mixed 
up with poesy ; — old heroes were deified and . 
adored and worshipped, and the rest was done 

* See next Chapter, the Vedic Gods. 

f Thus vve find in the Rig Veda that Varunes was. tbe^ 
favourite God of Vasiskta and'his family, and Indrc^^ that ol 
and family. 

^ See Pait lY',,. Chapter AMI, the A'edit Alytiholo’^;y/'/^* 
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by ihe ©hange of langsimge that ' canie over 
lite Aryaa laaid. And thus a complicated 
Mythology was created ; and a great 
Polytheistic Religion became the object of 
adoration of the Aryan masses.* 

A new great God, whom we do not see 
amongst the early ancient Aryans (9), became 
the most favourite and the greatest God 
of the Vedic Aryas. (10). This God, — thi? 


Indra , — was a fighting God — a God of wars 


and battles, — a God ever engaged in fighting 
the fearful demons,— specially their great 
Ring Vitra. (11). It is clearly evident that 
Indra was originally the National Hero, — ^it; 
was He who beat back ' the Dravida King 
Vitrakand secured peace and prosperity to- 


* Chapter Vil. 


t There ijS absolutely no trace of Jndra in other of the*^ 
Aryan languages. There is mention of Indra in the Era-, 
nian Zendavasta, but there he is not the “ God of all Gods,’’ 
but only Verethraghna, the ** killer of Vetra.” 


J The 129 Hymns of the Rig Veda were addressed to 
him ; only next to Agni. 


I Some of the scholars have mentioned that Vitra was 
Asura^ an Assyrian. It is not possible to say \v)hj 


this Vet ra was ; but it is almost certain that lie could not be 

'and of 


an Assyran ; for Assyria was too far off fdoin the \u 
the Hindus. Tlijnefore it is safe to infer lUai he was i>uc 
ui the Z?aji t iuci.s. « 
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His coluitrymeu. He wais the first Noble 
Defender of His country, — He was the first 
Great Hero of tlie Aryan race.* He was 
the First Incarnation, — ^the Divine Power 
in human form— that led the erring Aryas 
to victory, — to glory, — to the path of Know- 
ledge and llightiousness. d' It was quite 


” Inara was originally ^ mortal^ hut hy his j^reat deeds 
Vose to the position of the “ King of Gods.” {See Strabo 
XV, I, 69 ; Benfey’s Orient and Oxcident, i, p. 49)* 

A great scholar writes : — 

“There is quite a number of passages, even, of whole 
Hymns, full of allusions to Indra's birth, childhood, early 
exploits, and the like. But the wording is so obscure, most 
of the things alluded to are so utterly unknown to us,* that 
nothing coherent or satisfactory can be made out of all these 
texts. Heaven and earth are said to quake with fear belore 
his anger at his birth. His mother seems to die almost as 
soon as he is born ;^theri he is said to have taken his father 
by the foot and hurled him down. There are also hints of 
conspiracy to kill him in his sleep or on his wanderings, and 
he himself is made to say : — 

“ Pressed hard by hunger, I cooked dog^s entrails : I 
found n6 God who would take pity on me ; I saw my wife 
deeply bowed down with grief; then the eagle brought me 
sweet Soma. ” 

It would be vain to try to piece a consistent story out of 
these shreds : for there are plenty of other lines, even in the 
same Hymn which point to different versions of the same 
events. All that we can gather from the above quotations, 
ani other p issages, is. the plain allusion in mythical lan- 
guage to the antagonism and persecution of which he is the 
object on the part of the other Gods, i. e,^ the followers pC 
the older Gods.^* 

t We shall find later on the births of other such Incur- 
the Hiiuhis as well as other paiions. 



1)*^' uia j t Jojcforo, that He slioiild bo cb'iflocb 

aaul in course of time become fcbe greafcrst 
<iod of the Aryan race. Many otiims like 
Indra are found in history to have been 
deified and worshipijed as Gods.® 

When the History of the great ludra 
and His struggle with Vitra was forgotten 
and became the thing of the past, gradually 
one after the other were given to Him the 
attributes of Gods, of Agni, Varuna, and. 
Soma, and of the Devas, and He was raised 
tp the -sky to become the great God of 
Light that he was. (a) 

All the poesy of the Aryan mind came 
round Him ; He was painted.as the gorgi- 
ous King of the Gods— He was ever engaged 
in fighting with AAi, the Cloud-Demon, 
who stole the Cows of Water. It was He 

=f-ii * "'‘>1 find that Rama was deified and is 

«ill adored and worshipped as God. Parts V and VI). 
More instances need not be cited, ^ 

t The personality of Indra^ though sufiSciehtlv trans* 
enough of complexity in its duality~Storm- 
War-God,— to_ suggest evolution from simpler 
l3iatenal,*^from a more direct naturalistir 
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who rescued them and caused the clouds to- 
pour down rain on earth. It Was He whO' 
drove away di-aught aud famine from the 
face, of the earth.* 


Aud again, it was He who always stood 
by • them, filled them with valour aiud 
strength, and made them ever victorious in 
their struggle with their enemies, the Dcts- 


The fighting Indra , — the friend of 


the fighters, — naturally became the favourite 
God of the fighting Kajanyas. The people 
followed their kings and leaders in worship- 
ping and adoring Him, the Rishis com- 
posed Hymns in pmises of Him, and thus in 
time Vdruna, the old God of the Aryas, 


• See Part IV, Chapter VII. The Vedic Mythology, 
f One Riski sings : — 


“ Look forward for us, O Indra, as a leader and guide 
us onwards towards greater riches. Takeius safely across, 
lead us wisely and in safety.” 


Another Riski says : — 


He. whom both battle lines call upon in !he fray, he 
whom they invoke, — that 0 irf dr al 


We need not quote Hymns to prove ihTiX Indra ' the 
War rind, {See Rig Veda Ji, 12, 8 ; Vl, 25, 3 V 
lJHd,y\, (So, 3;;. litid^^'K, 


6;'^r: kr .) 
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gave place to Indra, who became 
est God of the holy Vedas.* 

But though ludr 
of the Aryas, 
forget their j 
and Soma,' 
shipped 

Hymns win sho 

andra : — 

Kig Veda, X. 

are thy hand' 
they bestow gifts on the poet 


•a became the chief C 
they did not altogeti 

ancient Gods, —Agni, Van 
•and worshipped them, and w 

many more Mvas, old and new.+ 

'S’". ^ 

^ What light the MWs saw their < 
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. This was, not all. Sin and yioe, which 
were unknown to the ancient Aryas, entered 
into the Aryan society. It was no longer 
the Golden Age, — it was no longer to them 
all joy and bliss. * The Aryas felt the pang 
of sin, — the terror of death, — uncertainty 
of future life,^ — the woe of repentance,— and 
cried in distress to their Gods for mercy. 'h 

Their Faith was no longer their Ancient 
laith founded on the adamantime founda- 
tuiii of Divine Knowledge. J They grew to 
be sceptics,— grovelled in the dark, and fell 
an ay Iroin one another in their religious 

, . JnJn* is often addressed alon.!; with Agni, Soma, Vayu. &c. 

it 16 evident, though he became the chief God in later Vedib 
iige,j-the other Gods were aKo worshipped. Perbans differ- 
, ent lamihes and classes had their own favourite Gods. 

'’We have already pointed this out in the previous chapters. 
Ganibimg drinking, cheatin.g, infidility of women &c. are 
mentioned in the Rig- Veda Hymns. » 

“ One Rishi sings ; — 

•iV 1,., -v Almighty, 

ave 1! .Tf strength, Thou Pure One, 'l 

a e gone astray, have iiieicv, Almighty, have mercy ! Thirst 

I^wat^iv w'r ‘he liist of 
lieavenlv I’mcf ' ^ 1”*“^^’ Ahmghty, have mercy. Before the 
If ssness' 1, ^ "•'henever we break thy law- through thought- 
..ssness, liate mercy, Aiinight}', have mery P (VII., 89).® 

6Vr i'art IV • The \ cdii: Geds; the ^Tdic Saciifiec. &c. 



_ reugious rites were no longer the 

simple, pure and holy ceremonies of the 
o eu times. They grew to be complicated 
^d enlarged, and as their wealth increased 
m leaps and bounds, they became pompous. 

costly.^ atxd many4 

But this was not all. Owing to their 

contact with the non- Aryan races 

»re clear indie 

scepticism, &c., amongst the Vedic Aryas •- 

“ Not knowing, I go to 2 
may know, I who do not know, 
wtabhshed the six worlds, in 
ne also establish the seventh 
knows the hidden r 
-Veda, I. 164 . 5.) 

t The t, 

were Rishis who tried 
Rig Veda. X, 129). 


stable supiiorti 
swakarnnan, the 

the heaven by 

'ho know, that I 
retched apart and 
the unborn, did 
speak' ■ here who" 
Bird.’’ (See Rig 

‘here 

to solve the piocletn of Creation. {5f« 
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Aryaa and an- Aryan things entered into the 
religion and the religions beliefs of the Aryas. 
Many and various superstitions and supfr- 
sti tious rites became a part of the Aryan 
religion. The masses were led away, from 
their High Faiths of High Gods and began 
to put faith in low and fearful demons and 
spirits and foolish spells and incantations,* 

When the Aryan people were thus slowly 
and unconsciously carried away fium their 
highest and the noblest religion, there 
rose voices of protest and warning from 
the holy Bishis , — there rose the echoes of 
Divine Knowledge that uns slowly passing 
away from the Aryan landj — and there rose 
voices also of enquiry from many enquiring 
minds.'t* One ^ishi asked : — • 

“ Who is the God to Whom we shall offer 
our Sacrifice’*? 

* See Part IV* Non-Aryan influences in the Aryan 
Religion. 

+ All this ended in two g^reat Religions, — namely the Reli- 
gion of the Bramhanas {See Part V and VI) and the Reli- 
gion of the Upanishads (See Parts VI and Vil). 

t See Rig Veda, X, 121, 
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« Another said : — • 

“ Who indeed bmof Who proclaimed i, 
-Oceans Creation „ae pro. 

Often and often did the great Siehie,- 

h« that were Stshio.—Oie “Seers of thn 

Tecia cry ; — 

“ One,~~He is One. though men call 
by various names 

* Rig Veda, X. 12 r. I. 

t Rig Veda, i. 64. 46. 

vic'Vy'h^'h. 

and other aspects of the Vedir Ritualism 

speak of the attemo s of reTolat^ *>*»“ »««» 

Joraostev a«d Sa,°- tHat were made by 
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■COMPREHENSIVE :HISTO]:jy 


OF THE 

lELIGION OF THE HINDUS. 




VEDIC-PERIOD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE VEDIC'CODS. 

Beside.? Agni, Yarmia, Soma>if and Indra, 
we .meet with many Gods, — nay some God- 
desses, — in the Vedas, t 

* We ^ball have to speak much about Agni and Soma 
when we shall deal -with the V^edic Sacrilices. \.See Part VL) 

t Our readers will find that except Usha and Saraswati 
the other Vedic Goddesses are but pale unsubstaxitial refiec- 
• tions. A great European scholar writes. — There is really 
only one “great Goddess,” with an individuality, a story, and 
functions proper to her and to no other divine being, and 
; that is Usha, the Down. Sarama is not a Goddess; still 
less Saranyu- “The wives of the God s“ — the Devapatnis— 
are spoken of vaguely, collectively, but they are easily trans- 
formed into “wives of the demons — Devapatnis,” — for they 
,are in reality neither .more .nor kss than “the waters,” or 
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OF THE 


lELIGIOM OF THE HINDUS 


VEDIC-PERIOD. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE VEDIC'CODS. 

Besides Agiii, Yanina, Soma# and Indi'a, 
we .meet with many Gods,— nay some God- 
desses, — .in the Vedas, t 

* We Shall have to speak much about Agni and Soma 
• when we shall 'deal -.with the Vedic Sacrihees. ^^See Part V!.} 

that except Usha and Saraswati 
the other Vedic Goddesses are but pale unsubstantial reilec- 
.tions. A great European ^holar writes.— There is reailv 
only one “great Goddess,'’ with an individuality, a stoiw and 
lunctions proper to her and to no other divine beineV an.l 
.that IS Usha, the Down. Sai-ama is not a Godde.ss : stili 
■ less baranyu. “The wives of the Gods”— the Devapatnis - 
are snoken of vncnip,Kr -r 
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The principals of the Vedic Gods were 
given the name of the Adityas, — ^the Sons of 
Aditi, the Infinite.* Dyaus, Vanina, Agni,, 
Aryamana, Bhaga, Surja are all Adi ty as. 
They are the same one God — One Divine' 
Dower,— named in different ways. + 

The Oldest Aditya, Varuna, had a com- 
panion, — a brother, — named Mitra, — the 
friend of Humanity. He is always addressed 
Jointly with Varuna,. Mtra- Varuna is one 
and the same, — the great protector of the 
Universe.^ When heTs separately addressed,. 

cows” which are eternally fought for, capfured, and rescued. 
And when these “wives” so far emerge ouPof their misty un- 
reality a$;,to be coupled with or. other particular God.. 

they assume.. their husbands’ names ■with a feminine ending, 
as Varunani, Indrani, Agnayi^ A3hvini5 

>i: See Part II, p,p. 7 ^- 79 * 

t- The Adityas are sevenjnmumber, — though sometimes 
an eighth is mentioned. (See Rig,, Veda. ii. 17, i.) 

X The name of. Varuna is always associated with Mitp^ 
They are an inseparable pair— Mitra-Varuna,— who drive 
the same chariot, think the same thought. Together they 
are the Keepers of the Cosmic Order and the Law of Righ- 

tiousness ; together they watch the deeds and the parts of 
men, equally all-seeing, all-knowing'-; and the Sun is called 
the eye of Mitra-Varima as often, as of Varm>a aibne. 

We meet with Vedic Mitra in .■ Eranian. Mitfira, Yasnai 
X II, says:— To announce and complete my Sacrifice to the 
two/to Ahura and to Mithra, the lofty, and tlie ever-lasting 
and* the holy. Ldesire to approach Ahura and Mithra with, 
my praise, the lofty, the eternal and the holy two.’.’ 
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lie has all th<e attributes of Varuiia attacluv) to 
Him,* . " 

When in later ag'e Varuna was replaced by 
Indra, the older quiet good Grod Vayu, the 
..Avholesoine cooling breeze that (dears the at- 
mosphere, purifies the air and brings health 
and life to men and animals, t — was replaced 
by the roaring, the madening Marutas, the 
Storm-winds, — the cmnpanions of Indra,— 
His henchmen and Lieutenants in his war with 
the Demons. 

One Rishi sings : — “0 Maruts, sjiears rest 
upon your shoulders, ye have anklets oil your 
feet, golden ornaments^on your breasts, orna- 
ments on your ears, fiery lightnings^ in 
your hands, and golden helmets on your 
heads.” 

Together with Indra, they are bidden by 
Agni, to the Sacrifice. Together they quaff 
huge Quantities of the invigorating Soma, 



.One-Rishi sings :—"Mitra and Vanina. ' 
chariot which' fe golden when the dawn hursts' 
tiience you see what is "boundless and what is li 
js yonder and what is here.” 

« Ve3ic Deity who can be traced wi 

to a Pre-Eranian Period Vayu or Vatci, the 
vedic India, pr 185, 


' I 

^ ^ ' 
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and together they rush to do battle against 
Viiti’a whom they helped Indra to over- 

We meet with many other Gods in th-e 
Vedas. Though these Gods were worshipped 
as distinct Gods, yet, they were originally but 
the different names of one Great God, — the 
names of Varuna, or of Agni. Such was 
Indra, — such -were Vritra, Savitri, Surja, 
Pushan, and others. f 

Rudra is the embodiment of the terrible 
aspects of Nature. He is but another name 
of Agni Ivhen He‘ is fearful He is Varuna, 

* Great is the friendship between Indra and Marutas. 
There are also traces in the hymns of disputes between them. 
In one Hymn Indra rebukes the Marutas for having left 
him to fight the Demons single handed, adding that he is 
strong enough to conquer his enemies by his own might. 
The Marutas replied ; — 

*‘Thou hast done great things, Mighty One, with us for 
thy helpers, through our own equal valour. But we, Marutas, 

0 strong Indra, can perform many great deeds by our power 
when we so desire.” 

Iridra says: — By mry own inborn might, O Marutas, 

1 slew Vritra. Through my own wrath I grew so strong. It 
was I who, wielding the lightning, opened the way for the 
shining waters to run down for men.” 

The Marutas says : — “In truth, O hero, there is naught 
thou canst not conquer. Thou hast no equal among the 
CjOcIs. 

t Rig Veda, i. vf6. says; — They call Him Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and He is the well-winged celestial 
Carutinat. Sages name variously that which is but one,” 
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ami all these beings are his own.. He ereated 
the stormy-sky, w’lieni it is full of thunder 
and lightenings.. But when in course of 
time, He became an independent God,— He 
was the source of fertility and the Giver of 
Happiness. He presided over medicinal 
plants, and was invoked for the cure of 
disea.ses.* A time came when He became 
the most favourite God of the Aryaniscfl 
non-Aryans and consequently became the 
Lord of Evil Spirits, f 

Surja is Agni in the sky.| He is the 
Sun in its visible form. One Rishi says : — 
“The bright face of the Gods has now 
arisen,: — ^the eye of Mitra, .Varuna and. Agni. 
Suija fills heaven, earth and atmosphere, 
the breath of all that stands and moves.” § 
Another prays ’If thou, 0 Surja, at thy 

* Our readers wili find how in the Pouranic age, Rudra 
became one of the Hindu Triads and one of the greatest 
Gods of the Hindus. As Siva, he became the most wor- 
shipped God of alMndia. 

t We shall find later on that though the non-Ar^-ans 
adopted the Religion of the An^as, yet they could * not 
altogether get rid of their beliefs in spirits and demons 
Rudra, being the terrible God of the Aryas,~-thev naturally 
thought him to be the Lord of Spirits. The Hindus too were 
gradually led to take him to be so. Therefore we find Rudra 
as Bhutanatha, the Lord of Spirits,— in the Puranab. 

+ See Part HI. p. 43-54. 

§ Rig Veda. 
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risiug, report uS sinless to Mitra-Varuiia, we 
will sing to please the G-ods.”* 

Savitri is tlie Soul of' the Sun — the 
Soul of that SouLf He is the unknowable 
Divine Power that lay b-fehind the visi- 
ble Sun. He is the Greatest of the Great 
Gods ; to Him is addi-essed the great Divine 
Gayatri.l One Rishi prays : — “Whatever 
offence we may have commited against 
Gods through feebleness of understanding, 
or through violence, after the manner of 
men^ — against Gods and also against men — 
in spite of all, G Savitri,— take from us the 
sini,”§ 

Vishnu is but Another name of Savitar, 
the Great God of “Three Strides.” One 
Rishi says “We can from the earth know 
two of thy Spaces. Thou alone, 0 Vishnu, 
knowest thine own highest abode.”|| 

* Ibid. 

t See Part IL pt lOg. 

t Ibid. p. 120. 

§ Rig Veda. 

II Ragozin says “One peculiar trait is attached to him 
and mentioned whenever he is addressed or spoken of. He 
is the God of the Three Strides. Purely naturalistic inter- 
preters think of the expression as referring, to the strides 



Pushan is another name of Surja: ; He is 
the “Lord of the Path.” He is the protect- 
ing guide of men. He nourishes the cro])S' 
and protects the cows and kiue. It was 
He who takes the bride by the hand and 
leads her safely to her husband’s home. * 

Twashtar is S'avitar again. To express 
the manifold aspects of Savitar, Hie is 
addressed Twashtar-Savita-Vkhivanipa One 
Rishi says : — “Twashta-Savitar-Vishwarupa 
has produced and nourished all creatures, 
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of the Sun-God to the three stations of his course, at morn- 
in°-, noon, and evening. But closer study shows that there 
is°a far deeper significance behind the seemingly simple 
niyth— the three strides of Vishnu cover or pervade 
earth, heaven, and the highest world of all, invisible to- 
mortals- 


* \ Eergainue writes : — “Pushan is first of all, a pastoral' 
and ao^ricultural deitv. He is requested to direct the farrow ; 
his hSadis armed with the ox-goad; he is principatiy the' 
guardian of the cattle, who prevents them from straying 
and finds them again when they gadost. He is, therefore,- 
prayed to follow the cows, to look after them, to keep^ them 
from harm, to bring them home safe and sound. His case 
extends to all sorts of property which he guards or finds, 
again when lost,. He is also the finder of hidden treasures- 
come first on the list, always. Lastly Pushan guides marr 
not only in their search for lost or hidden things, but on all’ 
their ways generally. In a word, he is the God of way- 
farers as* well as of husbandmen and herdsmen. He is 
called the “Lord of the Path,” he is prayed to “lay out the 
roads,” to remove from them foes and hindrances, to guide 
his worshippers by the safest^ roads, a,s “k'nowing all tlie* 
abodes.”' 
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and all these beings are his own. He created 
both the world-cups, — earth and heaven •; 
:all they are both filled with is his own.” * 
When these various appelatlons of One 
‘Great God were becoming the names of 
independent Gods, the Rishis were attempt- 
ing to stop this onrush of Polytheism by 
giving new names to their Great God, — the 
names bread and comprehensive, — grand and 
sublime — the names that might be called 
Mono-Pantheistic f Such were Brahmans- 
pati, Brihaspati, — ^the Lord of Prayers, — + 
Prajapati, the Lord of Creatures, — Viswa- 

* Bishwarupa means “Omniform,” not only in the sense 

assuming all forms, but giving them . 

Twashtar means “Creator.” It is he “the'; Omiiiform. 
who gives their shapes to all living things, even to the 
■unborn young of men- and animdis. 

The three brothers, — the Rivus , — are often mentioned as 
■equally skilful “artificers” as,Twashtar. 

t What we have already said must have given' our readers 
axi idea of the way in which the Vedic religion became polv- 
'thestic among the masses, — henotheistic among the poets,— 
'monotheistic andpantheistic among the Rishis and philoso- 
phers. Inclra. Agni, Rudra, Surja and others became inde- 
' pendent Gods amongst the masses. The Rishis knew them 
*to be One and the Same, and to avoid the idea of polytheism. 

■ they tried to give new: names to their Great God. 

1 Srahmanspati means the “Lord of Prayer" Brahman in 
the Vedic time meant the “Hymn” or the “Prayer” of the 
' Vedas. In latter age, those who recited these Mantras- anki 
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kanna,— -the Creator of the Wm kis,- 
the Golden Euihrvo &c.* 

Besides these Gods, — there are a twin- 
Gods,— there is also a Goddess,— the only 
real Goddess of the Rig Veda— who were 
the most favoured Deities of the Vedic 
Aryans.: t 

Usha, the most beautiful and chai'in- 
ing DaAvn,— was their greatest favourite 


their heart’s desire, — their beloved pet. 


Like a beautiful young Avoman dressed 
by her mother,— a richly decked dancing 
.girl, a gaily attired wife appearing before her 
husband, or a female rising resplendent 
out of the bath,— smiling and confidino- in 


Mpervised the Sacrifices were called the Brahmans In fho 
Brahmanaic age, the Brahmans became a caste 'anri tho 
foremost caste among the Hindus. ’ 


Roth writes— “All the Gods whose names are 




m the 


more recent. -They were^tkr^rodartroTTflecTior’^ S'- 

fSty!vof! p Orienmi 

* See Ri^ Veda, X. 8i. X. 82. X. 121. &c. 


t Beside.s the Goddesses mentioned hero 
other Goddesses, ---Sarama and Samntn ’ T 

beautiidl myths have been woven ' For" Sarama 

bee next Chapter. ^ ^arania- and haranyu, 


-f SVt'i ne.Kl C.ha]>ter, the Vedic M>thology. 
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the irresistible power of her attractions, — 
She unviels Her bosom to the gaze of the 
beholder. 

One Rishi says : — “Rise, our life, our 
breath has come back ! The darkness is 
gone ! The light approaches ! Usha has 
opened a path for Surja to travel. We 
have reached the point where our days are 
lengthened ! The priest,— the poet, celebrat- 
ing the bright, emerging Usha, ai’ises with 
the w’eb of his Hymn. Shine, therefore, 
Magnificent Usha, on him who praises thee. 
Mother of the Gods ! Manifestation of Aditi ! 
The Banner of the Sacrifice ! mighty Usha, 
shine forth ! Arise ! Lend a gracious ear 
to our prayer ! 0 Giver of all boons ! *” 

Another prays : — “Dawn .with us with 
prosperity, 0 Usha, Daughter of the sky, 
with great glory, 0 luminous and beautiful 
Goddess, with riches! Bring horses and 
cattle. Send riches to us, 0 Usha, encline 
the kings to dispense gifts, t 

* Rig Veda, 


t 
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The twill Aswinas were as great favour- 
ites of the Aryas as the dear Usha.* Like 
their sister Usha, they are beautiful, graci- 
ous, bright, swift, immortal, young and 
ancient. They are the earliest risers, and 
arrive first at the morning-Sacrifice — ahead 
of all the Gods—ahead of the sweet Usha. 

They are ever engaged in doing good to 
mankind. They enable men to baffle their 
enemies, assist them in their need, and ex- 
tricate them from difficulties. TJiey bestow 
food and wealth, — happiness and prosperity. 
They are bestmen at weddings, and the Pro- 
tectors of love and marriage ; they are the 
great physicians, who heal the sick, make 
the lame to walk, and the blind to see.f 
There is another very venerated Goddess 
in the Kig Veda. She is Saraswati, often- 
time called Vaeh. In some of the Hvmus 
Saraswati is a River-Goddess,— the Indy and 
sacred river of the Aryas.+ But finally she 

* See next Chapter, Vedic Mythology. 

t There are many stories mentioned in the 
Hymns in which the Aswinas are the heroes. 7'lmv 
seen with their sister Usha, 

I See Part III p, p. 23-24. 
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is the great Groddess of Speech and Learn- 
ing — Learning in all its branches.* 

A. Rishi sings : — “Men with their earliest 
utterances, gave names to things, and all 
which they had lovingly treasured within 
them, the most excellent and spotless was 
disclosed. Wherever the wise have uttered 
speech (Vach) with discrimination sifting it 
as meal with a sieve, there friend knows 
friend it as and auspicious fortune waits on 
their words. Through Sacrifice they followed 
the track of Vach, and found her entered 
into the Rishis. Taking her, they divided her 
into many portions, and now the seven Ri- 
shissiug her praise. One man seeing sees 
not Vach; another hearing, hears her not; 
to another she willingly disclose herself 
as a well-attired and loving wife displays 
her person to her husband. One man is 
said to be secure in her favour, — and he is 
not to be overwhelmed in poetical contests ; 

A European Scholar writes “Saraswati in post Vedic 
time is distictly praised and invocked as the (Goddess of 
Eloquence, thoug-h slie never lost her identity as a river- 
goddess. In the Rig V'eda we do not yet find her thus 
specialised, but she is associated with Sacrifice and the 
Hvcniis in a way leave little, doubt' that latter portions- 
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another lives in unprofitable brooding ; he 
has only heard Vach, and she is to him 
without fruit or flower. He who fonsakes 
a well meaning friend, has no portion in 
Vach, and what he hears he hears in vain ; 
unknown to him is the path of virtue. 
And even those who enjoy her with equally 
understanding eye and ear, are unequal in 
the moving of the spirit; some are lakes 
which reach up to shoulder and to mouth 
and some are shallow waters good to bathe 
in. When competing priests practice devo- 
tion in sayings born of the spirit’s might, 
one lags far behind in wisdom, while others 
preve themselves true priests. One sits and' 
produces songs like blossoms; another sings 
them', in loud strains, one; discourses sapiently 
of the essence of things ; another measures 
out the Sacrifice according to the rite. And 
friends are proud of their friend, when he 
comes among them as leader of the poet.s. 
He corrects their errors, helps them, to pros- 

of it she already represented the eloquence of sacrerl noo 
try, possibly even • the different sacred metres which w(‘ie, 
tolled and dciited to such an extraordinarv e.xtent in fhc 
Brahmanas* 
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perity, and stands up, veady for the poetical 
contest."^ 

There is another class of Gods and God- 
desses ill the V eda ^vho are personifica 
tions of Abstractions and Qualities, such 
as SanUha (Faith), Dakshina (Gifts to the 
Priests) Manny as (Rightious Wrath) Man^ 
fms (Hymns). t There are many other Gods 
and Goddesses whom we see adored in 
the Rig Veda, — such as the Goddess of 
Rivers and the Goddess of Forests. A 
Rishi says 

“Aranyani, Aranyani, thou seemest to 
have lost thyself there ; why dost thou not 
ask the way to the village? Does terror 
not seize thee? When the owTs shrill call 
is answered by the parrot which hops about 
as though to cymbaTs rhythm, them does 
Aranyani rejoice.. Here, there is a sound 
as of browsing cows ; there, houses appear 
. ^ Rig Veda. X. 6i. 

f This personification of abstractions and qualities grew 
much developed in the Eranian Religion. (See Story of 
Medea, p.p. 72). It is very scantily represented in the Rig 
Veda, but it predomnates in the Atharva Veda, where 
Time. Desire. Breath of Life &c., are addressed as deified 
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to be seen, then there is a creaking- at even 
tide, as though Aranyani were unloading 
carts. Here one man calls to his cow, tlierc 
another fells a tree, then one dwelling in tlu^ 
forest at night fancies that some one has 
screamed. Aranyani is not herself murder- 
ous, if no one else assails (a tiger &c.) ; 
and after eating of sweet fruit, a man rests 
there at his pleasttre. I sing the praise of 
Aranyani, — the mother of wild beasts, — the 
spicy, the fragi-aiit, who yields abundance of 
food, though she has no hinds to till her.”'* 
These are the Gods and Goddesses to 
whom the Hymns of the Eig VeJa are 
addressed. 


CHAPTER VlII. 

THE VEDIC MYTHOLOGY. 


When the Gods and the Goddesses are 
given human or other forms and attributes, 
when stories are told of them, when their 
deeds are recited, and their histories and 
biogi’aphies are told, it is then Mythology.* 

Mythology is the creation of Poetry, — 
it is the work of Poets, — at Iea.st such was 
the ease with the Aryan M}»thology. f 

Poets see things that are not seen by 
the ordinary eyes. They see life where 

5{: The European view of Mythologyis not exactly what 
we state here. Professor Sayce writes : — “Myths originate in 
the enability of language fully to represent our thoughts in 
changes of signification undergone by words as they pass 
through the mouth of successive generations and in the 
consequent misinterpretation of their meaning and the growth 
of a dream-land whose sole foundation are the heir-looms 
of bygone speech. Language therefore can alone explain 
mythology, and in the Science of Language we must look for 
the key which will unlock its secrets. It is by tracing back 
a word to its source, by watching the various phases of form 
and sense through which it has passed that we can alone dis- 
cover the origin and development of a myth. fSee Science 
of Language, p. 258-259), 

t Since the days of Socrates, Myths have been explained 
iin various ways. See .Max Muller’s Essavs ; F'isks Mvths’ 
and Myth-makers, Coxe’s Mythology of the" Aryan Nations 
&c. 
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Unite k no life; they sec relationship, where 
relationship does not exist; they see in. 
Nature things that we, ordinary men, cau- 
liot see.® 

hen the bun appeared in his magni- 
Hcent^ glory below the horizon,— when 'tiie 
beautiful Dawn rose and spread over the 
eartli her glorinn.s soft light, dispelling dark-- 
iies.s and gloom and enlivening all Nature, 
when all the world smiled and was chepred 
tip,— the Vedic poets were filled with ecstasy 
and gave life to this beautifut-and sublime 
■scene. They saw not the morniug light,— 
they saw not the glorious ruddy dawni-but 
they saw their beloved Goddess TIsl.a,— ever 
'Charming and over grand,— ever stmling and 
«ver sweet.'t • 


.Aditi is the mothiT or^runa 

a IS twin brother of i*ods, 

1 w the son of Pvaus and PriUii^ ^ 

and Saratn t, ; Usha is he '''' 

i said to be 'the dau.4tei- of vf 1'"" -"'"S' ““dl 

said .to be her sisfef Sbe^s^t 
fotiian of Vnruna. the faithfo! wife^o/ 
nya >s the son of Dyans and the father of Sumt 

Rig Veda 1 . 4 & ; vil, 75 : i. 
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One poet describes tlie Dawn as the great 
Goddess, the born enemy of Darkness, wliich 
to despel and to drive away is her only 
business. She is the twin sister of Night, — 
both being the daughter of Dyaus. She lias 
another sister — the Evening Twilight. — 
doomed to be devoured by the Demon Dark- 
ness, — the shaggy Beast,— -wbicli the briglit 
young sister vanquishes in the morning , 
The poet describes his charming Goddess, 
ITsha, — as the maiden dazzling in her beauty, 
attired in suffron and rosy robes, drivi)!u' 
her golden chariot through the portals o; 
the East, closely followed by her lover, tlie 
young Sun, whose advances she receives 
coyly until her delicate ethereal form shrinks 
from his more and more fieiy touch, and slie 
flees to the ends. of. heavens, and vanishes 
and is lost to her lover, lie, in the mean- 
time, pursues his way, — meets various foes, 
— the cloud-demons of many shapes — the 
crowding Mist-Serpents, — w'hom he trans- 
fixes and dispels with his golden spear ; ho 
also meets other sweet-hearts, specially dau- 
gerohsly fascinating Apsaras water 
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Maidens, — -that sail fclie sky on light vs’iiife 
cloudlets, — until weary, shorn of his power, 
yet glorious still, he sinlcs lower and lower 
till he disa,ppears from tln^ horizon.. Thi.; 
•Sun, after his death in Darkness, re-appears, 
reguerated and lilxjratod, vouthfui and viunr- 
ous, in the next morning, and so on day after 
day and year after yo:u‘. UsJia tw is alik*-. 
to-day, alike to-nionow, oxer fuliillini*' the 
iixed Ordinances of A'avuna.* 

Another poet calls the Sun fhc ‘■■Child 
of Darkness, ” heeaiss'e lie etuerjicg from. 
-Darkness. Ho kills his ovru fatijcras Anni 
'kills Ms owu parents. Another calls him. 
the “Son of Dawn.’', anotlier her bi'efcher. " 
Some deciihes him as the “ Lover of Usha,’’ 
some describes him as “wedding her,"’— -sonic 
again “killing her,” thus to the men of an 
after age a very complicatcfi i-eiationship 
appeared to exist between L’s/za and Sur/o, 
and many strange tales were told of tliciu. 

The most important as wen as most 
l-ioautiful iMiyth of the Veda is the threat w.ir 
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Isefcaroca the Domeas aarl the Devas, — -he- 
Iw'oeu ladra and Vritra.* 

The is tha cloiid-laad where 

liidra, — ’the TliuiKisrer, — -Is kiaf^, aad the 
Manitas, — the Storsu-Winds, — are Iiisfrieads 
and hel])ers — where tiio clouds are some- 
times actors and sometiiues scenery; where 
precious • Cows were faught for, whose 
Miik the long aiiffering earth himgers and 
’thirsts.h 

Tha rstl . live earthly cow has her glori- 
fl<>d dauble in the Antarikalut ; there roans 
she hards of dark, light or dapled Cloud- 
Kine, whose udders pour down their pure 
siveet milk —the rain, — ’in lite-g:iving show- 
vvs fm‘ men and animals and plants/f- 


*Mair writes .•—'‘'The phenoaiei^a of thonder find fighterr- 
in*;' aiinoat mevitabiy sug^^est the idea of a couflic'c between? 
onposiog forces; evea we oiirseiveSj in oiir mure prosait 
fJ'ften stpeak of the work a strife of the element. I'he 
s.'?titer appearances of the sky too would affvjrd abundant 
inateriais for poetical imagery. The worshipper would at 
rme lime transfornt the fantastic shapes of the clouds into the 
chariots and horses God and at another time would see^j 
to percieve in their piled up masses the cities and castles 
winch he was advancing to oveuhiow. i^See Grighial Sans- 
kiit 'Fexts, Vol V, p. 9tS). 

tCow was the wealth of .the. Aryas, — the greatest fa.vn?ii- 
ite among all their domestic animals. 'Fherefore they have 
rMrtipared many things with the Cow, — specially CIo^rIs, 
the Cow aiid th-e Ciousd are called G^i 
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There is nothing that looks like ruonntains 
3S.T!(i castles a®, th (5 clouds- The Vodic Poets 
jsiarrate : — “These castles, these moniitains 
with their deep dirk caves are tlie Cistnossf's 
wherein wicked robbers hide the stolen cows 
<!»' r,h(? maidens, over whom the lh-;:,gi)u 
€!oud- Demon, Aki-, the Serpent, ain’t the 
■shaggy Monster, Vritra,— -the En folder. — 
keep watch, until Indra's tliunder piertN's 
Jiiid tears tlieni to pieces, and the captives 
are reseiiod and saved.*" 

Saraima was Indra's special nips.sengc-r 
and seniit in kis the.se war-s with the Demons 
!(* rescue the eows,f* 

W®, Ivive said that prapably Vritm was wij^nKally a 
II Hvii Cilief;— “IS many worldly matters- were iti coarse of 
time transformed into celestial Myths,, so was Vritra 
raised to, : fee the King'., of the the wicketl Be- 

Ahi is the Serpent, — the serpent-king,-^the lord and 
master of all evil spirits. Originally Ahi. was the. soake-like 
clouds, and Vritra — the enfolding cloudy black sky ; but 
finally they both became the Lords of Evil-Spirits. Pet- 
haps .the SHake-form of Satan is borrowed from ibis Arvrm 
Myth. 

t .Saraifia and Saranyn are two p^^ciiliir (toddesses.-^ 
feoth being akin in nature. Rig Veda, X. 17. 1-2 says 

^‘Twasiar makes a wedding for his danpliter (Saranyr;) 
and alt t-he^ world 'comes to -it. The mother of Yama,-**tho 
wedded wife of Vivaswat, dissappeareti The <.;ods hid the 
awwortal one from morialsi and iKiiring created aiiollitr jusi: 
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Th© Panis bad stolen tbe kine, Indra 
went t© tbeir resets© with Yrfttaspati, tlie 
Lord of Prayers, and witln thenin© Angirasas, 
He first sent Sarama to find where these 
robbers had kept the Mine hidden. She went 
on nntil she came across the Fanis. They 
said: — 


“With what intenticai did SrAama reach 
this place, for the way is far and leads 
tortuonsly away ? What is thy wish "with 
as ? Didst thon travel safely ? How didst 
thou cross the waters of the 

Sarama replied, “I 'came sent as the 
messenger of Indra; desiring, O Panis, your 
great treasures. This preserved me from 
the fear of' crossing, and th»s I crossed the 
waters of the Ea.sa”' ? 


like hery they gave* hesr to Vivaswat. Then Saranyu bore 
’the two Aswksy asad having done sOy she deserted the two 
■ ■ ■Asvvins.’V 

We find that Yaina|is also a twin, — having a tv. in sister 
named Yami, There is a Hymn in the Rig Veda in which 
w e find Yanii pressing hrs brother Yams to marry her, and 
Vama refuses her with proper indignation. 

Sarama also bore a twm named Saramayas, — the dogs,— 
the messengers of Yama.- Rig Veda, X 14 says ‘‘Let the. 
two dogs, the watchers, the four eyed, the guardians of the 
roads, protect this inan^ make him prosperous, deliver him 
/rom suffering and disease. Yasna’s two messengers br©*w% 
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Tlie Panis: — “Wlio is lie? Wliat looks 
lie like, this Indra, whose herald you have 
hastened from afar? Let him come here, 
we will make friends with him, then he may 
ho the herdsman of our cows.” 



Sarama: — “Ye cannot injure him, but 
he can injure, whose herald I have hastened 
froin afar. .Deep rivers cannot overwhelm 
him ; you, O Panis, soon shall be cut down 
bv Indra.” 

The Panis : — “ Those cows^ 0 Sarama. 
>vhich thou comesf to seek, are flying round 
the ends of the sky. O darling, who would 
give up to thee without a fight, for, in truth, 
our weapons too arc sharp.” 

Sarama-: — “Not hurtful are your words, 
,0 Panis, and though your wretched bodies 
were arrow-proof, though the way to you he 
hard to go, little will Vrihaspati care.” 

The Panis : — That store, O Sarama, is • 
fast within the rock — it is full with horses, 
eow-s, and treasures ; Panis watch it who are 
good watihers; thou art come in vain.” 


broad .of nostril and insatiable, wander about among men, 
taking away tbeir hres. ^ May they longjet us behold the 
tun and give this man reiiued and happy 
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writes r--- That ' : 

Rig Veda was the Belces or Bel of the Assyrian Insr 
that the Asuras, Panis (Sanskrit Panyas) of the Ve< 
identical with the Phinedas of classical history or mv 
that the river crossed by Sararaa was Etiphratek 
Anan Witness, p. 62)* 
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Ill 


Such was the way in which the beauti- 
ful and charming natural Phenomena were 
raised to the position of tlie bring beings, — 
to the cestial state of Gods and Goddesses.* 
The poets robed them with beautiful garbs, 
— net- works of stories and legends, — of 
beroic deeds and celestial works.T And 
those simple and beautiful Vedic stories 
became in later age the ground woi’ks of 
innumerable tales of loro and war all over 
the world. t 

^ Such virtues in a dog bad never entered into Brahmi- 
nical conceptions. How is this psychoiogical marvel to 
accounted for ? The Zend Avasta solves the problem. The 
Vendidad comes with a whole chapter, the Fargard Xill, 
devoted to the glorification of the canine race, commencing 
with its ancestor Vanhapara. 

“ Which is the creature created by Spenta-Mainytis among 
the creatures which Spenta-Mainyus has created which 
every morning at the rising of the sun comes forth as a 
thousand slayers of Angra-Mainyus, Then answered Ahura 
Mazda, The dog with the prickly back and wholly muzzle, 
Vanhapara, upon whom evil speaking men impose the name 
of Dujaka. ” Then follows a catechetical dissertation <tn 
the virtues of Vanhapara and his whole species, including 
both their physique and morale, occupying some i6o or r^o 
verses, to the very end of the chapter, 

t We have cited only two of the most important 
Myths ; but there are many more, too numerous to mention 
here, 

I In the Puranas and in the Epics these Vedic Myths 
grew to be elaborate stories, Su the Pauranic period of this 
History. 
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the struggle or the Elements, were made 
hy the Vedic poets out of their erer poetic 
mind as the (dod Indra and Eevas on the 
one hand and the Tritra or Ahi and the 
ihimons on the other, — but in later ago tliey 
grove to be real Gods and Demons vvitb tlunr 
Icings, kingdoms and armies,* which linallv 
culminated in tho Dualism of the Eranians, 
— the belief in the existence of the Ciocil 
Spirits and Evil S|,Hrits, ever engaged in 
baffling each other in the Universe. t 

'Ihe Ptiranas are full of the jiarrauons of the great war 
between the Devas and the Danavas. 

f We shall deal with this Duaiisiu mote fuilv in the 
chapter on the Religion of Zoroaster. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE VEDIC RITUALISM. 

Pi’om the earliest dars, the Arvas had 
their Sacrifices.* Prom the simplest Hites/!' 
they greTT to be a complicated mass of 
Ritualism, — nay in course of time it became 
a great Science to compel Cods to besto\r 
boons on Humanity. 

* As we shall fully deal with tjie Sacrifices in tlie 
lirahinanaic Period, PartV, ofthis History,— we shall here 
mention only those Sacrifices that we meet with in the Vedas. 
We have already said Sacrifice, —is derived from 

Ynjan or Yaj^itta^ — worshippingr. 

t See Part 11 p. p. 117-28. 

t We shall try to explain oiir theory of Vd^p/tas In 
Fart V. But it would be better if we quote here the opinion 
-of a European scholar. A, Bargaigne writes : — 

‘‘Sacrifice is an imitation of the chief Phenomena of the 
sky and the atmosphere. Now it is a notion as old as the 
race, that a thing ardently wished for may be made to come 
to pass in reality, by performing or reproducing that thing ir* 
efligy. This strange aberration was one of those that died 
hardest, for we find it very much alive down to the later 
Middle-Ages, in the form of that spell of the Black Art 
which consisted in making a wax effigy of an enemy, ihtt: 
melting it over a slow fire, or sticking a pin into the place 
where the heart should be, in the expectation that tlie 
person treated thus in effigy would waste away with con- 
.''^umption or heart-break. The custom of executing criminals 
of burling or hanging Obnoxious persons in effigy, when 
they are out of reach, is already based oh the same primitive 
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What are the Vedic Sacrifices then r 
Not to speak of the Brahmanas, even in the 
R.i" Yeda, tlio SacrlScos had hecii raised to . 
a very high status. They were per form ed 
for gaining all sorts of worldly goods, — for 

kiea. Sacrifice, ionired at from tbit; point of view, #onltl 
be, then, a sort of beneficent conjuring, in accordance wit'n 
the bright and genial Aryan spirit, while the dark and 
lowering Tu-anian taatiire reveals in spells and incantations 
for malicious, injurious purposes. 

Two things are needful : light and rain — fire and 
water — Agni and Soma. Tliey are produced in two of the 
hree worlds — the sky and the amosphere. Tlie Devas 
power of nature) are always being producing them, Agni 
n always bein»: ** found'’ in the waters : as lightning in the 
' hnid-sea, as the Suti in the golden waters of the sea of 
ight. The Cows are always being found and brought 
back to be milked : the cloud-kine with their rain-laden 
udders ; the light-kine with their golden milk — the davns 
and their rays. This is the god’s allotted work, and they 
do it unremittingiy, following the broad path of Rita. Only 
they need sustenance to invigorate them and keep them 
ever living and ever young ; this sustenance they receive bv 
partaking of the drink of immortality” — the Amrita — the 
heavenly Soma which they distil out of ‘the watery ele- 
ments somewhere in the highest heaven, the hidden world, 
Sanctuary of the Universe, All this work, this everlasting 
keeping of the world-niachinery going. has an object, to benefit 
the race of men that dwells on the earth. It is but meet, 
therefore, that men should try to please the Gods, keep on 
good terms with them,— not merely out of' gratitude, but 
also because, should they be displeased, they might sulk 
and ‘^strike”, and tlien where would this earth and its deni- 
zens be? I'hanks can be expressed in words and gifts, and ■ 
the Gods shall have both, unstinted. Only the bulk of men 
can feel, but not aKvays express ; are willing to give, an<i 
the consequences of giving offence might be serious. So 
men will do wisely to leave these tl'yngs to their poet-priests 
as their mouth-pieces and dispensers— those superior/ 
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lir, 


I’i’itiug cows as wealth, rain for the fields, 
'Oid long life for their family and children. 
/I'ho Saci liices were the great Remedies for 
all the ills of life;— they wera the Instni- 
ments l>y wiiicli sin and death were anuiuied 
and (lestroyed. 

One says : — “ To the regular per* 

foi’iiier ol Sacrilices, the Breezes are sweet, 
a.iul the rivers distil sweetness.”’ 



zl lUitlior say.s : ‘‘Give ns, O Indva. mul- 
xtutie.s o£ goo i horsfjs, by the prospering 
oi which we may escape all sins.” 

And again ; — * O illustrious V a riina. do 
thou quicken our uiiderstancling,— we that 
are practising this ceremony, that we mav 


nivstenotisly jjifted indivitionls, Iiuman, yet more than human 
“;aro the divine V;icli has 

comaunie \iith 
..tHtnciencey with ever-fi.owinf''j 
V.' .no are on intimate tenns ivi ‘ 

.rueful pfjtyer.c;. understand th^ir natnre, their likes 
and knoiv f-‘Uictiv whal iiviv 

hynv to make such offeriu! 
than. huiTuiri natute, in retir 
Ol request the cotitmoance 
koym,. The thanks-j^iving t 
a hrioe, I'he whoi 

h. in? a in. 

^ » do tlici 
Foi 

a:i«i mtgii 


entered’’ and, whe,, 
the Gods wuhout fear «>r 
river-like,, Enusical speech^ 
ith tho,?e brij^bq beiieliceiil hijc 

.nd drs-* 
1st please,, them and 
But, it is no more 
for fa’vprs received 
' an increase— of 
a prayer^ the than ;• 
1: de»en,erates into a 
treated,' ■ mc&i4r,$fed 
■ „ „ I it, is expected ,„tlwy 

•let altme higher beings, nobIt 
cept and not give;’ 
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embark on the good fcrrj'ing boat by wliicb 
we may escape all sins.” 

The most mysterious and the most im-, 
portant of the Sacrificial Hymns in the llig 
V eda is- the celebra ted Purusha-Sukta. IT ti- 
loss we read it carefully, study it seriously, 
and ponder over it devotioually, we cannot 
appreciate it,— but we can form from it 
some idea of the Sacrifice as understood by 
our ancient fathers. The JUshi sings : — * 

“ Purusha of the thousand heads, the 
thousand eyes, the thousand feet, covcr(al 
the earth in all directions and extended ten 
linger breadths beyond. 

>85 The European scholars con.-iiier this Mymn to be rnthr.r 
a modern one in comparison wiiii the other Rig v'eda 
ilyums. 

One sch.olar explains this great Fiymn thus '.^''Purn- 
shiij — morelcorrectly the Pt/rushj , — the Primival Male Princi- 
pie, --The Man, — is the Victim tvboni the Gods offer up and 
the dissectimi of whose body-^whicdi is simply the materut^ 
io w§rk w/V;j,~*the WHOLE Pre-existing Matter,— with 
its latent possibilities for generating Life— produces the vari- 
ous parts of the Universe with their denisen'?, of course ^ith 
special reference to our earth.” 

1 his Rig Vedic Hymn, X, 9®, is also to be found in the 
White K^V/r Veda,— also in the Atharva Veda, XIX, 6, atid 
Viijshanya Sanhita, XXXf, i-i6. Jt has been translated by 
Weber, Muir, Colebrooke, Muller and in-iny others. 

Perhaps this Hymn is the best P(.)etic:u, as well as S deiiti- 
•hc and Philosophical Theory of Creation evTr written in any 
literature. . 
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Purmha is this whole Uiuversej what- 
ever has been, and wliatevov siiall he. and a 
possessor of the immortalitv wiiich groweth 
great by food. So great is .Pimisha, yea, 
greater still. On<; quarter of Him is all that, 
bath been made, three quarters of Him are 
the Immortals in heavon. 

A\ith three ioat rurii^h‘% mounted up; 
with one foot He remained here; then Jh; 
spread oat on all sid(is and Ixeearne thnt 
which cateth and that which eateth m,)!; 
From Him the Yiraj was bom, and from riie 
^ iraj again Purushrf. As soon as he rras 
born, He reached out beyond the earth at 
both ends. 'When the Gods pro|)arcd the 
Seriflee with the Purusha as the offering, 
the spring was the sacrificial butter, the 
summer was the fuel, the autumn wms 
the oblation. On the Sacrificial gva&H riiey 
anointed the Victim,— that Ptirnsha who 
was born in the beginning ; Him the Gods 
sacrificed whose favour is to be sought 
and the liishis, "When the Sacrifice u'.as 
completed, they collected the fat d!i[jpiiig 
irom it; it formed the creatures of air. asul 
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tiie animals that live in. forests, and tlK»so 
that live in villag'es, i. e. wild and domestic, 
.h’roni this Sacrifice when completed wf-re 
burn the Rig-hymns, and the Sama-liymu> 
and the Incantations ; and the Yajim was 
born from it. I'roni it were horn the liorst's 
and all the cattle that have two rows of 
teeth ; the hint* were horn from it : from it 
the goats and siiecp were born. When they 
diviiled Purmlm, into how many parts did 
tliey cut Him np ? W^hatwas His mouth r 
W'hat were His arms? What are His thighs 
and His feet called ? The Brahman was 
His mouth ; the llajanya was made from 
His arms; the Fwnw was His thighs ; the 
SiiiKira spra.ng from His feet. The moon 
wa.s horn from His mind ; the sun from His 
evf ; Indra and Agui from His mouth; 
from His breath the wind was born. Prom 
Hi.s navel came the air; from His head 
sprang the sky ; from His feet the earth ; 
Iroin ills ear the regions; thus they formed 
the world. Wlion the Gods bound Furuslm 
as Victim preparing the Sacrifice, seven eu- 
ebsiag bars of wood were placed for Him; 
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Ou8 Mishi sings “ O friends, get up 
yoiu' enthusiasm ! How are we to give duo 
■praiso to Shara, the generous, the liberal 
qiver r Many of the priests who spread ttie 
SacTiOoIai grass will praise thee as is meet, 
O Shara.” 

Hut these Hymn -makers did not spare 
those who failed to reward them handsomely. 
One JUahi sarcastically says : — 

*’ I received a teamlcss chariot; it pleased 
ino very much indeed ! It will have to be 
pashed on some how to the place where 
Tccre Soma drinks. Let me have nothing 
to do with dreams or with wealthy misers. 
They me equally unsubstantial.”* , ■ ' ' ;j i, 

I'hus had arisen a great class of priesis., 
to perform these Sacrifices, —which ha^' 
become a Science. It is the Science, — ^th'e* 
Mysterious Ways, the inscrutable Laws of 
i nature, by which this Universe was ersited,* 

These Hyuras, praisii^g Gifts, are called DaWfsthu^i^. 

Rig Veda, VoL 14 , P* p* 273-«77, where U 
^ of aU 
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prbfected and continued. It is that very 
Science brought down into the world. Bj 
the performances of these Sacrifices, there- 
fore, men could get what they wished for ; 
they could get all worldly goods, and they 
could get Eternal Bliss hereafter. By Sacri- 
fice the Supreme one created this world. 
By Sacrifice Gods secured Immortality. By 
Sacrifice M'aau ropeopled the earth ; there k 
nothing that could not be got by propex’ 
performances of the Sacrifice.* 

1 Knowledge, great 'and 
therefore, essential for the 
of the Sacrifice; the least 
>}yould be fatal 

x'"'. ^ 

we shall ti- 
the Part V, 
fo impress hpon our rt,.. 

Auropean scholars who i 
turns,— unprofitable arul 
of impostures,— created !: 


varied, was, 
true performance 
omission or error 
A. hitch in the Sacrificial 

,, 7 to explam fully all the Sacrifices i-i 

, we do not dilate upon them here. But we bee 
-r reaaers that we do not agree with those 
consider them to be foolish supersfi- 
nngracious Ritualisms,— a tissue 

W.. idf Brahmans for iheir 

Wc believe that- the Sacrifice was no- 
. and simp, e— but u- was a Science — » 

ed Sacrifices 

Bt! aid _ieaily bestow on the Sacrific-r- 

get trom the Gods. Humbugism caa' 
aledic Saentjaal Religion lived in Indi;- 

ir old giaat Knowledge. If the Sacri 
iduce any tangible benefits, the peopl - 
ing ^ very^short 

mg all the schemmgs of the Brahmans. 



bance in the IleaTenly Eita, -and eTon the 
safety of the UniTerse would be endangered. 
Therefore the K^owLKOGjai of “the Eight 
Path” was absolutely essential to perform the 
Sacrifice, and it is, therefore, a great danger 
to lav-men to attempt to perform anv Sacri- 
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^o.come to tbs iiiiUim.'iimic- Period of this 

• # ■ ■ ' V 


a 5^ to,.: ooe hand this Bmlimanaic 

>-^acriftciut Rohifi-ro, ,vas gaining its highest 
dr'reiopincjit --;.o there were taking births 
amongst the Aryas two other great Eeli- 
gions,-— oTie a protest to the later day Vedic 
Polytheism, and the other a protest to the 
.latest .Vedic Pantheism.!' 


-When men lead the horse 


times around 'the pi'arroriac^r'iS^'tL custom, three 

and IS killed first to anno"nce the’ before 

The priest, the assistant ?he carver Ovho r ° ‘h®. Gods. 

carcass), he who the i J ^ ^ 

'Hj?- stones, and the inspired sinLe* 07^ 
their bellies with the Pesh thC all fill 

Those who fashion the oost Ctn ^ ofi-ering. 

bound), and those who ^hrino' r is to be 

the knob on tops of ii Xnci'J those who fashion 
cooking vessels— may 'the”* frVp -^T together the 
wanting. Thesle^ifc'ou^eHs nowtoS^^^^ 

,sae,s with him, —to the abcies o/th^ rl r‘”Tn^ prayer 
the joyful .ongs of the followed by 

ne; witlHdie (Teds.” ■ ■ ^ banquet niakes him- 
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OHAFTEE. X 


THE VEDIO RELIGIOUS DETERTOEATIOlSr , 
AND EBFORMATIOH. 

The Vedic Religion, as time wore on^ 
branched out at least in four principal 
(liroctioiis.* The masses believed in many , 
Gods, and their religion became completely 
Polytheistic. With it was soon mixed up, 
a strong belief in Evil Spirits and Demons 
borrowed from the non-Aryans who had by 
this time become a factor in the Aryan ^ 
Society .‘b As they were falling away from 
their Sntwa Grunu^X they were giving to, 
the Devas the attributes of the Demons, ’ 
for these now grow to be their favurites' 
CO help them and to save them, and to*" 
injure and to conjure their enemies.§ -isi, 

» Namely Polytheism, (2) Ritualism, (3) Pan- 

tiicisni, anti (4) Vetlicism. We call it Vodicism, — because 
vedic Monotheism is not exactly what we understand by- 
Monotheism {See Part 11, p. 95-101*) 

‘ The Atharya Veda is the direct oroof of 
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As the masses day to day fell away from 
the true Vedic Eeligion of their ancient 
fathers and embibed the superstitions of 
their neighbours— the non-Aryans, — so wont 
on the learned Priests developing their groat 
Eeligion of Eitualism which dailjr grew to 
hd 'so costly that only the kings and the very 
wealthy men could have them performed.*" 

Therefore side by side grew up on the 
plains of the Seven Eivers two Eoligions, 
—one Superstitious Polytheism and the 
other Scientific Eitualism, otheswiso called 
Brahmanism. In one, different Gods,— nay 
even the Demons, represented by manv 
Petishes, ‘I’— became each an independent 

Vedic Aryas, Yama vvas a brilli- 
ant God— the king of the Land of Eternal Bliss,— to the 
!• ^as of the Atharva Veda, he is the terrible God of Fury, 
‘ and fearful in shape, -in fact Death 

mon Godt became but non-Aryan De- 

..rpt Horse-Sacrifice and almost all Sacrifices 

srew to be very expensive, some being performed forven-s 
■together to complete them. Part V ^ 

sort of Fetishes are to be found,— 
atm the Atharva Veda, at least one Fetish is met with, 
t was onginally the object of worship of Non-Aryans, and 
' deresively Sisnadeves^—hm 

I™ ^ time _ the object of worship if th e 

^“dia 

8-3 Ungams (Ses Pouranic Period of this History.) 
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God, — each becoming the favourite Deity 
of a particular clau, or race, or tribe, anil, 
each being WvOrsliipped iu many supersti- 
tious ceromordes. Tu the other, itmumorablo, 
complicated Saerifices became the chief aim- 
and object and ■vrorship of the Religion;, 
the Gods, — uay even the Sopremo Father at, 
the Universe, — Ml away to the back ground 
and became the serv^itors of tliose who could) 
perform the Sacrifices in all its strict format 
lilies. The performers of those Sacrifiosgt-r 
the priests, — naturaiiy, therefore, greW; to 
bo Pantheistic, and to them God became, the 
(Jaiverso, and Ercrthing the Groat Go[l% 
He being Xeutiir and Attributeless.* ■ . a 

But all did not become Polytheists or Pan- 
theists. llany thore were who wore Mono- 
theists or Jlcnotheists. Many \vero the true 
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sfeji — Wkif is the God. to whom we shall 
oiftT our • 

’ He who if ires breath, He who gires 
strength, whos-, commands all the Gods re- 
Tdte ; whose shadow is Immortality, whoso 
sliadow is Death, — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our Sacrifice ? 

’ He who through His greatness is the 
One King of the breathing and awakening 
world ; He who gorerns man and beast, — 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

• He whose greatness the HimaTat, the 
Samudra, the llasa proclaim - He whose 
these regions are, as it were his two arms,— 
"Vi^ho is the God to whom we shall offer our 
Sacrifice ? 

,,1, He through whom the sky is bright 
apd the earth firm ; He through whom '.the 
hearen was established, — nay the highest 
heaven ; He who measured out the aerial 
space, — Who is the God to whom we shall 
odor our sacrifice ? 

■ * ■ He to whom the two battle hosts, sus- 
tained by His support, look up, trembling in 
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spirit, tfcere where the risen Sun shinesi*^ 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer /ou#i 
sacrifice ? : , i 

When the mighty waters pervaded the 
Universe, holding the germ and begetting 
tire, thence He arose, — who is the sole life 
of Gods, —Who is the God to whom we 
'.ihali offer! our Sacrifice ? 

He who by His might looked even over' 
the waters which gave strength and lit the 
Sacrifice ; He who alone is God above all 
the Gods, Who is the God to whom We 
shall offesT our sacrifice ? ; , , , 

May He not harm us, the Creator of 
this wth ; who ruling by^fixed Ordinances, 
created the heaven, who also created the 
bright and mighty waters,— Who is the God 
to whom wo shall offer our Sacrifice 

When the Vedie Enligion was thus being 
expanded and deteriorated,— when owing to I 
the different countries in which the Aryis I 
were living, some quite different Eelieions 
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were starting up all a round,* naturally did 
thiei.Vedie Religion grow to be a religion far 
from wbat.it was at the time of the ancient 
Aryans. It was also natural that there 
should app»T men who protested against 
these deteriorations, these degenerations. 
Such was Zarathushtra in Bactria, and 
such was Abralim of Tura. One preached 
a Religion, strongly protesting against Poly- 
theism of all sorts, and the other raised his 
voice loudly against the life-less hard and 
fji^t Pantheism. 


A to such an extent, — that they were called “faiioii 

■ Ai-yans by the strictly orthodox Arvas. 



When the Aryan people got grorellerl 
into gross Polytheism and ■unintelligible 
llitualism, there arose Zoroaster, — the great 
Teacher, to turn them from their mis- 
taken path.* Though greatly persecuted,^ 
driven out of home and hearth, — hunted 
down like a thief, — yet ho raised his Toido 
a^in and again, warning all to save theih'^ 
selves from Eternal Evil and to turn to the 
Eight Path.t Ife said : — 

“ To what land shall I turn ? Whither 
shall I go ? If one of the servants pay re- 
verence to me, nor do the wicked rulers of 

^ We have haiVily any historical account of Zaratbtish- 
Ira, — n»w known a-: Zni‘oa.ster. The Zerida-Avesta tdfs us 
the name of iiis father and of his family as S^iiama* t We 
also know the names of his wives, his sons and hh 
daught«rsr‘-'bat beyond all this, vfe know nolbing more. '>h } 

f At kst one great king named Tishtaspa became bi« 
.admirer and then a convert to his religion. From that day , 
'Zdroasteris religion daily grew powerful and at last became^ 
'ibe prevailing religion of all Eran. " ' ■' 

Though we do not meet v/lth the name of Zoroa^,er, in 
thfc ¥edt, but we fmd the name of the kio^ Vishtas|ftl ifi ik 
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t'hfi country. How shall 1 worship Thco 
further, O Aliura-Ma^da ? I know I am 
helpless, for I have few men. I implore 
Thee weeping, O Ahura, who grantest 
^appiaess, as a _M6nd gives a preseas; to 
his, friend.” 

i,j' Zoroaster preached against Polytheisxa ; 
he preached his Poctriue of Monothoi.sm, 
Bpeaceally his Theory of Dualism, Ho> 
preached Goodness, B,ighteoasness and 
/J^ruth. He preached against all sorts of 
wickedness, vices, sins and evils. He preach- 
ed to all, — to Aryans and as well as to non- 
Aryans, who cared to listen to him, till at 
da^t his Heligion, — though rejected by the 
■ Aryans of the Sapia-Sindhava,— was uniTer- 
^^lly accepted by the Eranian Aryas. Ho 
thus proclaimed to all, — to all humanity: — ^ 

* It Dccdlef-T. to SRj that ws shall ba ame to |?iro 
k«re merely ihc verv aarlHie of the 'isiigio* ot Zoroas- 
ter. = The qiiGtation, — otse of his great SermoBs,— -wi!! g-ivei 
I the gist of his religiari. For the Zora.asteTb g»at Rebgioii, 
j wc ask our reac?.ers to read DupeiTCci A.^quitirs 
Atesta* 

James Darmestetc/’s The Zenda d'o. voL IV aan 

vbL XXilL Sacred Books of the East.' 

Framji Karaka DcsabbaihsjHistory of the Fa^sis. 

Martin llaug’s, Essays 'on the Sacred Languasc, Wr.t 
asul I'leligioa of the f arils/ ' ’ 
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'- “NowshaU I proclaim onfco you, 0 ye 
’i that here approach mo, what the trlsoi 
mid lay to their hearts ; the Songs of 
ise and the Sacrificial Bites which pious 
\l pay the Lord (Ahura), and the Sacred 
1‘duths and Ordinances (Asha), that what 
J*as sacret until now may appear in the 


Hear %rith your’s ears that which is 
best, and test it with a clear imderstanding, 
before each man decides for himself between 
the two teachings. • ^ ! 

The Two Sprats, the Twins, skilfully 
created, in the beginning, Good and Evil^ 
in thought, in speech, in deed. And, be- ' ■ 
tween these two, the wise have made th|c 
ridit choice; — ^not so the senseless. 

And when these Two Spirits, had agreed 
to institute the springing up and the passing ' . 
away of all things, to create life and death, 
and to decree that in the end the lot of th-e 
followers of Lie (Drujmn, i. e., holders of 
the false gods and religion) should be the 

: ' [Wlllitoi lackson'^s Hymns of Zoroaster, Yasoa XXXi, 

.* lifted of Lost Empires, voL L , ; ■ ■ ' ■ 


Thou of these Two Spirits, the Lying 
One elected to do eTil, while the Holiest 
Spirit (Spenta-Mainyti), he who is clothed 
-with the solid hearens as with a robe, 
elected the Eight (risAct), and with him 
those who wish to do right in the eyes of 
Ahum-Mazda. 

And to his side come with Khshathra, 
Vohu-mano and Asha, and Axamaiti, the 
eternal, who made the earth her body. In 
t!hese mayest thou hare a share, that thou 
jfaayest-out do all others in wealth. 

.The Daeyas also made not the right 
,, /choice (between Good and Evil), for, as they 
; were debating, folly overcame them, so that 
/ they chose the Worst Mind (Ako^mam), 
(opposed to Vohu-?mmo). And they assem- 
i bled in the house of Yioience (Aeshma) to 
deiferoy the life of man. 

; ; But when the vengence comes for their 
/ deeds of violence, then, 0 Ahura-Mazda, 

/ ■' -^^^Rawlinson’s The Five Great, Monarchies.- 
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There cau be no middle way. Whoawer is 
not with llazda . is against Him. WiioeYer 
does not enlist, to fight the good figiit 
with Spenta-Mainyu, the Spirit who is All 
Life, necessarily swells the ivonks of. 

Hainyu, the Spirit who is Ah Bi.irh Alio 
mo.terial world is divided between thoin, 
its various phenomena are but the visible 
manifestation of the war they wage against 
each otlier. Tliat war has its parallel in the 
Spiritual’ World. There the battle-ground 
is in every man’s own soul, and the stake is 
every man's own. soul. But not without 
the man’s consent can the stake be won by 
either, it is with him to choose. And as he 
ehooses and abides by bis choice, so will it 
fare with ■ him. IV hen his day of combat 
is done, and he either crosses the Bridge 
of the Gatherer, and passes into the abode 
of God that dwells in Endless Light, or 
misses his footing, and is dragged down 
into the “ Abode of Lie,” which is Endless 


ions 


^ Yasna, Chapter XXX. One European ’scholar writes:— 
We have here the essence of Zoroasterism in its sublime 

Simplicity, its absolute purity, as it shaped itself in the rmind 
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But ZoBMistef did not altogether throw 
OTerboard the ancient Aryan T^ic Keligion, 
nor did he dis(»rd the worship of Agni and 
Soma, the great Gods of the Aryas. To 
both £B Hoeraa and Atar much honour was 
pmd, and Sacrifices were offered by his fol- 
lowers. His great* God, his Lord Ahura, 
is but Vedic Varuna, his Mithm is Mitra, 
Yima is ITama. Eren Vritraghra as Vere- 
tbragna is praised. . He did not even discard 
the Vedic Mythology ; he simply improved 
npon it. * His Baalism of the Spirit of 
Goodness and the Spirit of Evil is but 


of the founder. All- further developments as gfven in the 
Gathas -may wdl be aaid to be bsit cemfroentary. 

* We are sorry we cartnot giye a detailed acconat ef 
the Eranian Mythology and Ritualism, — for they themseUcs 
would form a big Bnt the following cfuotatioti^ wfl! 

shew how the Vedic Mitra became Eranian Mithra, the God 
of Light, the Opposite Force to Evil. 

"**Mithra is Light, awi Light rs all-pervading • Hietefore 
Mithra is all sedng and all-knowing ; Ahura Masrda gave 
him a thousand sense and tem thousand eyes to see ; he is 
tittt undecervabie watcher of men ; or else he has ten thou- 
sand ears and ten thousand spies. Mithra is Light, and 
L%lt iss Truth, and ^Truth is good. The Daevas are Dark* 
ness and Darkness is Lie, and Lie is evil.^* 

This is how she Eranian Dualism was formed on the 
Aryan liytliofe^y. 

For a detailed account of the ^Religion of Zoroasf cr, we 
relfef our readers to the books menthwed in 
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the sph’itualiaed improvement of the Vedic 
X)ualt8m of the Devaa and the Danavas.* 

But he placed the Vedie Devas and the 
Danavas into one category of Dcuems,— the 
Devils,— the Evil-Spirits. IsTot only because 
the Aryan people of that age attributed 
maiy attributes of the Demons to their 
Devas, but because they worshiped these 
innumerable Gods, forgetting their ancient 
great God Asuiia, and committing every sort 
of wickedness, sin and vice. His attempt 
was to bring the Aryas to their original 
purity .I* His Heligion was a reformation 
on the latter day Vedic Polytheism. 

But alas, his grand Eeligion met the 
same fate as that of the early Aryans ! It 
too had to pass throuarh mamr in‘»iac>u» J.... 


tons 
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It too had to encottiiter many influenees* 
specially the influences of thdr western 
neighbours, the Accadians and the Assy- 
rians. Climatic influences^* changes of 


m The physical aspects of Eran and those of the Punjab 
were quite different- Max Danker in hss ^Ancient History^ 
thus describes the land of E 

*‘The centre of Eran was formed of a vast desert ; to the 
north and south stretched far away arid tablelands ; favoured 
districts might almost be called oasis. Immediately on the 
%ve of fertile valleys and slopes bordered endless, steppes ; 
blooming plains, densely shaded by groves, were encom- 
passed by sandy wastes. If the mountanous country of the 
north-east possessed the stateliest forests, the richest pas- 
tures, the snow fell early, the winters were severe. If the 
vegetation was most luxuriant along the edge of the Caspiarn 
sea, thousauds of venomous*reptiles dwelt in the marshy low 
lands. Th: people of Eran suffered not only from the heat 
of summer, but also from the cold of winter; the scorching 
winds of the deser. were not more to be dreaded • than the 
snow-storms of the nortberi? tablelands. Here pastures and 
corn-fields were buried under snow diirrng many weeks ; 
there sand-drifts destroyed culture. Here the camels died 
of cold and sliped down the icy steeps into precipices ; there 
the winds from the desert chocked up the wells and springs. 
Here was’ winter, ‘Svith the worst of its plagues, cold for the 
waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees” (Vendidad, 
9-i2)f there the cattle was tortured by gj^d-ilies in the heat ; 
here bears and wolves invaded the herds, there snakes had 
to be guardeci against and the fiercer wild beasts. Life was 
in this land a fight against beat and against cold, a fight 
foi the preservation of. the fiocks j and as soon as single 
tribes had begun to settle in the more favoured districts, and 
to attend to agriculture, it became a fight against the desert 
and draught. Here the dry soil had to be supplied with 
water ; there the crops had to be protected against the hqt 
winds and sand drifts from the desert. To these hardships 
^nd contrasts of Nature must be added the contrast between 
the popiilaltpns* ^ Most of the native tribe, $ of 

' of those, who held the ’ surrounding 
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language, different manners and customs 
did the rest. And the most sublime reli- 
gion of Zoroaster expanded* into the com- 


high-iands/ were debarred by the nature of the country 
from leading any life but that of nomadic herdsmen. To 
this day a great portion of the population of Eran consists 
of nom^d^. So while the settlers laboured heavily ; in the 
sweat of their brow, the others moved about idly vyith their 
flocks. There could be no lack of raids into the agricul- 
tural districts, of plundering and robbing,” 

Such. differences of physical aspects of tlie two countries 
naturally made much changes both in the physic and charac' 
ter of the Eranians. I'hey were no longer the Aryas of the 
Seven Rivers. Naturally, therefore, their religion too much 
changed from that of the Aryas of India; — character plays a 
very chief part in the religion of a nation. The Christian 
Negroes of America are not the. same Christians as the 
Christians of Europe. 

* Our space is too limited to give a full account of the 
great Religion of Zoroaster. But perhaps our readers site 
aware, the Veda of the ancient’ Eranians is the Zenda- 
Ayesta, meaning “The Law 'and Commentary.” it con- 
tains four Books and is written in various ancient Eranian 
languages. These Books are : — 

I. The Vendidad, corrupted from a much longer word 
which means “the law against the Daevas” ( i. e, the' De- 
mons), It is, properly, a code of laws and regulations tend- 
ing*towards the establishment of righteousness and the de- 
feat of the Powers of Evil, but includes some interesting 
mythical legends, traditions, and digressions of various 
sorts, 

IL The Vispered ; invocation to all the divine and holv 
beings, who are honoured under ‘the title of “Chiefs' of the 
Good Creation” and invited to assist at the Sacrifice that ia 
preparing — vary much in the form of a litany. 

UL The Yasna, “Sacrifice,” i. e, the prayers- and terete— 
Manthras— w'hich are to accompany the very minute and 
complicated performaiiceb that compose the Sacrifice, in 
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plicated prieat-riddm Religion of Mazdism 
of Media * 


presence of the sacred fire, to which are presented offerings 
of meat, nfiilk, bread and fruit, in -some quantities, and the 
juice of the Haoma, which is pressed out on the* altar itself 
with many strictly prescribed ceremonies. The Gathas are 
pmprised in the Yasna an*d form twenty.five chapters of 
it. It also contains forms of confession, invocations^^ praise, 
exhortation &c. These three divisions, Vendidad, Vispered, 
Yasna are not recited separately, but intermingled, as suited 
the progress of the liturgy. When written out in this parti- 
cular liturgical order, they form the Yendidad Sadeh. 

IV. ThcYeshts, hymns of praise, containing mnch in- 
teresting mythical matter, indeed distinguished altogether by 
a polytheistic and mythological character, entirely foreign to 
the early stages of Zarathushtra*s religion, and clearly shew- 
ing a far later and greatly corrupted period* These Yeshts, 
together with a few fragments, short prayers for each day of 
the month and others, from the Khordeh or Lesser Avesta, 
perhaps, held somewhat less holy than the other thi'ee books 
a| not being in liturgical use at daily worships. It is to be 
noted that, for the same reasons, very few of the Yeshts 
have been translated into Pehlevi, so that scholars, in read- 
ing and rendering them, have the additional difficulty of 
bemg entirely unassisted by tradition. Se4 Media^^pp 30-31. 

* The same was the case with the Aryan Religion, as 
traced in this History. 

For a detailed account of the latter day Mazdism of 
Medea, sm books mentioned in p. 132. 

Magis were priests,— this Religion was no doubt based* 
on the Religion of Zoroaster,— but became full of retualism, 
priest craft, magic and incantations. 






• CHAPTER XII. 

the end of the vedic period. 

Zoroaster was irk the only Reformer that 
appeared to stop the on-rush of- deterioration 
that came oyer the Aryan Religion all over 
. the^ Aryan land. Zoroaster raised his voice 
against Polytheism,— but there rose another 
who>trongIy protested against Pantheism — 
who preached the Religion of a Personal 
Gk«,--a Living and Loving God.* 

But he too fared the same fate as did 
Zoroaster. He too was greatly persecuted 
and had to leave his h<;me and hearth. Be- 
cause he stood up against the lifeless add un- 
intelligible Pantheism, because he strongly 
protested against Vedic Ritualism.— he was 
named Abrahma or Godless and Prayarless. 

|ie: 

it IS mentioned that he had to xoia, and 
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He was driven out of liis home, tliough. he 
%vas a kind’s sou and liad to rove about as 

O ’ 

au outcast. He journeyed with Hs sheep 
and cattle, — his family and children, — 
Avest and west, — till at last he • met with a 
friendly tribe,— the great Hebrew race,— 
who welcomed him, — adopted his Heligion, 
and followed his teachings. 

In the meantime in the table-lands of 
Bran and on the plains of the Punjab, — the 
Aryan Beligion daily expanded, — expanded 
in .many directions. In Persia and Media, 
*it become Mazdism, and in India it become 
Brahmanism: but in both the countries 


.But we might mention that we are hot the 6nly person 
that say that Abraham was an Aryan and his Religion was 
a protest against Aryan Pantheism. Some of the .European 
sehotars also support our view, notably, Mr. Stone. (See 
his Cradleland of the Aryans). 

If we admit that Zorpasterism is the natural protest 
against latter day Aryan Polytheism, — we must say that 
also thj|ie must have been made a protest against^ Aryan 
Pantheism. We can find Jihis only in the Religion that 
Abraham preached. And again there is no proof to show 
that Abraham was a Hebrew or that the Religion that^ 
Abraham preached, — the Religion of a Personal God, — was 
the natural growth of the Hebrew Religion ; this much 
can only be said that the Hebrews had a Religion almost 
akin to what Abraham preached, or else he would not have 
been welcomed by them. Any how in our humble ’opinion 
Abraham was an Aryan and his Religion was a natural 
growth of the Aryan Religion. * 
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there were many great men, wlio continn- 
onsly tried to preserve the purity of the 
Ancient Faith. 

The world is bound to change, and to 
change in various directions ;--the Eeli- 
gions are no exceptions. The Eeligion of 
the Aryans changed and changed in different 
ways. It will be our attempt to trace and 
to narmte these changes in the pages of 
this History as we proceed from period 
toiperiod,— from developments to deteriora- 
tions, — ^and from degenerations to reforma- 
tions. 

Such was the end of the Vedic Period. 
With theBrahmanaic Period we enter into 
qtuite a new field.* ' 

. ; Sie Part..¥, ■ ■ ♦ 
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THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS, 


the simple and innocent Aryan-settlers have 
become a great nation, — great in wealth and 
power, in civilization and refinement, in edu 
cation and learning. 

The Aryans, to protect themselves as 
well as to extend their possessions, had to set 
apart some of their strongest and boldest 
young men to fight their battles of offence 
and defence. The duties of these young- 
men became fighting, and their sole occupa- 
tion was war, They tried to better them- 
selves in every way in the Science of War. 
One set being occupied in fighting and 
another in agriculture, the spiritual affairs of 
the race were delegated to the few old and 
learned men amongst the various Aryan 
clans.iS 

But those, to whom the spiritual affairs 
of the race were delegated as a matter of not 
much concern, who tvere silently performing 
the simple religious ceremonies of the race 
for the remuneration which the other two 
classes, — the warriors and the earners of 


^ Bee Ddtfs Civiiizatiou in Ancient India, 
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wealth, — condescendingly paid them, did not 
yield to the warriors so easily, — nor did they 
yield at all, — as did the agriculturists and the 
traders. They had the Vedas,— the old reli- 
gious Songs— the traditions of their fore- 
fathers, the old religious ceremonies of their 

race, the learning and knowledge of ages, 

all solely and wholly in their hands. The 
others, in search of wealth and power, had 
completely given up all thought of religion 
and^ learning, which was once every 
one’s own daily avocation. They had 
thus became the soul property of 
this priestly clan, — the others having for- 
gotten them altogether. Religion and learn- 
ing reign supreme everywhere. The war- 
riors, though they lorded over all, could not 
but show respect and reverence to the men 
who were the custodians of their religious 
affairs and who had on their side learning 
and knowledge which they had not, — nor had 
they time to acquire them. Thus in the 
Brahmanic age were gradually formed four 
castes amongst the Aryans;— the first the 
warriors or the Kshatriyas , —second the 
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priests or the orahmans,# — third the agri- 
culturists and traders or the Vaisyas, and 
lastly the conquered black slaves, or the 
Sudras.t 

On the one hand the Aryan warriors, — 
the Khatryas, — had become great kings and 
chiefs, — vastly wealthy and powerful ; on the 
other the Aryan priests, — the Brahmans, — 
had formed a complicated system of religion. 


^ For the word Brahman see chapter Y, 


t The following is the Hindu verson of the origin of caste. 
^‘Brahma created a son from his mouth and named Brahmans 
and hade him study and teach the Veda. But fearing the 
attaiik of wild beasts, he prayed for help and a second son was 
created from his arms and named Kshatrya to protect him. 
But employed as he was in defence, he could not provide the 
necessaries of life, so a third son Vaisya was sent to till the 
soil, and finally to serve the other three classes a fourth son 
was created and was named Siidra.” See Manu L 3L, Yagna- 
valka, HI. and Rig Veda, 90. 6. 7. 

The following is the version of the origin of caste given 
by the Buddhists. “When outrages on society began, a ruler 
was elected to preserve order who received for sucli service a 
portion of the produce. He was called Khattiya or Khastrya. 
Then by reason of the increase of crimes the people appointed 
from atnong themselves Bahmanas or Brahraanas. Other 
persons who distinguished themselves as artificers were called 
Vessa or Vaisya, and others engaged in hunting became 
Buddas or Sudras,” See Turner’s Buddhistic Legends, Colonel 
Syke’s Notes on Ancient India and Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, VoL VI, For Castes also See Muller’s Chips II. 308. 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts I. 1 30 
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— hard to master and harder to understand,# 
The quiet Vasyas had fallen far away from 
both of these classes and were engaged in 
tilling the land and selling its produce. The 
quieter Sudras existed uncomplainingly serv- 
ing their masters, the three classes of the 
Aryans. The Kshatryas, the Vasyas and the 
Sudras, partly because they very little cared 
for it and partly because the Brahmans did 
not allow them to meddle with it, had com- 
pletely lost all touch with their forefathers’ 
religion, once their daily avocation, — and 
had thus been thrown out of the pale of all 
education and learning. Ignorance, how- 
ever graced with wealth and power, is bound 
to bow down its head before learning and 
knowledge. Thus had the Brahmans be- 
come, from mere paid priests, the spiritual 
masters, temporal guides and supreme lords 
of all the other three classes of the race. If 
Kshatryas w^ere now kings and princes, the 
Brahmans were the chief ministers and 
judges, — the real men of power in the land. 

* The story of Vishwamitra illustrates this. He was ori- 
ginally a Kshatrya, but finally became a great Brahman. 
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They had formed a religion with so many 
and so greatly complicated sacrifices that 
the other classes of the Aryans looked 
at them in wonder and admiration. They 
had been completely deprived of all spiritual 
affairs, — all knowledge and learning, nay 
of all religion. The wealthy of the 
Kshatrya and Vaisyas only could venture to 
perform these sacrifices, — so costly had they 
grown. Thus had the middle and the poor 
classes of the people fallen completely away 
from all religion. The Bramhans held the 
rein tightly with an iron hand and did not 
allow any one to enter the sacred precints 
of religion where they reigned supreme. 
The others obeyed like slaves the dictates of 
the Bramhans and acted as it were automati- 
cally under the guidance of their spiritual 
masters. 

But the Khastryas did not allow the 
Brahmans to become all supregie without a 
struggle. Often Khastrya youths aspired 
to be great Brahmans and often did they 
succeed. So again were sometimes tne 
Brahman youths tempted to throw away 
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the Vedas and to take up arms. They to 
often succeeded in becoming great warriors 
and defeated the valiant Kshatryas.^^ 

When thus the Kshatryas were becoming 
mighty in arms and the Brahmans in spiri- 
tualism, — there were working a silent class, — 
hailing from amongst the Brahmans, Ksha- 
tryas, Vasyas, nay Sudras, — the Aryan poets 
and philosophers, — the seekers after God, — 
who saw distinctly and felt keenly the bane 
of all civilization, — vice and sin, — which 
were daily taking a strong hold of the ever- 
innocent and ever- virtuous Aryan race. 
There grew up wealth, comfort and luxury 
•on all sides, but these silent children of 
Nature were not dazzled by their tempting 
splendour. They saw before them poverty 
and disease, decrepitude and death, the four 
fearful monsters that devour humanity, and 
they tried their utmost to find out the means 
of Salvation, 

When the Brahmans were formulating 

* Read tlie story of Panislmrama. Tlioogii he was a 
Brahman, yet he f aught with the Kshatryas. It is said he 
annihilated the Kshatryas for twenty one times. See l^ouranic 
l^eriod of this History. 
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complicated Sacrifices and more com- 
plicated Rites and Rituals, these poets 
and philosophers were seeking after 
God, the Supreme Lord of all creatures 
the God of all Gods, and searching for the 
means by which humanity would be able 
to get rid of poverty, disease and decripi- 
tude and to master Death * Dr. Oldenberg 
thus graphically describes these Brahmans : 
—“He passed his youth in hearing and learn- 
ing the Sacred Words, for a true Brahman 
is he alone‘“who has heard.” And if he ac- 
quired the reputation “of having heard" 
his adult life passed in teaching in the village 
or out in the solitude of the forest in the con- 
secrated circle, on whch the sun shone in 
the East, where alone the most secret ins- 
truction could be imparted openly to the 
muffled scholar. Or he was to be found at 
the place of Sacrifice, performing for himself 
and for others the sacred office which with 
its countless observances demanded the 
most painful minuteness and the most labo- 


^ We find this ull throngli the various fjpanishadas. 
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rious proficiency, or he fulfilled the life-long 
duty of Brahman, offering, that is, the* daily 
prayer from the Sacred Veda. Well might 
riches flow into his hands by the remunera- 
tion of Sacrifices which kings and nobles 
gave to the Brahmans, but he passed as 
most worthy who lived not by offerings for 
others, but by the gleaning of the field which 
he gathered or by alms for which he had not 
asked, or such charity as he has begged as 
a favour. Still living as beggar, he looked 
on himself as exalted above earthly poten- 
tates and subjects made of other stuff than 
they. The Brahmans called themselves 
Gods and in treaty with the Gods of heaven; 
they were the Gods of earth, knew them- 
selves possessed of weapons of the Gods, — 
weapons of spiritual power, - before which 
all earthly weapons snap powerless.”# 

He thus speaks of the origin of the 
monastic life amongst the Aryans : — 

“These speculations which represented 
the phenomenal world to be unstable and 

See Oldenberg’B Buddha, p.p. 13-14. 
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worthless as compared with the world’s base, 
the Atman, had at one blow deprived the 
value all those aims of life which appear 
important to the natural consciousness of 
ordinary men. Sacrifice and external ob- 
servances are unable to raise the spirit to 
the Atman, to disclose to the individual 
Ego his identity with the universal Ego. 
Man must separate himself from all that 
is earthly, — must fly from love and hate, 
from hope and fear ; man must live as 
though he lived not. The Aryan Rishis 
said, ‘the intelligent and wise desire not 
posperity ; what are descendants to us whose 
home is the Atma }’ They relinquish the 
desire for children, the struggle for wealth, 
the pursuit of worldly weal and go forth as 
mendicants. « Both these Brahmans and 
poet-philosophers, the latter of whom we 
call Vedantists, have left behind them long 
treatises expounding their respective views. 
The Brahmanas of the Brahmans deal with 


I Ims we find inendiciintf. and monks there were in India 
before the birth of Goutania Buddha,— but lie was the first to 
irvate an Order of Monks-. 
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the awe-inspiring rites, rituals and sacrifices 
and the Aranyakas and the Upanishads of 
the poet-phdosophers are full of the search 
for God and origin of the creation.” f 

Such was the state of the Aryan Society 
iust after the Vedic age. The Brahriians 
grew supreme ; and learning flourished in 
great majesty amongst them on the banks 
of the Saraswati. 

sk Dr. Haug in liis Translation of the Aitreya Bralimana, 
VoL I. Introduction p. 73 says: — ‘‘The sacrifice is regarded 
as the means for obtaining power over his and the other world, 
over visible as well as invisible beings, animate as well as 
inanimate creatures. Who knows its proper application and 
has it dfily performed is in fact looked upon as the real master 
of the world ; for any desire he may entertain, if it be the 
most ambitious, can be gratified, any object lie was in view 
can be obtained by means of it. The Yajna (sacrifice) taken 
as a whole is considered to be a kind of machinery in which 
every piece must tally witli the other or a sort of chain in 
which no link is allowed to be wanting, or a staircase by 
which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a personage endowed 
witn all the characteristics of the human body. It exists 
from eternity and proceeded from the Supreme Being 
(Brabina) along with the Trividya (Threefold Science). The 
creation of the world was even regarded as the fruit of a 
sacrifice, performed by the Supreme Being.” 

f We shall describe the Brahmarias in tliis part and the 
following. For Tpanishads see Vedantic Periorl, Parts VII. 





CHAPTER II 


THE DEFENDER OF THE ARYAN FAITH, 

Two very great events took place in the 
Aryan land in the beginning of the Brahmanic 
period, namely the defence of the Aryans,, 
specially of the Brahmans and their Relegion, 
from the onslaughts of the Non-Aryans and 
the spread of the Aryan Religion as far ?outh 
as Cylone and the wholesale conversion of 
all the non-Aryan tribes into Hinduism. 

The other was the great international war 
of the Kuru-Panchalas, so elaborately des- 
cribed to the Mahavarata. Therefore, be- 
fore we describe the Brahmanas and the- 
Brahmanaic Religion, we should tell these 
two stories as briefly as possible, for they 
give us the most graphic descriptions of that 
ancient a^e. 

This great Defender of the Faith was 
Rama, the great Prince of Kosala, whose 


mm 
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exploits have been immortalized by the 
greatest poet of India, Rishi Balmiki * 


Signor Gorrisio in the Preface to the 10th Volume of his 
Ramayana has ably proved the historical basis of that work, 
and has refuted the opinion of Professor Weber who held that 
the story of Rama and Sita (born of the furrow) was a pure 
allegory, representing agriculture introduced to the southern 
regions of India by the race of the Kosalas and that of father 
P. S. Bartolommeo who considered that the exploit of Rama 
was a symbol and represented the course of the sun. Such 
ideas, born at a time when Indo-Sanskrit antiquities were 
•enveloped in darkness, have been dissipated by the light of 
new studies. They are as ingenious as the idea of the annony- 
mous writer, who, in order to prove how easily we may pass 
beyond the truth in our wish to seek and find allegory every 
where, undertook with kin subtlety to prove that the great 
personality of Kopoleon I was altogether allegorical and 
represented the sun : Nepoleon was born in an Island ; his 
course was from West to East, his twelve marshals were the 
12 signs of Zodiac etc.” We quote the followiug from Gourisios 
borrowed preface printed in the notes to Griffith’s Ramayan. 
“Towards the southern extremity and in the Island of Lanka 
(Ceylone) there existed undoubtedly a black and ferocious race 
•averse to the Aryans and hostile to their mode of worships ; 
their ramification extended through the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and some traces of them remain in Java to this day. 
The Sanskrit Indian certainly attend in their traditions the 
real character of this race, they attributed to it physical and 
moral qualities not found in human nature ; they transformed 
it into a race of giants, represented it as monstrous, hideous, 
traceulent, changing forms at will, blood-thirsty and ravenous, 
just as the Semites represented the race that opposed them as 
impious, horrible and of monostroiis size. But notwithstand- 
ing those mythical exaggerations, which are partly due to 
the genius of the Aryans so prone to magnify everything 
without measure, the Ramayana in the course of its epic narra- 
tions has still preserved and noted here and there some traits 
•and peculiarities of the of the race which reveal its true 
character. It represents the Rakshasas as black of hue and 
and compares them with black clouds ; it attributes to 
them curly woolly hair and thick lips, it depicts tliem as 
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Rama was the son of King Dasaratha. 
Of all the kings of the great Solar Dy- 
nasty, Raja Dasaratha was the mightiest 
and the best. He was invincible in arms 
and unequalled in alms. The people of 
Ayodhya were very happy to live under his 
kind sway ; but the king himself was not 
happy. He had three good wives, named 
Kausalya, Kaikeyi and Sumitra, but none 
of them gave birth to a prince. The people 
prayed and the king offered sacrifices to the 
Gods, but time wore on, and no prince was 
born. 

Once on a time king Dasaratha went 
out hunting ; he saw a stag, he put spurs 
to his horse and pursued it. Soon were his 
escorts left behind, and the stag disappeared 
into the deep forest, He at last found him- 
self in the deepest part of the forest un- 
attended and alone. He advanced and 


loaded with chainB, collars and girdles of gold and tlj<i other 
bright tjrruHiients which their race iias «n,lwuys loved 
an<! in whHi the kindred races of the Hondan still didight. 
Such is the Rakshasus race as represented in the Rainayana and 
in the war of the Aryan Rama forms the subject of the eloic, 
a subject certainly real and historical as far as regards its 
substance, but greatly exaggerated by tbo ancient myths. 
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found a beautiful rivulet gliding past ; he 
thought he saw the stag drinking its water ; 
he aimed and shot. 

‘■Oh, I am killed !’’ was the petious cry 
uttered by the faltering voice of a boy. The 
king was surprised and bewildered ; he ran to 
the place from which the cry arose. What 
was his horror when he saw that his deadly 
arrow had pierced the heart of a handsome 
boy ! He took him up on his lap ; he tried to 
bind up his wound, he tried a hundred means 
to save the boy, but all was in vain. 

The boy slowly raised up his head and 
said, “My parents are blind and old. They 
are fasting from yesterday, and they are 
thirsty. Oh, Sir, kindly take this pitcher of 
water to them and tell them that their be- 
loved Sindhu is no more.” 

The king took up the corpse of the poor 
boy ; he took the pitcher of water ; he went 
to the old Rishi’s hut. His heart trembled 
and his steps faltered,— but what was his 
agony when he heard the blind parents talk- 
ing about their absent boy ! ‘ 
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“ Where is my Sindhu ?” said the poor 
mother, “He never loiters anywhere.” The 
old and blind father raised up his feeble 
voice and cried, “Sindhu, my dear boy, 
come quick ; my son, I am very thirsty.” 

The king gathered strength, and aproach- 
ed the bereaved parents. He broke the sad 
news and tried to explain that it was alj an 
accident. ‘‘Oh, wicked man,” cried the old 
Rishi, “Die, — 'die of the bereavement of your 
son and know what it is.” They both died 
and went away to the place where their be- 
loved Sindhu had proceeded them. 

The king returned hon7e, — not much 
affraid of the dreadful curse, for he had no 
son to lose or to mourn. A few months 
after he went out to fight an enemy and was 
mortally wounded in the battle. He came 
to his palace and was most tenderly nursed 
by his second wife Kaikeyi, He was so 
pleased with her that he pressed her to ask 
for two favours, which he promised to grant 
her. “No, my lord,” said she, “I have no 
wants now. If I want anything in future, I 
shall remind you of your kind promise.” 
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ouoa alter tne King s recovery, it was ru- 
moured all over the kingdom that all the 
three queens were in the family way. A 
•few months after, Kausalya gave birth to a 
boy who was named Rama. Then did 
Kaikeyi give birth to a son who was named 
Bharata. The youngest queen gave birth to 
a twin, and the boys were named Lakshmana 
and Satrughna, 

As the boys grew up, Lakshmana was 
greatly attached to Rama, and Satrughna to 
Bharata. They were brought up in all the 
accomplishments befitting their rank and 
station in life. 

When Rama was about sixteen years of 
age, the greatest Rishi Viswamitra came to 
Ayodhya and asked the king to allow him 
to take Rama to fight with the Rakshasas. 
Now Rakshasas were a wild race ; Ravana 
was their great king. His capital was Lanka 
or Ceylone, but he was a most nowprfnl 
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king with immense wealth and innumerable 
soldiers. In fact he subdued all the kings 
and potentates of India as far north as the 
Himalayas. His power was irresistible 
he placed his relatives all over the country 
with instructions to rob the people and kill 
the Brahmans. 

The uncle of king Ravana named Kal- 
nemi, with his wild sister Taraka, was placed 
near the holy place where Rishi Viswamitra 
had his seat. Their oppressions, becoming 
unbearable, the venerable Rishi repaired to 
Ayodhya and asked for protection. Rama 
was then only sixteen years of age, but he 
entreated his father to allow him to go with 
the Rishi, so that he might protect the 
Brahmans from the fearful Rakshasas, 
Dasaratha gave permission with reluctance 
and Rama left Ayodhya accompanied by his 
beloved brother Lakshmana. 

They came to a great forest, where the 
most furious and terrible Taraka used to 
live. As soon as the Prince challenged the 
Rakshasha woman to fight, she rushed for- 
ward to kill him. But Rama soon killed the 
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fearful demoness ; and her brother fled for 
his life. The Rishis gathered round Rama 
and Lakshmana and blessed them for their 
great deeds. 

Thence did they repair to a place called 
Mithila, the kingdom of Janaka. He had 
made a vow that whoever would be able to 
break the bow, left by Parusarama, would 
marry his beautiful daughter, named Sita. 
Many princes came to secure the damsel, but 
none could raise the bow, — not to speak of 
breaking it. Rishi Viswamitra was proud 
of his young hero ; he took him to the palace 
of the king and asked him to secure the 
Princess. Rama broke the bow amidst 
the acclamations of all the people of 
Mithila. 

King Janaka received the princes in all 
honour. He at once sent ambassadnrQ tn 


20 
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marrying the three other sisters of the 
young princess. 

As Rama grew up, the king allowed him 
to govern the people, so that he might 
gradually learn the art of Goverment. His 
rule was so benign that all the people grew 
enamoured of him; they could give their 
lives for him, if he so willed. King 
Dasaratha was much pleased to hear of the 
fame his son had acquired; he ordered it to 
be declared all over the kingdom that Rama 
would be made Jubaraj and he would retire, 
—leaving the Government in his hands. 
There were festivities in every town,— illu- 
minations in every village, and bonfires on 
^vprv house-too. There were music and 
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your and your Bharata’s fate ? It would be 
no better than that of beggars ! Who could 
ever love the son of a step-mother ? Rama 
will imprison him, banish him, or perhaps kill 
him ! If you now lose the opportunity, you 
shall have to weep till death.’* Kaikeyi was 
moved ; she began to be convinced of the 
truth of her words. She finally agreed 
to accept her evil counsel. “ What can I 
do,” asked the queen, ‘‘ to avert this great 
evil?” “ Do you not remember,” replied 
the wicked woman, “ the king promised to 
grant you two boons ? Ask him by one of 
them to place Bharata on the throne and by 
another to banLsh Rama for fourteen years,’’ 
When the old king came to see his 
queen, he found her weeping and lying on 
the floor. He raised her up, he consoled 
her, and tried to know the cause of her grief. 
Being repeatedly pressed by the king, she at 
last gave vent to her pent-up feelings- The 
poor old king heard in silence the cold and 
piercing words of the queen ; his head swam 
and his body reeled. “Oh Rama !” he cried 
and he fainted away. 
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said the Prince, “Remain in Ayodhya and 
be a son to my poor mother.” But the 
young Prince could not suppress his feelings ; 
tears rushed out of his eyes, and anger rose 
in his countenance. Cried he, “Why should 
we allow a step-mother to do us such an in- 
justice ? If brother Bharata takes his 
wicked mother’s part, I. shall fight with him 
and make you sit on the throne,” Rama 
smiled and said, “Lakshamana, Bharata s 
mother is our mother. Bharata is as beloved 
to me as you. I must leave Ayodhya to 
fulfill our father’s promise. Remain here, 
be obedient to our mother Kaikeyi and 
brother Bharata and love them as you love 
me.” Lakshmana fell at his brother’s feet, 
wept and entreated him to take him as his 
companion. ‘^Dear brother,” cried he, “Do 
not leave me behind.” Rama was moved, 
and he agreed to allow the young Prince 
to accompany him. 

We need not describe the meeting of 
Rama with his poor mother. Oh, how 
happy was she a minute before and how 
miserable now ! He bade her adieu in tears 
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amidst the loud lamentations of all the wo - 
men of the palace, Rama then proceeded 
to bid farewell to his dear wife. There were 
no tears in her eyes, and no shadow of sor- 
row floating over her beautiful countenance. 
“My Lord ” said she, “Your wife is ready 
to go wherever you would go.’’ “My dar- 
ling,” replied Rama, ‘‘You are bred and born 
in comforts and luxuries; you cannot stand 
the fatigues and difficulties that an ascetic 
has to undergo.” Sita stopped him and said, 
“You taught me that a wife’s paramount 
duty is to follow her husband in weal or in 
woe. How could you say otherwise now ?’ 
I wo’nt listen to any refusal; I must go with 
you.” She was determined to follow her 
husband and would not mind any opposi- 
tion. So Rama had to yield and to promise 
to allow her to follow him. 

They took off their royal costumes, they' 
put on the garb of asceticism. He came out 
with his beloved brother and dear wife, and 
the city of Ayodhya wept aloud to see them 
in the ascetic garb. Thousands, and thou- 
sands of people assembled at the palace- 
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gate to see them, to weep for them and to 
prevent them from going, if possible. Rama 
comforted them, assuaged them, and bade 
them all loving and endearing farewells. They 
passed through the weeping crowd and en- 
tered into the deepest forest. 

The poor Dasaratha could not survive 
the shock; he died as he fainted, never again 
uttering a word. Bharata was not in Ayo- 
^hya when all these sad occurences occurred. 
As soon as he learnt of the sad news, — the 
news of his father’s death and of his bro- 
ther’s banishment, — he hastened to the capi- 
tal. 

He did not meet his mother, he did not 
speak to her. He performed his father’s 
funeral ceremony and repaired to the jungle 
in search of his brothers. 

They met; they met in tears. Bharata 
fell at his brother’s feet and entreated him 
to come back to Ayodhya. “Dear brother,'’ 
said he, "If you do not go, — send Laksh- 
mana or send Satrughana, to rule the king- 
dom, — allow me to accompany you.” “My 
beloved brother,” rplied Rama, “If I go 
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back, our father’s promise will not -be ful- 
filled;— can I do this ? Go back and go- 
vern Ayodhya in ray name. 1 shall return 
after fourteen years and assume the 
Government I entreat you to obey 
your elder brother,’’ “'I am bound to obey 
you,” said Bharata, “but I won’t sit on the 
throne. Give me your shoes; I shall place 
them there, and they would be your emblem 
and I shall be your representative.” 

So this was done. Bharata and Satrughna 
returned to Ayodhya : — Rama with his 
brother and wife left that forest and proceed- 
ed southwards visiting on his way many holy 
places. They came to the seats of many 
great Rishis, and by their request they drove 
away the Rakshasas from various places. 

They at last came to a forest, called 
Panchabati, a beautiful place watered by the 
river Godavari. Sita was enchanted with its 
silvan scenery ; therefore it was arranged 
they should pass some time in this Nature’s 
panorama of rivers and trees, foliage and 
dowers. Huts were made on the banks of 
the river by the side of a flowery grove. 
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They lived very hapily here in this forest 
for many months amongst the singing birds 
and loving beasts. 

Here in this forest Surpanakha, the sister 
of king Ravana, used to live with two great 
Rakshasas, named Khara and Dushana. She 
one day happened to see Rama ; and she at 
once fell in love with him and offered to 
marry him. She gradually grew very inso- 
lent, and therefore at his brother’s order, 
Lakshmana cut off her nose and sent her 
reeling and bleeding to her wild abode. 
Her piteous cries filled the forest with melan- 
choly echo ; and Khara and Dushana came 
in a wild fury to punish the princes for the 
great indignity done to the sister of the 
Rakshasa king. Rama went out and gave 
them battle, Soon were they killed, and 
Surpanakha fled to the island city. 

There did she narrate before her great 
brother all that had happened. She wept 
and prayed for vengence. Ravana had 
heard from various sources the deeds of 
Rama and the defeats and retreats of the 
Rakshasas ; but he did not think the matter 
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SO serious as to require his personal inter- 
ference. He had also heard much of Sita s 
beauty ; he was therefore tempted,— he 
thought, he should see what sort of beings 
these princes of Ayodhya were. He held 
a private council with his ministers and he 
finally decided to bring Sita to his golden 
city. He took with him his uncle Maricha 
and started for the beautiful forest of Pancha- 
bati. 

The Rakshasas were great adepts in 
magic : they could do many wonderful things 
and assume every possible shape at their 
will. Maricha took the shape of a golden 
deer and went frolicking about before the 
cottage of the Royal ascetics. Sita asked 
her husband to catch the deer and Rama 
took up his bow and arrows. He came near 
it but he bould not catch it, — it frolicked and 
played and then fled away from him. He 
pursued it from place to place till at last he 
found himself very far off from his cottage. 
He got tired in pursuing it ; and therefore 
he at last aimed at it and shot it. The dis- 
guised Rakshasa fell dead crying, *‘0 Laksh- 
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mana, come and help me,’’ The piercing 
cry echoed and re-choed till it filled the 
whole forest. 

The plaintive cry reached Sita’s ear ; she 
started and asked Lakshmana to go imme- 
diately to the help of her dear husband. 
But the young Prince refused to move. 
“My Lady,’’ said he, “Do not be anxious 
for him ; he is invincible. This forest is full 
of Rakshasas. It is all their doing, I can- 
not leave you alone.” 

Sita lost her good sense in the appre- 
hension for her dear husband. She got 
angry and began to abuse poor Lakshmana. 
“Oh you wicked youngman,” cried she, “You 
intend to rob your brother of his kingdom 
and wife ! “Mother,” replied the prince, “You 
force me to leave you alone. I am not to 
blame. God protect you!” He then drew 
a circle round the hut and requested her not 
to came out of it, but to remain quietly in 
the but till they would return. He took up 
his bow and arrows and hastened away. 

No sooner he was gone, than Ravana in 
the disguise of an ascetic came to the door 
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of the hut and ask for alms. Slta requested 
him to wak a little, saying that her husband 
was out. But the false Rishi appeard to 
be angry and threatened to go away. There 
was no greater sin to a Hindu than to allow 
an ascetic to go away from his door disa- 
pointed and displeased. Sita came out and 
went to the Rishi to give him alms. But as 
soon as she came out of the hut, she was 
immediately seized and dragged away. 

Here in the deep depth of the forest was 
Rama filled with the greatest anxiety when 
he heard the dying cry of the disguised 
Rakshasa. His heart told him that it fore- 
boded some great evil to his dear wife. He 
apprehended that his young brother might 
come to his help, leaving Sita all alone. He 
lost no time, but hastened towards the 
cottage. But as he feared, he met his 
brother,’’ cried Rama, “Have you left Sita 
alone ?” "What can I do ?” replied he,. 
“She forced me to come to your help.” 

They then ran towards the cottage, as 
fast as they could. Rama came panting to 
the door and cried, “Sita, dear Sita, come 
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out and relieve me from my anxiety,” None 
answered, — all was quiet and still. They 
rushed into the hut, but there was no Sita, 
to be found. They hastened to the banks 
of the river ; they ran to the flowery groves ; 
they searched every creek and corner, — but 
there was no Sita to be found. All the 
forest was filled with the heart-rending 
lamentations of the bereaved husband, 

Sita had thrown her ornaments all the 
way, hoping they would tell her husband the 
direction to which she had been carried 
away. They at last found those ornaments 
and they went in search of her ; but on and 
on they went and no Sita could be found. 
They at last came to an old hero, — who had 
been mortally wounded.^s They asked him 
if he could tell them where their Sita had 
gone away. “ My dear boys,” replied the 
dying hero, “ You do not know me, I am a 
friend of your father’s ; my name is Jatayu. 
I saw the wicked Ravana taking away your 
wife. I fought with him — but I am now 


* Jatayu was a very bird. 
Vishnu rides. " , 


•brother of Garuda, whom 
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old. He has defeated me and gone away.’ 
He died and the princes, placing his body 
on the funeral pyre, proceeded southwards 
in search of the great city of the Rakshasas. 

They at last came to a hill, where they saw 
five big monkeys# of the species that in- 
habited the great kingdom of Kishkindha. 
They were all rational human beings and 
perhaps more powerful than men. Rama 
came to them and asked them, ‘‘ Can you 
tell me who has taken away my wife.^” 
“Yes,” said one of them. We have seen the 
wicked king of Lanka taking away a beauti- 
ful girl ; she might be your wife. But 
who are you ? From which place have you 
come ?” 

Lakshmana told the monkey-hero all 
about their sad fate. “ We are as miserable 
and unhappy, ‘‘ replied the monkey,” as you 
are. There sits king Sugriva, the brother 
of Vali, the great king of Kishkindha- My 
name is Hanumana, I am one of his atten- 
dants. King Vali has banished us all. If 

In the Itamayana these monkeys are described as human 
!>eings in tlie shape of monkeys. 
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you help us in regaining the kingdom, we 
can help you in regaining the Princess.” 

There on the top of the hill was the 
pledge of friendship taken. Rama promised 
to kill Vaii and place S.ugriva on the throne 
of Kishkindha ; and Sugriva promised to 
march out : with his monkey-army and re- 
cover -Sita from the city of Tanka. 

Poor Vali was soon killed and Sugriva 
ascended the throne. He sent his emissaries 
to the four quarters of the globe to find out 
the place where Sita had been kept hidden. 
Hanumana went to the south, jumped 
across the sea and entered . the golden city 
of Lanka. He. found the city matchless in 
beauty, in magnificence and in wealth. He 
saw the great ;Rakshasa-army and its. wonder- 
ful array of arms and ammunitions. He saw 
innumerable horses, , coantless. chariots, and 
hundreds of elephants; He^ roamed in dis- 
guise all over the city andfouhd the weeping 
Sita kept as priso:ner:in the garden of Acoka. 
He’ was. at the point:of returning back t6 
Kishkindha,. 'Whenliit'sWudk :him,^;;that' 'he 
should inform the RakshasaS;o.tha-t'she ^hid 
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honoured their city with his august presence. 
He began to make himself rather free with 
the properties of the Rakshasas ; so he 
was soon caught and brougftt before the king. 

When he was asked who he was, he did 
not hide the real facts. “ Oh wicked king,” 
said he, “ I am an ambassador from the 
court of the great king of Kishkindha. He 
is coming to Lankha in order to help Rama, 
who is the most powerful king of Ayodhya 
and whose wife you have stolen. I have 
been sent to see what sort of a city you 
possess.’’ 

Ravana got exceedingly angry ; he 
would have ordered the execution of Hanu- 
mana, but his ministers prevented him from 
doing it, for an ambassador was never to be 
killed. But the king ordered the face of 
the monkey to be burnt, and thus disfigured, 
he was sent back to his impudent king. 
In the attempt, Hanumana managed to burn 
half the golden city. He then jumped back 
to the mainland ; he thence repaired to 
Kishkindha and told the king the history 
of bis mission. 
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A few days after, king Sugriva marched 
out with his monkey-army and came as far 
as the sea. They saw the golden city of 
Lanka floating on the blue ocean like mag- 
nificent piece of gem. They encamped, and 
king Sugriva ordered his army to make a 
bridge over the mighty sea. 

Thousands and thousands of monkeys 
went up the hills and penetrated into the 
forest ; they brought down stones and trees, 
aud threw them into the sea. By months’ 
incessant labour a bridge was made, the 
remnant of which is still to be seen and is 
known as the Adam’s Bridge. 

The whole monkey-army crossed the sea, 
encamped before the city and beseized it 
from all sidez- Every precaution was taken 
to prevent the camp from being surprised 
and stoVmed. 

King Havana had two brothers, named 
Kumbhakarna and Bibhishana. The former 
was a giant and a mpnster, the latter was 
virtuous and good. Ravjana had a son, 
named Indrajit, who was matchless in arms 
and invincible in wars. He had’ iptiumjsr- 
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able cousins, countless sons, many powerful 
relatives and able generals ; but expect Bi- 
bhishana, there was none in Lanka who was 
not an adept in wickedness and sin. 

Good and virtuous Bibhishana tried to 
induce his brother Ravana to give up Sita 
and make up the difference; but he was 
deaf to ^11 reasons. When he entreated 
the King to give her up, — Ravana lost all 
control over his wild temper ; he kicked him 
in open court and drove him out of the town. 
Bibhishana went to the enemy’s camp, and 
be was ’ received with open arms. 

The great War began ; it lasted for ten 
long years. One after another the son.s 
and cousins, generals and heroes, of the 
great king came out to give battle, but none 
returned alive. At last Kumbhakarna came, 
but he too did not return from the field of 
battle. 

There was only ' one invincible and all* 
conquering hero, whom' the monkey-army 
could not- defeat. He was Indrajit. The 
Prince came out more Than once, attacked ' 
Rama and his army, defeated them hopefes- 
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ly and routed his monkey hordes*. So long 
he was alive, Lanka was safe and the reco- 
very of Sita was a hopeless task. .Rama 
appealed to his friend Bibhishana to save 
him and his army from the deadly attacks 
of his invincible nephew. *‘Dear friend,’' 
said Bibhishana, “None can kill .Indrajit 
if he be in arms, — especially if he comes out 
to battle, performing his Puja. However, 
I am at your service and can do every thing 
for . you. Allow Lakshmana to accompany 
me. I shall take him to the place where 
Lakshmana would be able to kill him,” 

Next day Lakshmana and Bibhishana 
entered the city unrecognised. They passed 
gate after gate and finally went into the pa- 
lace of the Prince, They passed stealthily 
into the room where the hero was engaged 
in prayer. He was soon attacked by the 
Prince of Ayodhya. He was armless, but 
he fought like an enraged lion, till he was 
cut down. They, came out of the city in 
disguise as they went in, and none knew 
the foul deed they had committed. There 
were great rejoicings in the^monkey-camp. 
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but soon there were loud lamentations all 
over the beseized city. 

The bereaved and enraged father, the 
great king of the Rakshasas, Ravana, came 
out to exterminate Rama and his monkeys 
from the face of the earth or to die in the 
field of battle. He was too proud to pray 
for mercy or to negotiate a treaty. There 
was terrible carnage on both sides till the 
evening, when the great king fell, and the 
Rakshasas fled precepitously into their 
ruined city. 

Bibhishana was placed on the throne and 
Sita was brought back in pomp. Sugriva 
went away to Kishkinda, but Hanumana 
went with Rama as far as Ayodhya. 



Kuru — Panchalas. 

At the time of which we are speaking, 
king Santanu was the kuru king of Hastina- 
pur.# He married Ganga, and the fruit of 
this marriage was a son who was named 
Vishma. 

Once on a time king Santanu went out 
hunting, and in his excursions he met with 
a fisherman’s daughter who was called Sa- 
tyabati. He fell in love with her and offered 
to marry her, but the fisherman did not 
agree to the Rajah’s proposal, for the king 
could not promise to bestow the kingdom 
upon the son of his daughter. King Santa- 
nu had already a son, whom he could by 
no means deprive of his rights. He, there- 
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of the secret cause of his father s mental 
sufferings. He determined to make him 
^^Ppy went to see the fisherman. He 
promised to .relinquish all his claims over 
the kingdom, and even not to marry, so that 
no son; could be born to him. He secured 
Satyabati, brought her home and gave her 
to his father. 

Satyabati had a son before her marriage, 
who afterwards became the great Vyasa, and 
she now gave birth to two more sons. One 
died early, the other was married to the 
daughter ef Kashi. But he too died, lea- 
ving no heirs. As Vishma had taken the. 
vow of celibacy, the great Lunar Dynasty 
was at the point of becoming extinct. 
Therefore according to the custom of the 
age, Satyabati’s illegitimate son Vyasa# 
was invited to live with the widowed Prin-- 
cess as her husband. She gave birth to two 
sons. The elder became blind and was 


-* This Vyasa was the celebrated liiahi who 
four Vedas and wrote eighteen great Puranas. 
pe^ works are supposed to have been written i 
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named Dhritarashtra ; the other was called 
Pandu. Another son was begot by Vyasa 
on a maid of the Princess, and he was called 
Vidura.# 

Vishma gave his brother's sons the high- 
est possible education. As Dhritarashtra 
was blind, Pandu was declared to be the 
Heir- Apparent; but Vishma promised to 
take special care of the blind Prince and 
never to desert him and his children, When 
they grew up, Dhritarastra was married to 
Gandhari, the Princess of Gandhar, and 
Pandu was married first to the adopted 
daughter of king Kynta of Bhoja,. and then 
to Madri, the Princess of Madra. 

Princess Kunti, before her marriage !with 
Pandu, gave birth to a son, who wak named 
Kama. In course of time anotlier son was 
born to her and he was named Yudljisthira. 
Then Gandhari gave birth to one hundred 

is said that when the widowed Princess went to Vyasa 

she toiind him so very fearful that she shut her eyes. ; Thus 

the son that was born to her became blind. dSTent iime she 
gathered courage and kept her eyes open, but turned very pale 
n became Pandu which means pale! 

Un the third time when she was asked to go tb Vyasa, she 
did not go at all, but sent one of her maids. ^,4 ^ ^ 
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sons* successively, ana ixunti lo two muic. 
They were named Bhima and Aryuna. 
Madri gave birth to a twin and the twins 
were called Nakula and Sahadeva. 1 he 
eldest son of Gandhari was called Dur- 
yodhana and another out of the rest was 
named Duswashana. They were all placed 
under the tuition of a very learned Brahma- 
na, called Drona, who had a son named 
Aswathama. 

Yudhisthira was very virtuous and gen- 
tle, Bhima was physically a giant ; Aryuna 
grew up to be the best warrior. Duryodhana 
was as strong as Bl\ima, but he grew up 
very vicious and wicked. All his brothers 
immitated him in his wicked ways, and they 
grew up as bad as he was. Aswathama and 
Kama were also brought up with these 
Princes, the former became fond of luxuries. 


♦ There is an anecdote in connection with the birth of the 
hundred sons of Grandliari. It is said that when she was told 
that Kunti had given birth to a son she was mortally sorry, be- 
cause her son would never be a king. She forced an abortion 
and tried to destroy the embryo and cut it into a hundred pieces- 
But finally she repented and wept for her bad conduct. A 
great Rishi’s asistance was sought for and he put life into- 
tbeso hundred pieces, making one a son. 
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but the latter became a great warrior. Kar- 
na and Duryodhana gradually became 
fast friends. 

Yudhisthira was the eldest son of the 
late king Pandu ; he was also the eldest of 
all the brothers ; therefore in course of time, 
he was declared to be the Heir-apparent. 
The sons of Dhritarashtra were known as 
Kurus and those of Pandu as Pandavas. 
The Pandavas were good and gentle, and 
were very much liked by the people. The 
Kurus were bad and wicked, and the people 
were afraid of them. The people of Hastina- 
pura were happy to learn that the good and 
virtuous Yudhisthira would be their future 
king. But wicked Duryyodhana could not 
bear the sight of his brother’s glory. He 
began to device plans to humiliate the 
Pandavas, and he was backed by all his 
brothers. His maternal uncle Sakuni replied 
him with evil advices. And it was finally 
arranged to murder the five Pandavas. 

They were tempted to go to a place called: 
Varanabata, where Duryyodhana caused a 
house of lac to be built. It was made of 
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materials which could easily ignite. It was 
secretly arranged to burn the Pandavas 
*in this infernal house. They knew nothing 
of the evil intentions of their cousins, and 
they came to evil in this house with their 
mother. But Vidura loved them more than 
his own children ; he privately informed 
them of the nature of their danger. 

One day at the dead of night they set 
fire to the house and fled from the place. 
People thought that they must have been 
burnt to death. 

The Pandavas assumed the garb of as- 
cetics and roamed about for months. 

They at last left the j angle and came to 
a country called Panchal. There they learnt 
that the king Drupada had taken a vow of 
giving away his daughter to the warrior 
who could be able to shoot the target which 
he had constructed, It was a wonderful 
piece of mechanism. The target was placed 
on a very high pole and a golden fish was 
placed behind it. There was only a very 
small bore in the target, through which one 
of the eyes of the golden fish could be seen. 
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The warrior would have to hit the fish see- 
ing only its reflection in water, which had 
been kept underneath the target. 

Many princes from many places had 
come to secure the beautiful damsel and to 
show their feats of arms. Vishma, Drona, 
Kama, Duryyodhana and all the other 
princes and warriors of Hastinapura had 
also come to this great tournament. One 
after another the princes tried to win the 
damsel, but none could hit the eye of the fish . 

The Princes of Pandu went to the 
assembly in the garb of Brahmins. They 
were sitting amongst the mendicants who had 
come for alms. But Aryuna grew impatient 
to rise and shoot, — he was eagerly looking 
at his brother to get his permission. 

Again and again cried the king Drupada, ■ 
“Kings or beggars, Brahmins or Sudras, 
whoever, he might be, let him come and 
try to shoot the fish. My Draupadi will 
surely go to the successful man.” 

'■ Finding that every one had failed and 
Aryuna was eager to accomplish this won- 
derful feat of' arms, \^udhisthira at last gave 
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him permission to go and try his chance. 
He rose amidst the titterings of the Brah- 
mins and tee hisses of the princes for he 
appeared to be the poorest of the poor. But 
he slowly and silently went to the target 
and looked towards the great assembly. 
He then took up the bow, saw the reflection 
of the fish on the water and sent up the 
arrow. It went up like a flash of lightning 
and hit the fish amidst the loud cheerings 
of the Brahmins. The princes could not 
believe that such wonderful feat was possi- 
ble of a poor Brahmin; and they created 
a great uproar. However, it was finally 
decided that he really won the Princes. 

The Pandavas with deautiful Draupadi 
returned home in the evening. “Mother,” 
cried Bhima from the door, “ We have got 
something grand to-day.’’ “My sons, ’ re- 
plied she, “ Partake of it dividing it amongst 
all brothers.” To obey their mother’s com- 
mand they all married the Princess ; and 
it was arranged, — to avoid future disagree- 
ment, — that when one of the brothers would 
be with her, no other brother would go to 
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her or to the room where she would be, 
If any of them would violate this rule, he 
would be bound to go to banishment for cer- 
tain years. 

King Drupada soon came to learn that 
the five poor Brahmins were the five Princes 
of Pandu in disguise. He brought them 
home in all honour and pomp ; the news 
flew from place to place like wild-fire till at 
last it reached Hastinapur. 

King Dhritarashtra, under the advice 
of Vishma, sent Vidura to bring them back 
to the capital. They all came back and 
lived separate from Duryyodhana and his 
brothers, in a new city, called Indraprastha. 
There lived they in happiness and joy. 

One day a poor Brahmin came to 
Aryuna and piteously appealed to him to 
rescue his kine from robbers. Unfortunately 
Aryuna’s arms were in the room where 
Yudhisthira was with Draupadi. But to 
save the poor man’s property he faced the 
dreadful penalty of banishment. He went 
into the room, took up his arms and has- 
tened to help the poor man. 
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Yudhisthira celebrated the victory by hoi* 
ding the Rajsuya Yagma. It was a grand 
and magnificent Durbar, in which numerous 
kings and princes came to pay homage to 
the great Pandavas. All was joy and merri- 
ment ; every one was happy, except Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers. 'I'hey could not 
bear the success of the Pandavas ; the glory 
and the happiness of the princes of Pandu 
were gall and worm-wood to them. They 
returned to Hastinapura resolving upon tak- 
ing vengeance. 

They held a secret council, in which un- 
cle Sakuni advised them to invite Yudhi.s- 
thira to play. “ A Kshatrya,’' .said he, “ Can 
never refuse to accept a challenge when 
asked to fight or to gamble, I shall play 
dice with him and win all his property and 
■wealth. Let us disgrace them before the 
whole world.” 

This wicked advice was accepted ; king 
Yudhisthira was invited to play j and the 
most unfortunate game was begun. It wa.s 
a great gambling match, -the Pandavas 
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The place was the great Durbar Hall and' 
the audience was the whole Hastinapura. 

Fortune was against the Prince of 
Pandu ; he began to lose. He gradually- 
lost all his wealth, — he lost all his posses- 
sions, his palaces, horses and elephants. Fin- 
ding that he had nothing else to bet, he bet- 
ted his yonger brother and lost. He then 
one after another lost all his brothers. He 
then betted himself and lost. There was 
nothing more to lose. He raised up his 
head, looked around that great assembly 
and wiped away the hot drops that had 
gathered over his forehead. "Yudhisthira,” 
sneered Sakuni, “ Bet this time Draupadi,. 
your wife. You are sure to win, for she is 
a lucky woman.’’ He silently began to play 
and betted his dear wife ; but fortune was 
against him, and he lost again. 

There was great glee on the side of the 
Kurus ; they again and again cheered for 
their victory, 

. .Wicked Duryodhana was mad with joy. 
“Oh friends!” exclaimed he, “These Pan- 
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davas are now our servants. Let them sit 
with the menials.” 

Duryodhana was not satisfied with thus 
humiliating his own cousins. He ordered 
his brother Duswashana to go and bring 
Draupadi in the open Court. The daughter 
of a king and the queen of the great Pan- 
davas was dragged out of her appartments 
and brought before the Durbar. The whole 
Hastinapura wept and the people cried 
“Shame.” 

At this point good Vidura interfered.. 
He went first to Vishma and then to king 
Dhritarashtra. He told the blind monarch 
what his wicked sons had done. He entrea- 
ted him to save the Kurus from the wrath 

of the Pandavas, and thus to protect the 

great Lunar Dynasty from the self-dissen- 
sion and self-destruction. The king brought 
the Pandavas to him and freed them from 
their eternal slavery. They were allowed 
to go and to begin their life anew. 

Duryodhana was much disappointed. 
He could not disobey his father’s command 
and could not prevent the Pandavas to go 



when they would try to live vicognuo^ Kest 
assured they will never be able to come back. 

Next morning Yudhisthira was again 
challenged to play. 

The unfortunate play was again begun, 
and Yudhisthira again lost the game. He 
sacrificed himself for virtue and tiuth, and 
•they silently left Hastinapiira to pass 12 
years in banishment. Their faithful and 
dear wife Draupadi followed them to be the 
:partner c^f their miseries. They left the city 
amidst the wails of the people, and entered 
a deep forest. 
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There they lived like ascetics for twelve 
years ; at last the time came when they had 
to live incognito. It was a very difficult task,, 
for they knew the Kurus would move hea- 
ven and earth to find them out. 

They left their jungle- abode one night 
and went in disguise to the kingdom of 
Birata, There Yudhisthira gave himself 
out as a dice-player, and became the Raja’s 
companion. Bhima became his cook ; 
Aryuna assumed the garb of a female and 
calling himself an eunuch became the dan- 
cing and the music master of the princess 
Uttara, the daughter of the king. Nakula 
became the horsekeeper and Sahadeb the 
cow-herd. Poor Draupadi entered the ser- 
vice of the queen as one of her maids. 
There they lived very quietly and happily 
for a year, and the Kurus with all their 
efforts, failed to know their whereabouts, 

A year passed away. 

King Birata found out the disguise of 
Yudhisthira and his brothers. He placed 
him on his throne qnd gave the Pandavas 
all possible honour. His daughter Uttara 
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was married to Abhimanyu, the son of 
Aryuna by Subhadra. 

The news very soon reached the capital 
of the Kurus. The blind king Dhritarashtra, 
the Nestor of the Lunar House Vishma, 
the preceptor Drona, the good honest 
Vidura all tried to induce Duryodhana to 
make an amicable settlement with the 
Pandavas, but he at the advice of his evil- 
making uncle Sakuni and his ambitious 
friend Kama put a deaf ear to all their good 
counsels. 

When all preparations were complete, 
Yudhisthira marched out with his army and 
encamped on the field of Kurukshetra. 
Duryodhana with his stupendous army came 
out of Hastinapura to give him battle. 

There were millions of soldiers on both 
sides ; the greatest generals and the most 
powerful potentates had come to meet in 
mortal struggle. It was a battle between 
brothers and brothers and friends and friends. 
On one side there were the greatest of the 
great Vishma, the ablest of the able Drona, 
the 5 bravest of the brave Kama. There 
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were hundred s©ns and numerous grandsons 
of the blind king, backed by the most power- 
ful chiefs of India. On the other, there 
were the five princes of Pandu with their 
sons Abhimanyu- There were king Drupada 
and king Birata, and some other kings and 
princes, connected with them either by blood 
or by marriage. But there was Krishna 
who was their guide, friend and leader. 

Vishma had promised never to desert the 
children of the blind king. With the greatest 
•sorrow and regret he consented to command 
'the Kuru-army for ten days. It was use- 
less to try to describe his feats of arms, for 
there was none so great, either in war or in 
•counsel. He killed almost the half of the 
Pandava-army. 

But Aryuna mortally wounded him, and 
■great Vishma fell from his chariot. The 
leaders of both parties hastened to the 
wounded Patriarch. Both the Kuru and the 
Pandu princes wept bitterly for him, for 
surely he was more than a father to them all. 

The next day the Kurus came out to 
give battle under the command of Drona. 
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He arranged his army in a ipost wonderful' 
way. The Pandavas found that it was im- 
possible to break the enemy’s ranks or to 
penetrate into the semi-circle formed. But 
young Abhimanyu broke into the circle by 
his most daring charge and killed many 
thousands of the enemy. But he was 
soon hemmed in by the Kurus. Seven 
great warriors such as Drona and ' Kama 
rushed upon him in wild fury. The poor 
boy was soon overpowered and killed. 
Bhima rushed to his rescue, but before he 
could reach the young hero, he fell mortally 
wounded from his chariot. Bhima became 
ten times furious by grief and vengeance,. 
He killed thirty of his wicked cousins, and 
felled a thousand of the enemy. 

Next day the Kurus came out under the 
command of Kama. There was hand to 
hand fight continuously. Blood flowed 
like water and reddened the field of Kuru- 
kshetra. Bhima killed Duswashana and 
the rest of his wicked cousins, but he had 
to retreat before Kama. Many fell on both 
sides, and the Pandava army was gradually 
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driven back and finally routed. Arjuna 
soon came to rally round his army, and stood 
face to face with Kama. Both were equally 
great in arms ; they faught like lions for 
hours together till Kama fell. The Panda- 
vas cheered lustily and the Kurus retired 
to their camp in sorrow. 

Early next morning the Pandavas attack- 
ed the Kurus with renewed vigour. Raja 
Birata fell fighting, but the most wicked 
Sakuni was also killed. The whole Kuru 
army became disorganised, and by evening 
they were hopelessly defeated and routed 
and the Pandavas were in hot pursuit. 

It was soon rumoured that Raja Duryo- 
dhana had fled from the field. The Pandavas 
immediately pursued him and found him 
hidden in a place of safety. When he saw 
that there was no escape, he came out and 
challenged Bhima to a single combat. They 
faught like two mad elephants, but king 
Duryodhana at last fell mortally wounded. 

The Pandavas came to Hastinapura after 
the victory. But it was a victory saturated 
with the blood of all that was dear and near 
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to them. There was no joy ; there was no 
merriment. Their entrance to capital of 
their forefathers was not ushered in by the 
sounds of drums or the boomings of fire- 
works. Slowly and silently they entered 
the palace, but there were heart-rending la- 
mentations all arround. 

The five princes of Pandu lived for 
some years more, and they then retired into 
the jungle to pass the remainder of their 
lives in prayers and meditations. 

Princess Uttara, the wife of poor Abhi- 
manyu, was with child, when her husband 
fell on the field of battle. She gave birth to 
a son, who was named Parikshit. 

When prince Parikshit grew up, he be- 
came the king of Hastinapura.* 


For ik'tailetl accounts, sec my '‘Srikrishna, His Life anrl 


Teachings. 


CHAPTER IV. 



Greater than these two events were the 
birth of Srikrishna and the preaching of his 
great Religion of the Gita just in the begin- 
ing of this period. The following quotations 
will give an idea what was Krishna and 
what position he held amongst the Aryan of 
that age. ^ 

The cow-herd boy of Vrindavana had now 
become the greatest of all men in India. 
He had been adored and worshipped by in- 
numerable men as a great Prophet, — a Super- 
natural Being, — nay the Supreme One In- 
carnate. Living in distant Dwarka in his 
■city on the sea, Krishna ruled over the 
hearts of the Aryan Land. The greatest 
heroes and the most powerful potentates had 
bowed down their heads before IlLQ nrr<=»af 


11)0 quotations are from my -n’ork, ‘‘Srikrislini 
jaclmigs.” For full purticiilare about the life 
t briknshna, we refer our readers to that book, 
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prowess and supreme statesmanship ; the 
most illustrious Rishis and Sages, learned 
scholars and great ascetics, had all given 
him the first place for his supernatural in- 
telligence, his wonderful learning, his great 
piety, — his superhumanity in every thing. 
The masses had been carried away by an 
undescribable love for him, — the reason 
whereof they did not know. The sinful 
were terribly afraid of him,— the pious were 
his loving devotees. A new thought, a new 
religion, a new happiness now rolled over 
the land of the Aryans from one end to the 
other. 

The rule of such tyrants as Kansa, 
Shishupala, Jarasandha and others had been 
replaced by that of such a pious and virtuous 
ruler as Judhisthira, The little kingdom 
of love and devotion, beauty and sublimity, 
that Krishna founded in the beautiful forests 
of Vnndavana had now extended far and 
wide,— from the snow-capped Himalayas in 
the north to the dense forests in the south, 
from the Vrisni city of Dwarka in the west 
to Bhismaka’s great kingdom in the east. 
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He was a great Mystery to all, but all 
the same the people loved him with all their 
heart. 'I hey worshipped and adored him, 
they feared and respected him, they called 
him God, preceptor, father, protector, and 
friend. 

But what sort of life did Krishna himself 
lead ? He was the greatest warrior who 
had defeated all others ; he was the most 
powerful general, commanding the mighty 
army of the Gopas ; he was the greatest 
statesman, the adviser of the great king 
Judhisthira and all the monarchs of Arya- 
varia ; he was the great diplomat who had 
brought all the quarrelling Aryan chiefs 
under one pious Emperor, thus bringing in 
peace and happiness to the millions of perse- 
cuted and down-trodden men ; he was the 
greatest of all learned men, whom the great 
Rishis revered ; he was the great religious 
teacher who had introduced a wonderful 
religion amongst the Aryan races, thereby 
raising them to the highest status of civilisa- 
tion ; he was the great centre from w'hich 
flowed all love, all beauty and sublimity, all 
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happiness and bliss. But he himself led a 
very simple life. He said, “I am indifferent 
alike to my home and body. I am happy in. 
my own self,” Living always in the 
whirlpool of wordly affairs, he was the 
greatest ascetic that was ever born in the 
world. He was a Master over Matter as 
well as Spirit. He ruled over both, and. 
therefore he was superhuman. Wherever 
he lived, it was a land of joy and merriment, 
and wherever he went, people felt an undes- 
cribable bliss and happiness. He had mad- 
dened all India, as he once did the little 
and Mathura. 

He was Nature personified. He was as 
high, stern, hard and majestic as the Hima- 
layas ; he was as humble, soft, sweet and 
snblime as the Jatnum. He was as fearful 
as the roaring tempest cracking the tallest 
trees ; he was as lovely and charming as the 
sweet moon-beam playing on the blossoming- 
flowers. What was he ? The men that saw 
him did not know him, — how could we p 

Thus did he live in Dwarka, —the great- 
est Man of all men living. Adored and 
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worshipped by all, — •universally loved and 
feared, respected and obeyed. His was a 
towering Personality, — a wonderful Man 
among men ; but yet He was a great My- 
stery, — none could understand Him, nor His 
works, nor His teachings, nor what and who 
He was. His Life and His Teachings were 
the Beacon Light that guided,— and will 
ever guide, — the humanity to the everlasting 
Land of Bliss. 

We can here quote only a few lines from 
the great teachings of Srikrishna. 

“You grieve,” said Krishna, “for those 
that deserve no grief ; and at the same time 
you utter words of wisdom. But a man of 
knowledge do not grieve for the living or 
for the dead. Neither I, nor you, nor these 
kings were ever non-existent, and again 
none of us will ever cease hereafter to exist. 
As childhood, youth and old age are but 
changes in the body of men, so death is but 
a change. A -man of knowledge is never 
deluded by it. 

The contract of senses with the interna! 
objects which produces cold and heat, plea- 
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sure and p«in, are not permanent, because 
they have beginnings and ends. Therefore, 
O Arjuna, you must bear them. The man 
who is learned in the true knowledge, whom 
the contact of senses cannot afflict, and to 
■whom pain and pleasure are alike, merits 
Maksha (Final Imancipation). There is no 
existence of that which is Asal, and there is 
no non-existence of that which is Sat. Those 
that are truly learned perceive the correct 
ends of both. Know that which pervades 
all this universe is indestructible ; none can 
destroy that imperishable Principle. The 
matereal body only (as that of a man) of 
that evet-lasling, indestructible, infinite, but 
embodied Self is said to be perishable- 
Therefore, O Arjuna, engage in battle. 

He who thinks that it ahe great Self in 
man) is the killer, and he who thinks that it 
is killed, either of them knows nothing, for it 
neither kills nor is killed. It is never born. 

It never dies ; having existed, it does never 
become non-existent. It is unborn, everlast- 
ing, unchangeable and ancient. It is not 
killed, though its body is killed. How and 
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who knows his great Self to be unborn, in- 
destructible, everlasting', and imperishable ? 
As a man casts off his worn-out clothes and 
puts on new ones, so does this embodied 
Self casts off old bodies and enters into new 
ones. Weapon does not cut this great Self ; 
lire does not burn it ; water does not moist 
It ; wind does not dry it. It is not to be 
cut, not to be burnt, not to be moistened and 
not to be dried up. It is everlasting, all- 
pervading, stable, firm, eternal, ever-conti- 
nuing, not perceivable, inconceivable and 



unchangeable. 1 herefore, knowing it to be 
such, you ought not to grieve. 

And again, if you think, O Arjuna. that 
this great Self constantly takes birth and 
constantly dies, even then you ought not 
thus to grieve ; for death is certain to one 
who is born, and birth is certain to one who 
!s dead. Therefore you ought not to grieve 
for such unavoidable matters. 

In the beginning, 0 Arjuna, all beings 
are unmanifest ; in the middle they are mani- 
fest, and at the end they are unmanifest 
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say of you things unutterable. What could 
be more painful to you than this ? If you 
be killed, you will go to heaven ; and if you 
be victorious, you will enjoy the whole world. 
Therefore, O Arjuna, be resolved to fight. 
Arise. 

“ CoJisidering pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat, all equal and same, be ready 
to fight ; you will then incur no sin." 

“The excellent and mysterious words,’' 
said Arjuna, “which you have told me about 
the Supreme Self and the Individual Self 
have removed my delusion. I have heard 
from you in detail the Mystery of Production 
and Dissolution of Things. I have heard 
about your inexhaustible Greatness. 

“O great Lord, what you have said about 
you is perfectly true. But, O highest of all 
things, I desire to see your Divine P'orm. 
If, O Lord, you think that I am competent 
to see that Form of yours, then, O Lord, 
show me your inexhaustible Form.” 

“Behold, Partha,” replied Krishna, “my 
Forms by hundreds and thousands. They 
are various divine, and different in colour 
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this body. But you are not fit to see me in 
my Divine Form with your these eyes. 
Therefore 1 give you divine sight. Behold 
now my great Mystic Form. 

Having said this, mighty Lord of Mystic 
Powers, Hari, revealed to Arjuna his great 
Divine F'orm. 

No pen can describe what Arjuna saw. 
No pen can paint the feelings that the 
Pandava prince felt on seeing what none else 
could ever see. He was struck with awe 
he was dumb ; he was fainting ; he trembled 
from head to foot ; his hair stood on an end ;; 
he knew not what he saw and what he felt, 
except that he was in extreme ecstacy- 

Recovering his power of .speech, he fell 
on his knees and bowed again and again to 
Krishna. Joining his palms, he then thus 
addressed to the Highest of the High. “It 
is quite natural that the universe is delighted 
in singing your praise. O Infinite One, O 
God of Gods, you are that which and that. 
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which is nol, and that which is beyond both 
the existents and non-existents. You are 
the First God, the Ancient Being. You are 
the Supreme Refuse of the world. I bow 
down my head to you a thousand times. 
Again and yet again I bow down my head 
to you. My salutation to you in front ; my 
salutation to you from behind ; my saluta- 
tion to you from ev'ery side. You are all.” 

“O Krishna, O Yadava, O friend, O In- 
finite One, I beg your pardon for whatever 
was carelessly said by me out of love and out 
of friendship. You are the Father of the 
Universe, you are the great Master. O 
Lord, prostrating myself before you, I ask 
your grace. Seeing your this Form unseen 
before by man, I am delighted, but my mind 
has been filled with extreme fear. Show me, 
O God, your ordinary form. Be gracious.” 
“O Arjuna,” repplied Krishna, “being 
pleased with you, I have shown to you, 
through my mystic powers, this my Supreme 
Form, — glorious, universal, infinite and prim- 
eval.” 

Having said this, Krishna once more 
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showed his own form. “O Krishna,” said 
Arjuna, “seeing your this gentle human 
form, I have again come to my right mind 
and to my normal state.” 

“O Arjuna,” replied Krishna, “the Form 
of mine which you have just now seen is 
difficult to be seen. Even the celestials are 
always eager to see my this great Form. 
Not by the study of the Vedas, not by pen- 
ances, gifts or sacrifices, can I be seen in this 
Form of mine which you have seen.” 

“But, O Arjuna, by undeviating devotion 
to me, I can in this Form be known, truly 
seen and attained to- O Arjuna, he, who is 
a Worker of my Works, who has made me 
his Supreme Object, who is free from attach- 
ments, and who has no enmity towards any 
creature, attains to me. 

Krishna then thus concluded his great 
teachings to his friend and pupil. “Mentally 
dedicating to Me all actions at all times, 
resorting to mental abstraction, and being 
fully devoted to Me, fix all your thoughts 
constantly on Me. Fixing your thoughts on 
Me, you will surmount all difficulties through 


I 
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My favour. But if , from self-conceit you do 
not listen to Me, you will then surely perish.” 

“If out of self-conceit you think 'I will 
not fight,’ your this resolution will be in 
vain; for surely will Nature rule you. 
Bound by your own Duty and ordained by 
Nature, you will involuntarily do that which, 
out of your mental delusion, you do not 
want to do. O Ariuna. the T.ord, nc If 
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ly, for you are very dear to me- Forsaking 
all religious duties extant, come to Me ; come 
to Me as your sole refuge. I shall deliver 
you from all your sins ; do not grieve.” 

“My delusion is gone,” said Arjuna, “O 
Lord, through your favour, I now know what 
I am- I am now firrr.. My doubts have 
now been dispelled. I will obey you. I 
will do your bidding-”* 

After these great events, the land of the 
Aryas enjoyed long years of peace and 
prosperity.' Peace produces advancement of 
a nation. Therefore a great impetus was 
given to the improvement and expansion of 
the Aryan Literature and Religion. —All the 
great mind.s, that were previously occupied in 
thinking or carrying out how to defend the 
couiitry from the Non-Aryan hordes and 
how to prevent internecine wars, were now 
devoted to Literature and Religion- And 
the result was— the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads. t 


For (jita we shall again refer our red(.lers to my 
TisJma, His Life and Teachings.” 

fTliese works will be described in tlie following three V 
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BRAHMANIC PERIOD. 


The Brahmanas. 


There are two Brahmanas in the Rig Veda, 
Of these, we have two, the Aitareya-Brahmana 
and the :Seinkhay ana (or Kaushitaki) Brdhmana. 
They are closely connected with one another 
and treat essentially of the same matter, not 
unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution 
of their matter that they cliiefly differ. In 
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the Sankhayana Brahmana we have a perfectly 
aarranged work, embracing on a definite plan 
the entire sacrificial procedure ; but this does 
mot seem to be the ease in an equal degree 
.in the Aitareya-Brdhmana. The latter more- 
over, appear.3 to treat exclusively of the 
Soma Sacrifice; whereas in the former it 
merely occupies the principal place.* 

The word Brahmana is literally that which 
relates to the ‘formula’ or ‘ceremony’,' from 
Brahman (nent. not the masc. which means ‘chief 
priest’ Brahman). Brahman, itself etymologically 
means a ‘drawing forth,’ in the sense of ‘pro- 
ducing,’ ‘making’ or ‘creating’, just is ^poei 

* To the Rig-Veda, two Brahmanas are attached, viz. 
'.(K'i the Aitavcvci Brcikmana, edited, translated and explained 
bv Or, M. Haug, Bombay, 1863. Set Indian W^isdom (M. 
\V’s.) pp. 27-35 Max Muller’s A. S. L. 313^ ff. It is being re- 
edited' with commentary, &c. by Pandit 
rami of Calcutta. The first vol. is published. It is to be comp- 
leted in 4 Vois. of 20 fasiculi. 5,000 slokas. 

To this belongs the AJtareya-Aranyaha in five books 
the first three translated by Max Muller, _S. B. L- vol. 1. p. 
ii;5-268 (cf. Intro, pp. xci-xcviu), with its Ppanisliad. Ike 
original is editerl by Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(2t The KatislUik! Brahmana, otherwise called 
Shankhavana with its Aranyaka and Upanishad. Max Mm- 
let’s transialion of the Upanisliad is also included in voL i, ot 
S B E pp 268-308, and Prof. Cowell s will be found m the 
Bibliotheca Indica. See M. Muller’s Intro. S. B. E., vol. i. 
pp, xcviii — c. 
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THE BRAIIMAHAS. 

"Vvas derived from tlit; Greek. Hence iii a 
special manner it meant what was made or 
produced for the Gods — the hymns, prayers^ 
food, oblations made for presentation at the 
Sacrifices. This is the meaning of the word= 
in the Hig-Veda. In proof i. 3, 5 — 
‘Receive the prayers (brahman) of the sacrific 
r ; i. 24, 11. — ‘Beseeching- thee with prayers 
fbrakman), I a.sk it of thee’; i. 34,18— ‘0 Agni 
by means of this prayer (brahman) do thou 
thrive’; i. 52,7 — ‘0 Indra, like waves into a 
lake the hymns (hrahmani) magnifying thy 
glory reach unto thee’; i. 84,3— ‘thy horses 
are harnessed with prayers (bra/vmna),’ 

Ihe Aitareya Brahrnana spreads over 
eight books, each containing hve chapters or 
lectures and sub-divided into an equal number 
of sectionsilChandas) amounting in the whole 
to 285. It is principally in metrical form, 
with however large portions in prose. 

Ihe Kaushitaki Brahrnana contains two 
dialogues of some interest, one in which Indra 
instructs Pratardana in Theology, (an extract 
from which will be found below) and another 
in .which Ajatasatrxi, King of Bemares, com- 
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municates Divine Knowledge to a priest 
called Balaki. By many this Brahmana is, as a 
wliole, regarded and treated as an Upanishad. 

The two B'rahmanas of the Rig-Veda treat 
essentially of the same matter, but not un- 
frequently take opposite sides; and while 
both deal largely of Soma or Homa sacrifices, 
the former almost confines itself to them. 
They are idefinite with sacrifices in which 
the fermented juice of the Soma plant is 
used in worshipping the God Soma, now ac- 
cepted by many scholars as none other than 
the Moon, of which the plant was the earthly 
incarnation. 

It is related by Sayana in his introduction 
to the Brahmana that an ancient Rishi had 
among his many wives one who was called 
Itara. She had a son Mahidasa A.itareya by 
name. The Rishi preferred the sons of his 
other wives to Mahidasa, and went even so 
far as to insult him once by placing all his 
other childr-en in his lap to his exclusion. 
His mother, grieved at this ill-treatment of 
her son, prayed to her family Go Mess, who 
appeard in her celestial form in the midst of 
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the assembly, placed Mahidasa on a throne;, 
and gave him, as a token of honour for his. 
surpassing all other children in learning, a 
boon which had the appearance of a Brahmana. 
The boon having been received a Brahmana, 
consisting of 40 sections, came forth through 
the mind of Mahidasa, and its Aranyaka was 
revealed in the shape of the vow of an hermit. 
Hence, after Mahidasa Aitareya, the Brah- 
mana and its Aranyakas are called Aitareya. 
According to Brahmanical ideas, vows, curses, 
and blessings can assume* visible forms as. 
stated in the story. ■ 

In the Kaushitaki Brahmana there is a 
passage implying a special prominence given 
to a Hindu Deity who came afterwards to be 
known as Siva. He is called Isana and Maha- 
deva. The passage may be an interpolation, 
as Siva is not one of the Vedic Hods. There 
are other circumstances which render it prob- 
able that the whole of this Brahmana is less 
ancient than the Aitareya Brahmana. 

“If, ’ remarks Max Muller, “we compare 
the Aitareyins and the Kaushitakins, we 
find their wording, even when they treat of 
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the same matters, very different. The order 
in which the Sacrifices are described is not 
always the same, nor are the ceremonial rules 
always identical. Illustrations and legends 
are interspersed in the Brahmana of the KauS" 
hitakins of which no trace can be found in 
the Brahmana of the Aitareykins. And yet 
with all these differences the literal coincid- 
ence of whole chapters, the frequent occur- 
ence of the same sentences, the same com- 
parisons and illustrations, render it impossible 
to ascribe to each a perfectly independent 
origin.” 

This Brahmana is also known under the 
name of Sankhayana Brahmana, just as the 
older Aitareya is spoken of as the Asvalay- 
ana Brahmana. The arrangement of the 
Kaushitaki, as stated above, differs consider- 
ably from that of the Aitareya Brahmana. For 
example, the Sacrifice called Dikshaniya 
Ishti, which comes first in the Aitareya occu- 
pies the 7th Chapter in the Kaushitaki. 
While there are Sacrifices thus common to 
both, ;thore are others which are found in 
the one, but not in the other. Still it is very 
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apparent tliat they had a common orij*’iii. 
It is also worthy of notice that they appiail 
continually to earlier authorities, not ti> 
.speak of the Sanhita to which i*eferenee is so 
olten made. In the Ivaushitaki-Brahmana, 
the conflicting opinions of ancient sages 
are so well confronted, and their respective 
merits so closely discussed, that,” as Prof. 
Max Muller remarks (His. p. 428), “we 
sonietimes imagine ourselves reading the 
dogmatic philosophy of Jaimini.” The older 
of the two Brahmanas consists of 40, the 
latter of 30 chapters or Adhyayas ? hence, 

according to Panini, they should be called 

“irainsam and chatvarinsani brahmanam.” One 
of the stories common to both may be here 
referred to as of some interest — “Kavasha 
Ailusha is the author of several Hymns in 
the 10th Book of the Big Veda; Yet this 
same Kavasha was expelled from the Sacri- 
fice as an impostor and as the son of a slave 
(dasyah putra)^ and he was readmitted, only, 
because the Gods had shown him special 
favour. In the Mahabharet he is called a 
Nishada.” (M M’s His. p, 59.) 



The first and most important oi miL 
^ama-Vedic Brahmanas is the Tandya, which 
iis also called the Praudha and Pmchavinsa. 
It is thus called because of its containing 
-.25 Books. Like the others, it pre-supposes 
,the three-fold orders of priests and^the three 
groups of hymns of the Rig-Veda, and, as 
derived from them, those of the Sama-Veda. 
Weber describes the contents of the Tandya 
-Brahmana as from its great extent, this work 
■contains a mass of highly interesting 
degends as well as of Information generally. 
It° refers solely to the celebration of the 
-Soma Sacrifices and to the chanting of 
the Samans^ accompanying it, which ^ are 
Krr nOjinGSl* Xll0S0 
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feacrifices were celebrated in a great variety 
of ways ; there is one special classification 
of them according as they extended over one 
day or several, or finally over more then 12 
days. The latter could only be performed 
by Brahmanas, and that in considerable nurn 
bers, and might last 100 days, or even sever- 
al years. * 

or or Pvaudha-, or Paiwha- 

Bibliotheca Indica, with 
Ssf D?" Ananda Chundra Vedanta 

va„isa. bee Dr- R. L. M.tra’s Chandogya^Upan- Intro, p. 

The S/iflrfwse&o Brahmana, with Sayana’s Commen- 
tary. an English translation, &c. by A. C Burnell Ph D 

in, 1877. plparat on Thi' original 

edited with Sayana’s Commentary by Pandit SaSata 
"'i*out translation. The last mrfof 
Brahmana has been edited and*trans'ated 
into German and explained by Dr. Weber in 

y|d„hch. o„in/„d (;,o’!“bJS', 

Calcutta w4|ayai?’co*Sm*e^^^ 

cm Satyavrata Samasrami, price Rve Ruoees 
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The Gayatri Asyava 

Pratigm/n sometimes are 
Tandya Br. 


■with Sayana’s Commentary by A. C. Burnell, Ph. !>., 
Mangalore, 1873; and also with Sayana's Commentary and 
Bengali translation, by pundit Satyavrata Samasrania, 

Thi^ Brahmana, Sayana calls “the 8th and last 

Genealogy of the Sama Veda Rishis and their 


Calcutta 
40 si okas, 
descendants, 

(5.) The Avshtya Brahmana, the Sanskrit text, edited 
together with extracts from Sayana s Coniniyntary, &c., an 
Introduction and index of words by A. C. Burned, Ph. D., 
Mangalore, i876;3k1so edited with Sayana s Commentary, 
by Pundit Satyavrata Samasrama. 3*^ slokas. 

Dr John Muir in his Original Sanskrit Texts' iVolA. p. 241 
nxl Kd,) writes: ‘^The Rishis called their hymns by various 
names... and they also applied to them the appellaetion ol 
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This, the second of the Saina-Veda 
l>rahinanas, proclaims itself as a supplement 
of the first. Though itself consisting of 
hooks, it is in reality Book 26 th of the 
Panc/mvinsa-Brakmma. It deals principally 
with Sacrifices of expiation and ceremonies 
of imprecation. Ihe fitth book is of sjjecial 
interest as a picture of the time in reference 
to the daily occurrences of life, its omens 
and portents, with the rites to avert evil. 
“Ceremonies first given,” Weber say, “are 


(S.) The Mantva or Chlia?tdos^ya-hxahnv 
eight of which are published as the Chhand 
la the Bibliotheca Indica, edited bv Dr Ripi 
by Ik. R L Mitra. These sanfe 8 books 
vol. ;i. of tb.c S. E. as properly sm Ucisin 
they are outside our present study. The 
were discovered by Pundit SatyavTata S.- 
years ago and edited, annotated, translated h 
published in Calcutta, price Rs. 4. It is 
Brahmana. 

(9.) TU Jaiminiya, Or Talavakara Brah 
a few years ago, discor^ered (to European sch 
ern India by Dr. Burnell. A part o Pit was r 
as the Talavakara, or Kcna Upanishad eclite 
by Prof. Max Muller in Vol. I. of the S. B 
of, Introd. pp. Ixxxix. ff. An account ol 
proper is given by Prof. Whitney in the An 
Society’s Proceedings at Boston, May, 188^ 

(10.) The Sa^yayana Brahmana, quoted 
Max Mallei R.W., Vol. v. pp. xix. ifk' serrn. 
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those to be observed oh the occurrence 
of vexatious events generally; then coiHe 
those for cases of sickness among men and 
cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious 
things, &c. ; those to be performed in the 
event of earthquakes, of phenomena in the 
air and in the heavens, &o., of marvellbus 
appearances on altars and on the images 
of the Gods, electric phenomena and the 
like, and of miscarriages.” From various cir- 
cumstances Weber concludes that this Brah- 
mana is not older than the days of Megas- 
thenes. Max Muller satisfied himself by 
simply remarking that it “must be of very 
modern date.” He however adds that “ it 
mentions not only temples, but images of 
Gods, which are said to laugh, to cry, to 
sing, to dance, to burst, to sweat, and to tw- 
inkle; so that here, in any case, the Veda 
are plainly committed to idolatry, and that 
of the rudest character.” 

The Kalasa Brahmana is part of the 
Shadvinsha, 

The Samavidhana Bmhmaha differs from 
the Aitareva, Kaushitaki, and Satapatha 
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Brahinanas ill that it lacks both the copi- 
ousness of matter and the systematic arrang- 
ment which characterise them. In it we 
find “merely a dry set of precepts arranged 
in an orderly series,” in place of “the reasons 
for any particular practice which from the 
most remarkable feature the great Brah- 
mans.” But Dr. Burnell adds “Here and 
there a passage remains which is of the true 
Brahmana character; such is the incantation 
to the Goddess Night, and the dialogue 
between the Goddess and the magician; there 
can be little doubt, however that the boon 
asked for is a latter interpolation. Various 
eircumstanees make it clear that in its pre- 
sent form, it is not later than the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. or earlier than the 5th century b.o. 
The bulk of the work “consists of certain 
penances ahd ceremonies which are sunnosed 
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ters into which the Sainavidana Brahinana 
is divided. It preserves for us a picture of 
the hegininjj of a civilization and ideas and 
practices which other nations have in the 
course of their progress thrown aside, or 
concealed with shame, and which now exist 
tardly anywhere on the earth.” 

The Vans/ta Brahmana is but a brief 
trcatese, consisting of the names of the va- 
rious professors or teachers (Acharyas) of 
the Sama Veda, together with those of 
their predecessors back to the founders or 
original teachers or Brahma. These names 
are arranged in three different series. The 
first contains 35 names beginning with Brah- 
ma and ending with Amabashwa and Radha. 
From these two originated two different 
schools. With Amabashwa originated the 

Ansu School and with Radha the Govila 
School. The second series contains 27 

names, beginning with Ansu and ending with 
Sarbadatta. All these belong^ to the Ansu 
School. The third series contains 14 names, 
beginning with Govila and ■ ending with 
Nayana. These 14 Iwlong to the Govila School. 
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The Arskeya Ihnhmana is also practically 
ail iiiilex of the contents to the Saina Veda, 
and as such mi;^ht be called an Anukraniani, 
composed with the view of helping the me- 
inory in the reciting of the various chants or 
Samans of which it consisted. It is however 
the only Anukramani that is regarded as a 
Bcahmana. It is simpler in plan than the 
other Anukraraanis. According to Br. 
Burnell, “like all the literature of the evid- 
ence it furnishes as to the redueation of the 
Sanaa Veda and the philological intrest be- 
longing to a string of old names, it is devoid 
of value. It claims to be suicernatural 
and of fabulous age. It however belongs 
to the Brahmana period.’' 

Eight Brahmanas of the Sama Veda are 
mentioned by Kumarila Bhatta, but there 
is no certainty as to whether these were 
those named above. I he earliset authentic 
evidence is that of feayana’s commentaries. 
The Demtadhyaya Brahmana includino" 
the old and new portions, consists of four 
short secions, the first of which alone deser- 
ves the name, as there we find three rules- 



dutiss of tli6 Sams, vorsos cliantod. This is 
made to depend on the chorus of the chants 
which forms the finale of each Sama. The 
section closes with a short Upanishad as 
other Brahmanas do. 

The second section contains “an enu- 
meration of the colours of the different 
verses.” On this Dr. Burnell notes that 
“the meaning of such passages whihch are 
not rare in Sanskrit-literature is hard to 
find ; at first sight they appear to refer to 
personifications for the purposes of medita- 
tion, such as were used to a .surprising ex- 
tent by the later Buddhists. Such details 
are, no doubt, relatively recent, but I think 
that a distinction must be made between 
passages like this which occur in V edic work 
and the apparently similar passages in the 
Tantras. The whole Indian literature is 
characterised by sucb minute, though who- 
lly fanciful details ; but their object in 
Vedic works seems to be different from that 
of the later Tantras. In the first, know- 
ledge is literally the same as power, and is 
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all powerful. 

Ihe Sanhito-Upanishad Brahmana consists 
of a single chapter in five brief sections. Dr. 
Burnell remarks that from a literary point of 
view the text is worthless, but that the first 
three sections furnish some interesting in- 
formation, “more especially the first traces 
of the systematic study of the Saman or 
Chant.” In his Andria Grammarians” pp. 
26, 34, &c., Dr. Burnell has shown that 
the beginnings of all Indian Sciences are 
to be sought for in the Brahmanas,” 

The first section treats of the fancied 
effects of recitation in different ways. The 
second and third sections show the first 
stage in the process of analysis of the rela- 
tion betw'een the Saman and the words, 
subsequently so developed that nothing like 
it can anywhere be found. Chimirical effects 
are attributed to musical peculiarities in the 
Chant. The fourth section, Burnell says, is 
brief, and that is the only merit that can be 
attributed to it, for it is on the never failing' 
topic of the merit of particular presents to a 
religious teacher. Disquisitions of this kind 
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abound ad muuam in Sanskrit literature of all 
periods, and exhibit a strange phase of the 
Hindu mind. To a foreigner it is simply 
impossible to understand how men who 
could occupy themselves in grammatical ana- 
lysis and metaphysics with such success as has 
been done in India could condescend to such 
puerilities as emerging and imagining the 
efforts of all kinds of presents from a paltry 
mess of gruel up to impossible sums of 
money. The most perfunctory observa- 
tion of actual fact would soon have dispelled 
such illusions as occur, in this section, but 
they command belief even in the present 
day. The last section is pure mysticism, to 
most of which it seems impossible to attach 
any precise meaning.'’ This is the general 
European view of the Brahmanas. 

Of the Jammiyaox Talavakara-'Qxahma.n'^ 
of which the Kena Upanishad formed a 
part, Prof. W. D. Whitney writes — “'The 
Jaiminiya is on the whole a dull and uninter- 
esting work, as compared with the others of 
its class. A most unreasonable share of its 
immense mass is taken up with telling on 
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what occasion some being ‘ saw’ a particular 
Saina/tf and ' praised’ with it,’ thereby attain- 
ing certain desired ends, which may be 
attained by others that will follow his 
example ; and the /^^^'do-legends, thus 
reported or fabricated, average of a degree 
of flatness and artificiality quite below the 
ordidary. Of course there are extensive 
passages of a different character ; and also 
some of the stock legendary material of the 
Brahmana period appears here in a new 
setting, or a different version, or both. 
Decidedly the most interesting case of the 
latter kind, so far as I Ijave observed, is the 
passage which, with a true insight, Burnell 
himself selected and published in 1878 as a 
specimen, under the heading. “ A Legend 
from the Talavakara.’’ * 

The Mantra Brahmana is wholly in metri- 
cal form (hence the name) and almost alto- 
gether in the form of addresses or oravers — 
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has or Books, each of which is sub-divided 
into eight Khandas or chapters. The first 
of these Books gives the Mantras connected 
with the marriage ceremony, the taking of 
the bride to the bridegroom’s house, the 
conception, quickening and birth of the first 
made child, the shaving of his head by the 
village barber, the adorning of him with the 
sacred thread, the placing of him as a stu- 
dent or Brahmacharin with a Guru or teach- 
er. and under the care of the God Stick or 
Danda for protection. The book ends with 
bis consigning his cows to the care of the 
God Pushan, thanking his divine weapon, 
the Stick or Club, for its providing grass for 
his cattle, which he also addresses in prayer, 
asking therti to increase in number, so that 
he may have more milk in future. 

The Traitttrya Brahmana is divided into 
three Kandas or Books, of which the first is 
sub-divided into eight chapters, which in 
their turn are further sub-divided into many 
sections called Anuvakas. The second and 
third Kanda are sub divided into nine 
Anuvaktts each; and each anuvaka is devoted 
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ui ine ancient aomestic sacri- 
fices. In addition to these there is appended 
an Aranya and an Upanishad. 

The first Kanda gives an account of the 
rituals connected with the establishment of 
the household fire. Then follow in succes- 
sion the lituals connected with the bringing 
in of the cattle and milking them, the obla- 
tion of fermented Soma juice and co-ordinate 
and subsidiary rituals, and ending with the 
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The White Yajar Veda ( Vajaxatwiji-Sanhita) Brahmanas. 


The Satapatha (or loo path) Brahmana, 
so-called because it consists of too paths or 
sections, each called a Brahmana, is the best 
known, the most important and most signi- 
ficant of all the Brahmanas, and it is also 
regarded as one of the most modern of all 
the Vedas.* The first nine books or Kandas 
continually refer to the first i8 books of the 
White Yajus Sanhita, and are indeed regar- 
ded as a running commentary upon them. 


^ The Satapatha Brahmana was edited by Weber, Berlin 
1865 (see Max Muller’s Hist. Of Ancient Sanakrit Litera- 
ture, pp. 339-360) and translated down to Book vii, by 
Prof. Eggeling in the S* B. E., vols. xii., XzvL, xlL leaving 
the: remaining Books to appear in vols. xliii, and xliv. 
This Veda is called ‘V ajasaneyi-Sanhlta contracted Vaj^ S. 
after Yajnavalkya Vajasaneyi. 



minor importance. iffl/'l’’*;; 

•• In the 4th Book, the 5th chapter, and 2nd 
section, there is a full account of the Sacrifice 
of the “Barren Cow,” which includes a dis- 
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The Sacrifices of the Vedas are divided 
into three classes, which stand out very 
markedly from one another, the Soma Sacri- 
fices, the Animal Sacrifices and the Havir- 
Yagnas or offerings of milk, butter, grain, 
food, &c. Books I and II of the Satapatha 
Brahmana treat of the last of these three. 
Hence the first chapter gives an account of 
the vow of abstinence from certain kinds of 
food, especially meat, and from other carnal 
pleasures. Near the close of Book First we 
have the legend of Parjapati and Usha and 
the well-known story of Ida or the Horned 
Fish and the Deluge. 

Books iii and iv, treat of the ordinary 
forms of the Sawa Sacrifice, the;m0St sacred 
of the Vedic Sacrificial Rites. It includes in 
it an account of the Animal Sacrifices, as these 
latter, though occupying an independent 
position of their own, were also included as 
parts of the Soma Sacrifices, and as such of 
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Stance lead to the conclusion that it is of 
mnch more recent origin than the earlier 
chapters. 

About the Black Yajur Veda Brahmanas 
Weber thus writes : — Beside the Sam- 
hita so called, there is a Brahmana recog- 
nised by, the School of Apastamba, and also 
by that of Atreya, which, however, as I have 
already remarked differs from the Samhita, 
not as to the nature of its contents, but onlv 
in point of time ; it is, in fact to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either 
reproduces the formulas contained in the 
Samhita, and connects them with their 
proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it 
adds to these entirely new rules, as, for 
instance, those concerning the Purushame- 
dha, which is already altogether wanting in 
the Samhita, and those referring to the 
sacrifices to the lunar asterisms, only the 
third and last book, in twelve Prapathakas, 
together with Sayana’s commentary is at 
present known. The three last Propathakas, 
which contain four different sections, relating 
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to the manner of preparing certain peculiarly 
sacred sacrificial fires are ascribed in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya School (and this is 
also, confirmed by Sayana in another place) 
to the sage Katha. Two other sections also 
belong to it, which, it seems, are only found 
in the Atreya School, and not in that of 
Apostamba ; and also lastly the two first 
books of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, to be 
mentioned presently. Together these eight 
sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathaka above discused ; they do not, how- 
ever, appear to exist as an independent work 
but only in connection with the Brahmana 
and Aranyaka of the Apostamba (and 
Atreya) Schools from which, for the rest, they 
■can be externally distinguished easily enough 
by the absence of the expansion of V and Y 
into Uv and Y. The legend quoted to-wards 
the end of the second of these sections 
as to the visit of Nachiketas to the 
lower world, gave rise to an Upanishad 
of the Atharvan which bears the name of 
Kathakapanisad. Now between, this sup- 
pliment to the Kathaka and Kathaka itself 
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a considerable space of time must have 
elapsed ; as follows from the allusion made 
in the last section to Maha-Meru, Kraun- 
cha, Mainaga ; to Vaisampayan, Vyasa Para- 
sara, &c,, as well as from the literature 
therein pre-supposed as existing the Athar- 
vangirasas, Brahmanas, Itihasas, Puranas, 
Kalpas, Gathas, and Narasansis being 
numerated as subjects of study. Further, the 
the last but one of these sections is ascribed 
to another author, viz. to the Arunas, or to 
Aruna, whom the scholiast on Panini speaks 
of as a pupil of Vaisasmpayana, a statement 
with which its mention of the latter as an 
authority tallies excellently; these section is 
perhaps therefore only erroneously assigned 
to the School of the Kathas. The Taitti- 
riya-Aranyaka, at the head of which that 
section stands (as already remarked), and 
which belongs both to the Apastamba and 
Atreya Schools, must at all events be regar- 
ded as only a later supplement to their Brah- 
mana, and belongs like most of the Aranya- 
kas, to the extreme end of the Vedic period. 
When we look about us for the other 
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Brahmanas of the Black Yajus, we find, in 
the first place, among the Schools cited in 
the Sama-Sutras, two which must probably 
be considered as belonging to the Black 
Yajus, viz, the Bhallavins and theSatyaya- 
nins. The Brahmana of the Bhallavins is 
quoted by the Scholiast on Panini, probaby 
following the Mahabashya as one of the old 
Brahmanas. We find it mentioned in the 
Brihaddevatta ; Suresvaracharya also, and 
even Sayana himself, quote passages from 
the Bhallavisruti. A passage supposed to be 
borrowed from the Bhallavi-Upanishad is- 
adduced by the sect of the Madavas in sup- 
port of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Res. XT I I04). That the Bhalla- 
vins belong to the Black Yajus is, however,, 
still uncertain; I only conclude so at present 
from the fact that Bhallaveya is the namei 
of a teacher specially attacked and censured 
in the Bi’ahmana of the White Yajus, As to 
the Satyayanins, whose Brahmana is also 
reckoned among the old ones by the scho- 
liast on Panini, and is frequently quoted- 
especially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that 



they belong to the Black Yajus, as it is so 
stated in the Charanavyuha, a modern index 
•of the different Schools of the Vedas, and 
moreover, a teacher named Satyayani is 
twice mentioned in the Brahmana of the 
White-Yajus. 

The Atharva-Veda Brahmana. 

Gopatha-BraJwiana^ or the Brahman’s 
Brahmana, but feebly represents the Brah- 
mana stage of Sanskrit literature. The con- 
tents are a medley, derived from the various 
sources. Prof. Whitney finds its essential 
feature in the multitude of incantations which 
•it contains, pronounced either by the person 
who is himself to be benefited, or, more 
•often, by the sorcerer for him, and directed to 
the procuring of the greatest variety of desir- 
able ends ; such as wealth, health, power, 
downfall of an enemy, success in love or play, 
removal of petty pests, and so on down to 
the growth of hair on a bald pate. A talis- 
man, Such as a necklace, or some wonder- 
working plant; may be given as the external 
means. The first half of this Brahmana is 
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and is particularly rich in 1 


essentially of a s 
import. 

good few of which appears in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. The first chapter traces the 
origin of the Universe from Brahmana ; from 
the fourth section of which it would appear 
that Atharvan is considered as a Prajapati 
or king, appointed by Brahma to create and 
protect subordinate beings ; while Chap, v. 
contains remarks identifying Pnnisha with 
the year, and allusions to the Calender. The 
second half contains an exposition of vanous 
points connected with the Srautra ritual, 
apparently taken from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana. “The Veda,” says Madhusudana, 
“is divided Into Rik, Yajus and Saman for 
the purpose of carrying out the Sacrifice, 
under its three different forms. The duties 
of the Hotri priest are performed with the 
Rig-Veda, those of the Adharyu priests with 
the Yajus Veda, those of the Udgatri priests 
with the Sama Veda. The duties of the Brah- 
mans (priests, and the Sacrifices are contained 
in all three. The Atharva-Veda, on the 
contrary, is, totally different. It is not used 
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for the Sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, &c/’ Elsewhere, 
with reference evidently to the Sacrifice, the 
Yajur Veda is called the head, the Rik the 
right, the Saman the left, the Adesa Upani- 
shad the vital breath, and Atharvangiras, 
the tail. Still the Gopatha Brahmana is a 
real Brahmana, written in the same language, 
breathing the same spirit, and treating of 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE BRAHMANAS. 

The following two short translations of 
some portions of the Brahmanas will give our 
readers an idea of their nature and character. 

The is the description of Purushameda as 
given by the Satapatha Brahmana. 

1. “Verily the Great Male, Narayana, 
willed ; ‘I shall abide over all living beings ; 
verily I shall become all this (creation).’ 
He perceived this penta-diurnal sacrificial 
rite, Purushamedha. He collected it. With 
it he performed a Sacrifice Performing a 
Sacrifice with it. he ■ abode over creation. 
He abides over all living beings and becomes 
all this all living beings, and become all this, 
who oerforms a Purushamedha, as also he 
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comprising the initiations, benelactions &c. 
constitute the forty-syllabled, viraf (a form of 
metre) which assumes the form of virat, the 
first male produced dy Prajapati, and the father 
of mankind. Thus it is said ; ‘Virat, the 
first or superior male, was produced.’ This 
is the same virat. From this virat is pro- 
duced the male for Sacrifice. 

3. ‘Thereof these. There are four 
Dasats, and since there are four Dasats, they 
are the means for the attainment of the 
(different)' regions^ and quarters (of the 
Universe). This region (the earthf is the 
first to be attained by a Dasat ; the upper 
region the second ; the sky the third ; 
..the quarters the fourth. Thus verily the 
institution of the Sacrifice attains this throuo-h 
the first Dasat, the region of ether, through 
the second, the celestial region^ through 
the ..‘third, and the quarters through the 
fourth. 1 hus the Purushamedha is the 
means of attaining and subjugating all this — 
all these regions, a.nd aH these quarters. 

- • 4. ‘For the initiation of this peremony 
eleven animals, rneet for ■ Agni and Soma, 
4 
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should be procured. For them there 
should be eleven Sacrificial posts {Yupd). 
Eleven syllables are comprised in the Tnsht- 
up metre 5 the Trishtup is the thunderbolt, 
it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and 
vigour of the Trishtup the institutor of the 
destroys all the sin before him. 


be eleven victims. Itleven syilabies are 
comprised in the Trishtup metre , the 
Trishtup is the thunderbolt,— it is vigour. 
With the thunderbolt and vigour of tue 
Trishtup the institutor of the Sacrifice (Yaja- 
mana) destroys the sin before him. 

6. “ Because the victims (in this Sacri- 

fice) are elevenfold, therefore verily is all 
this (creation) elevenfold. Prajapati ds 
elevenfold ; all this is verily Prajapati ; all 
this is the Purushamedha, vdiich is the 
means for the attainment and subjugation 
of all this. 

• 7. “That Purushamedha is verily penta- 

diurnal, and the gt^atest rite of Sacrifice. 
Fivefold is Yajna ; fivefold are victims, or 
Sacrificial animals ; five are the seasons in- ■ 
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eluded in the year. Whatever is fivefold in 
celestial or soiritual matter, the same mav 
be obtained through this (ritej. 

8. “Thereof the Agnishtoma is the first 
day; next the Ukthya ; the next Atiratra ; 
the next Ukthya; the next Agnishtoma : 
thus it is hedged on either side by the 
Ukthya and the Agnishtoma. 

6. “Yavamadya are these five nights, 
that is like a barley-corn stoutest in the 
middle and tapering on either side, meaning 
that the most important day is in the mid- 
dle ; or as the commentator has it, ‘ the 
penance of gradually reducing the food and 
then again gradually increasing it, should 
be observed, so that on the third night 
there should be the smallest allowance 
of food. ] These regions are verily the 
Purushamedha ; these regions hate light on 
either side — Agni on this side), aud the sun 
on the other (side). In the same way it (the 
Purushamedha) has on either side, the food 
of light and the Ukthya. The soul is Atiratra 
and since the Atiratra is hedged in on both 
sides by the two Ukthyas, therefore is the 
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soul nourished by food. And since the 
thriving Atirata is placed in the middle day 
therefore is it Yavamadtiya. He who engages 
in this rite has none to envy him, or to grew 
inimical to him. He who knows this suffers 
not from envy or enmity. 

10. “Of that Purushamedha this region 
is the first day. (Of this region the spring 
season (is the chief). That which is above 
this region, the etherial region, {antarikha) is 
the second day ; of that the summer is the 
season. The etherial region is its third day. 
Of the etherial region the rainy and the 
autumn are the seasons. That which is above 
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which is above the middle day and' below 
the head or last day is the fourth day ; there- 
of the dewy is the season. That which is 
the head is the fifth day ; the season of this 
hv,ad is the winter. Thus verily these regions 
the year, and the soul constituted the 
I urushamedha are for the attainment and 
subjugation of everything. 

(Section 2.) I. Now whence the name 
Purushamedha ? These regions verily are 
Pur, and He, the Purusha, who sanctifies this 
(Pur) sleeps (scte) in this abode (Puri) and 
hence is he named Purusha (Puri and seie= 
Purusha.) 1 o him belongs w^hatever food 
exists in these regions ; that food is called 
medha ; and since his food is medha, therefore 
is this Purushamedha. Now since in this 
(rite) purified males are sacrificed (alabhate)^ 
theiefore verily is this a Purushamedha. 

2 . These (males) verily are sacrificed 
(alabhate) on the middle day. The etherial 
region is the middle day ; the etherial region 
is verily the abiding place of all living beings. 
These animals are verily food ; the middle 
day is in that belly is that food deposited. 
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They are sacrificed by ten and ten, i en 
syllables are comprised in (each foot of) the 
Virat (metre) ; the Virat is complete food, for 
the attainment of complete food. 

4. Eleven tens are sacrificed. Eleven 
in the Tristup (metre) ; 

it is vigour, 
and vigour of the 
of the Saerifice des» 


sylables are comprised 
the Tristup is the thunderbolt. 

With the thunderbolt 
Trishtup, the institutor 
troys the sin within hitr, 

■ • 5. Forty-eight (animals) ; 

at the middle post. Forty-eiglu 
comprised in the Jagati (metre) 
belong to the Jagti (metre) ; by the Jagati 
are animals bestowed on the Yajamana. 

6. Eleven eleven at the other (posts.) 
Eleven syllables are comprised in the Trish- 
tup ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — it is 
vigour. With the thunderbolt and idgour of 
the Trishtup should the institutor of the sacri- 
fice destroy the sin around him. 

7. Eight best ones are sacrificed. Eight 
syllables are comprised in the Gayatri (metreE 
The Gayatri is Brahma. That Brahma 
consummates the well-being of all this. There- 
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fore is Brahma said to be the best of all this. 

8. They fthe sacrificial animals) be- 
long to Prajapati, Brahma is Prajapati ; 
Prajapati belongs to Brahma ; therefore do 
they (the animals) belong to Prajapati. 

9. He (Prajapati, i. e., Brahma, here 
meaning the priest so named) having sanc- 
tified the animals, offers, for the gratification 
of Avita, obtains with the Savitri verses 
beginning with Deva savihcs tatsaviiur^ &c. 
He (Savita), gratified thereby, produces 
these men, therefore are these men sacrificed. 

10. A Brahman is sacrificed to Brah- 
ma is verily Brahman ; Brahma thrives 
through Brahmana. To the Kshatriya (divi- 
nity a (person of the) Rajanya fcaste) 
(should* be sacrificed). The Kshatriya is 
verily Rajanya. The Kshatra thrives 
through a Kshatra. To the Maruts a Vaisya 
(should be sacrificed). The Visa . is the 
Maruts. The Visas thrive through the 
Visas. To Tapas (the presiding ; divinity of 
penances), Sudra (should be sacrificed). 
Tapas is verily Sudra. Tapas thrives 
through Tapases (works of penance). Even 
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as these Gods thrive through these animals 
■(victim') so do they, thriving, cause the insti- 
tutor of the Sacrifice to thrive in all his 
wishes* 

11. Offers oblation with butter. The 
butter is verily vigour. Through that vigour, 
vigour is given to this (institutor of the Sacri- 
fice). Offerings are given with butter, 
which is the Gods’ most favourite glory; they, 
thriving, cause the institutor of the Sacrifice 
to thrive in all his wishes. 

12. The persons apppointed. The 
Brahma, from the south, praises the great 
mail Narayana, with the sixteen Rick verses 
b'^o'iiinino' with Scihcis tas it'sha, btc. (the 
Purusha Sukta), for verily the whole of the 
Purushamedha is sixteen-membered for the 
attainment of everything, and for the subju- 
tion of everything; and he is praised with the 
words ‘Thus thou art, thus thou art.’ In this 
way he is worshipped for certain. Now, as 
it is, this is said about it, the animals are 
consecrated by turning a flaming brand 
round them, but left unslaughtered” (asanj- 
najiiah.) [Katyana explains that the Brah- 
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mans, &c., are let loose, like the Kapmjala 
bird at the Asvamddha Sacrifice. — Kapinjala- 
di-‘dadutsri]anti Brahmanadin ; and his com- 
mentator adds, “ after a flaming brand has 
been turned round t\\e.m,”—paryagnikrUamct- 
srijantityarthah^ 

13. About this; Speech (yach) uttered 
this; ‘O Male, grieve not if 5'ou remain here; 
a male will eat a male.’ Thus, those who 
have the flaming brand turned round them 
were let loose, oblations of butter are offered 
to the several divinities; and thereby were 
the divinities gratified; and thus gratified 
they confer all blessings on the worshipper.” 
{Three oblations are offered to ea,ch of the 
divinities naming each, and followed by the 
word Swahah 

14. He offers oblations with butter. 
Butter is vigour ; by that vigour verily 
vigour abides in this (worshipper, Yajama- 
na\ 

15. (This rite) is established (for the 
worshipper, Yaiamana,) by the eleven (ani- 
mals), Eleven-syllabled is the Tristup. 
The Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — it is 
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vigour. Through the thunderbolt and vigour 
of the Trishtup, the Yajannana destroys the 
sin within him. 

16. Abidding in the ceremony of Uda- 
yaniya (Vide Asvalayana Sutra IV- 3, 
Katyana VII, i, 16,) eleven barren cows, 
such as are meet for Mitra, Varuna, the 
Viswadevas, and.' Vrishaspati, should be 
sacrificed (alAbhate) for the attainment of these 
deities, and since those for Vrishaspati are 
the last. Vrihaspati is the same with Brahma 
and therefore the Ya;jamana ultimately added 
in ; the Brahma. [Katyana explains that 
three cows are to be slaughtered to Mitra 
and Varuna, three to Viswadevas, and five to 
Vrihaspati.] 

17. Now, why are there eleven? 
Eleven-syllabled is the Trishtup. The Trish- 
tup is the thunderbolt, — it is vigour. By 
the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup, 
the Yajamana destroys the sin within him. 
Threefold is the ceremony of Udavasaniya; 
(Aitareya Brahmana 8, 8,) it is a friend of 
the Yajamana. 

18. Now for the fees (dakshina). 
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Wealth acquired from [a conquered] country, 
excluding land, and wealth taken from Brah- 
mans, but including men (slaves), (wealth 
from) the eastern side (of the kingdom) 
along with slaves (should be given) to the 
Hota (or reciter of Rig mantras). (Wealth 
from) the southern side (with slaves'* to the 
Brahman the director) ; (wealth from) the 
western side (with slaves) to the Adhavaryu 
(Yajur Vedic priest) ; (wealth from) the 
northern side (with slaves), to the Udgata 
(or singer of the Sama hymns). .According 
to their dues to the Hotrikas, (or junior 
priestsb” 

[The ellipses have been supplied from 
the Sutras of Katyayana by Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra, as also the explanations within 
the square brackets.) 

19. Now if a Brahman performs the 
ceremony he should give (all his property) 
to the most learned- The Brahman Includes 
everything ; the knower of everything is 
included everything ; the Purushamedha 
includes everything ; (and it is) for the at- 
tainment and subjugation of everything. 
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20. Now, keeping to himself only his 
own self, and his (household) fire, and after 
praising the sun with Uttara Narayana 
hymn, looking at nothing, he should retire 
to a forest ; thereby he separates himself 
from mankind. If he should like to dwell 
in a village, he, should produce a fire by the 
rubbing of two sticks, and praising Aditya 
with the Uttara Narayana hymn, return 
home, and there continue to perform the 
rites he was used to, and which he is able 
to perfom. He verily should not speak 
with every body ; to him the Purushamedha 
is everything, and therefore he should not 
speak to all (kinds of persons) ; to those 
only whom he knows, who are learned, and 
who are dear to him, he may speak ; but 
not to all.” 

We have already said the Brahmanas are 
full of stories and legends. This is the 
story of the Deluge as given by the Sata- 
patha. 

“ In the morning they brought to Manu 
water for washing, just as now also they are 
wont to bring water for washing the hands. 
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When he was washing himself, a fish came 
into his hands. It spake to him the word, 
‘Rear me, I will save thee !’ ‘Wherefrom 
wilt thou save me !’ A flood will carry all 
these creatures ; from that I will save 
thee.’ ‘ How am I to rear thee?’ It 
said, ‘ As long as we are small, there is 
great destruction for us : fish devours fish. 
Thou wilt first keep me in a jar. When I 
outgrow that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep 
me in it. When I outgrow that, thou wilt 
take me down to the sea, for then I shall be 
beyond destruction-’ It soon became a large 
fish (ghasha) ; for that grows the largest of 
all fish- Thereupon it said, ‘ In such and 
such a year that flood will come. Thou 
shalt then attend to me by preparing a ship ; 
and when the flood has risen thou shalt enter 
into the ship, and I will save thee from it.’ 
After he had reared it in this way, he took 
it down to the sea- And in- the same year 
which the fish had indicated to him, he at- 
tended to the advice of the fish by preparing, 
a ship ; and when the flood had risen, he 
entered into the ship.. The fish then swam- 
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Up to him, and to its horn he tied the rope 
of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to yonder northern mountain. It 
then said, ‘ 1 have saved thee. Fasten the 
ship to a tree ; but let not the water cut 
thee off, whilst thou art on the mountain. 
As the water subsides, thou mayst 'gradu- 
,ally descend!’ Accordingly he gradually 
descended, and hence that slope of the nor- 
thern mountain is called ‘Manus Descent. 
.The flood then swept away all these crea- 
tures, and Manu alone remained here. Be- 
ing desirous of offspring he engaged, in 
worship and austerities. During this time 
he also performed a Pa-^’a-Sacrifice : he offer- 
■ed up i.n the waters clarified butter, sour 
milk, whey' and curds. Thence a woman 
was produced in a year ; becoming quite 
■solid she rose ; clarified butter gathered in 
her foot-prints. Mitra and Varuna met her. 
They said to her, ‘Who art thou ?’ ‘Manu’s 
■daughter’, she replied. ‘Say thou art ours, 
they said. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I am the daugh- 
ter of him who begat me.’ They desired to 
have a share in her. She either agreed or 
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did not agree, but passed by them. She 
came to Manu. Manu said, ‘Who art thou ?’ 
^Thy daughter,’ she replied. ‘Hova’’, illus- 
trious one, art thou my daughter ?’ he ask- 
ed. She replied, ‘Those offsprings of cla- 
rified butter, sour milk, whey and curds 
which thou madest in the waters, with them 
thou hast begotten me. I am the Blessing ; 
make use of me at the Sacrifice ! If thou 
wilt make use of me at the Sactifice, thou 
wilt become rich in offspring and cattle. 
Whatever blessing thou shalt invoke by me, 
all that shall be granted to thee !’ He ac- 
cordingly made use of her as the benedic- 
tion in the middle of the Sacrifice ; for what 
is intermediate between the fore offerings 
and the after offerings, is the middle of the 
Sacrifice. With her he went on worship- 
ping and performing austerities, wishing for 
offspring. Through her he generated this 
race, which is the race of Manu and what- 
ever blessing he invoked through her, all 
that was granted to him.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Yagmas. 

have been translated by- 
But Sacrifice does not convey 
The Yagmas 
of the 
■if properly 
I confer all 
the possession of 
every thing and all things in the universe, 
in the world as well as in heaven, nay they 
destroyed all sins, and took the performers 
of the Yagmas to the highest heaven. 

One European writer thus summarises 
the results of the performance of Yag- 
mas : — 

‘‘ In fact whatever superiority the Gods 
were supposed to have possessed over men,. 
It was regarded as having arisen solely from 
the performance of Rites, especially Sacri- 
fices. It was the performance of certain rites 
that gave sons and grandsons — nay more, that 


The Yagmas 
‘’“Sacrifices. 

the exact idea of the Yagma. 
tire the life and soul of the Religion 
Brahmanas. 'I'he Yagmas,— i 
performed, — were believed to 
powers, all blessings. 
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Cciused the sun to rise in the east rather 
than in the west, that caused water to flow 
down the mountain rather than ascend to 
the hill-tops, and that caused certain ani- 
lUrtls to have bones, and that causes 
men to love cheerful women rather 

than ill-tempered ones. It was believed 
that by it the order of the world was 
sustained, the strength of the Gods support- 
ed, and the course of Nature directed. The 
sacramentarian theory, ex opere operate, is in 
the Brahmanas worked out to its utmost 
limits. The Rite was to them an end in it- 
self. Hence the least error in the form or 
sound of the Mantra might prove fatal ; but 
it seemingly mattered little or nothing whe- 
ther he to whom or for whose benefit the 
Rite was administered, was good or bad, 
moral or immoral. The Rites indeed are 
the real Deities, almighty in themselves ; 
and from them ‘by Sacrifices,’ says the Tait- 
tiriya-Brahmana ‘the Gods obtained Heaven.’ 
And by the Sacrifice of his body to Agni 
after or at death, every Hindu expects to 
follow them. The Deities were born of the 
5 
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Sacrifice and by it they lived. 

All the worship is personal, that I*’, it 
is performed in the interests of some person 
who pays for the expense of it. In the old- 
er Brahmanas there is no reference to pub- 
lic temple, properly so called. The wor- 
ship is solemnised in the open air. All 
worship is private property. It is not even 
domestic. The first living wife and dead 
ancestors may be included in it, but none 
other. Some rites were performed on a 
most extensive scale, compared even with 
those most wonderful Sradhas which are 
sometimes performed to the present day in 
Bengal. In certain cases the one Sacrifice 
is said to have extended over many years. 
It goes without saying that such require 
elaborate preparation and entail enormous 
expense, when they extend only over a few 
weeks, not to speak of years. Open table 
had to be kept for all Brahmans who choose 
to come, alms to be given on a most e.xtra- 
vagant scale, games organised, and gifts 
flp anld. .silver, beds, various 
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Thus the Yagmas might be called the 
Science invented by the Aryans to con- 
quer Heaven and Earth. 

They were many and various, — some 
simple and some very complicated ; some 
took only a few minutes to perform and 
some years to finish. The biggest of 
them was Ashwameda, ' Gomedha &c. 
In some animals were sacrificed and in 
■some only milk and fruits were used. 
It had six principal requirments,. such as : — 

1. Vidhi means, rules for the per- 
formance of particLiler rites, as to what the 
priest should do and say. 

2. Arthavada means, the explanations 
of the mantras and rites. This is what is 
called the philosophical portion, as in it are 
found the germs of the various systems of 
Hindu Philosophy, as also Grammar. 

3. Ninda or censure has reference to 
the disapproval expressed in regards to eer- 
taln actions or opinions, in such wards as 

'This opinion is not to be attended to”— -- 
■If such an such action is performed, or if 
such and such action is not attended to, the 



sacrificer will die, the sacrihciai nre wui^ 
burn him up. Censures, disapprovals, warn- 
ings in whatever way conveyed, on account 
of controversies, discussions, &c, come all 
under the class Ninda. 

4, Sanisa is the opposite of Ninda. It 
means praise, recommendation, approval, 
promise that the performance of such and 
such a rite, with the proper knowledge,, 
will secure such and such a blessing. 

: 5. Pura-kalpa (the performance of 
rites in olden times) includes in it siories 
' of the fights of the Devas and Asuras- 
and legends concerning Sacrifices per- 
formed by the Gods. This forms the 
legendary or quasi-historical back-ground 
of the Sacrifices and Rites described. 

6. Parakirti (achievement or feat of 
another) includes stories of renowed priests, 
what success they accomplished, what gifts 
they received, what blessings they conferred, 
and what curses they inflicted. Paragrapl 
follows paragraph like the following,— 

“Janamamejaya, the son of Parikshit 
>vho possessed this Knowledge, said,— M] 
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pt iest who possess this knowledge, made me 
sacrifice, I who have the same Knowledge. 
1 herefore, I am victorious, I conquor a hos- 
tile^ army eager of fighting, neither the 
•divine nor the human arrows coming from • 
such an army can reach me. I shall attain 
■the full age alloted to man (100 years). I shall 
hecome the master of the whole earth. ” 
“With this inauguration ceremony 
Ivasyapa inaugurated Viswakarma, the son 
of Bhuvana. Thence Viswakarma went con- 
•quering everywhere over the whole earth up 
to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial 
horse,’’ 

W^ith this ceremony Vasishta inaugura- 
ted Sudas ; the son of Pijavana. Thence 
Sudas went conquering everywhere over the 
whole earth up to its ends, and sacrificed 
the sacrificial horse.” 

1 he y agmas required four classes of 
priests to perform them, namely ; — 

1. Advaryu. 

2. The Brahman. 

3. The Hotar. 

4 - The Udgatir. 
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The following short description ot Asn- 
wamedha will giy.e an idea wha,t a very com- 
plicated Y agma meant. 

The Taitarrya Brahmana, iii. 8 say.s 

The Horse was to be sprinkled with 
water by the four principal priests, the Adh- 
varyu, with a hundred princes, standing on, 
the west and facing the east ; the Brahman, 
with a hundred Kshatriyas, standing on the 
north side and facing the south ; the Hotar 
surrounded by a hundred chariot— drivers, 
and heads of villages, standing on the east 
side and facing the west ; and the Udgatir, 
surrounded by a hundred of the mixed caste 
(born of Vaisya mother and Sudra father),, 
standing on the south side and facing the 
north. There are thousand Mantras, to be 
repeated on the drops of water as they 
trickle down from the body of the horse 
after it has bathed ; several epithets of the 
horse are repeated over his ears, &c. during 
the process of consecration ; and Mantras are 
repeated over and over again in delivering 
the horse to the care of a hundred princes 
clad in armour ; 400 chiefs are made its 
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guardians, and 
cars, well-armed 
Vaisyas. 
day during 

allowed to roam about 
month a stable or 
was built, and there 
Various other 


'ed Kshatnyas on 
many Sudras and 
Ceremonies are performed every 
5 the year that the horse was 
on the eleventh 
hut of the. Aswatha woocJ 
n he was fed with barley, 
ceremonies took place, which 
our space will not allow us even to indicate, 
including the 33 offerings to Savita during 
the first day of his roaming, and the 31 
sacrificial posts 28 feet long, and the 
various sacrificial animals, wild and domestic, 
tied to the various posts, and the 21 fires 
or according to others 12 fires, necessary for 
the Horse- Sacrifice. A discussion followed 
as also the holding of his tail, the placing of 
a mare before him to make him neigh ; 
h}mns were prefaced with the offering' of 
gold, the arranging of the other animals 
about the horse, including a polled ox, a 
Nilgai, 3 black-necked goats, 2 goats 
having lots of hair on their thies, 2 others 
having white backs and another having a 
white spotted belly, — the total number of 




in batches of nine at a time. Iben attention 
had to be directed to the colour, caste; &c., 
of the animals according* to the Gods for 
whom they are intended — three for each 
Divinity — the fat of the three being offered 
together. Thereafter the horse, after being 
made to smell some water, is decorated with 
a thousand jewels strung with a gold wire 
by the wives of the institutor of the Sacrifice, 
and anointed also by the same wives. The 
noble animal thus decorated and anointed 
IS slaughtered over a blanket steeped in ghee, 
overspread by a piece of the leather, and a 
mattress wrought with gold — a Saman being 
sung during the execution. Various othei 
ceremonies follow. 1 he dead body is ad- 
dressed after it had been seven times circum- 
ambulated by the wife of the Yajamana. 
This is followed by an address, partly to the 
wife and partly to the horse, both being- 
covered together with a red cloth, when 
gold, silver and iron are brought ; and there 
is an address for the skinning of the horse. 
The ceremonies are brought to a close by 
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the repetition of Mantras recited by the other 
wives of the institutor of the Sacrifice, and a 
Mantra to rectify the evil effects of imperfect- 
ly pronouncing these Mantras, and the sprink- 
ling of water on the principal wife. All this 
is followed by a section of 8 sub-sections in 
praise of sacrificing animals — headed by the 
human and the equine, cattle, goats and 
sheep, and ending with the Horse-Sacrifice 
and the merit of knowing this. This section 
is preceded with an anecdote stating that on 
Prajapati creating the animal, and having 
entered it, he could not extricate himself. 
He therefore offered a profusion of wealth to 
those who would help him out of his dififi- 
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Khatr5'a,the fee for which is two bulls yoked 
to a car and a hundred head of milk cows, 
Then there are expiatory offerings for dis- 
eases and other accidents which may have 
injured the value of the horse as a victim. 
Another offering is for the horse longing for 
a mare and yet another for his not having 
returned to the stable at night. Then there 
must be feeding of the Brahmans. 

Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitter thus speaks of 
the Gomedha Yagma : — * “Scores of differ- 
ent ceremonies, which required the meat of 
cattle for their performance, and consider- 
able stress is laid on the kind and character 
of the cattle which should be slaughtered for 
the supply of meat for the gratification of 
particular divinities, are mentioned in the 
Brahmanas.” 


“Thus, among the Kamya Ishtis, or minor 
Sacrifices with special prayers (B. Ill, C. 
viii), we have to sacrifice a dwarf ox to 
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Vishnu ? a droopining-horned bull with a 
blaze on the forehead to Indra as the author 
of Sacrifices or as the destroyer of Vitra ; a 
thick legged cow (Prishnisaktha) to the same 
as the regent of wind ; a white-blazed droop- 
ing-horned bull to the same, as the destroyer 
of enemies, or as the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt ; a barren cow to the Vishnu and 
Varuna ; a cow that has lately miscarried to 
Aushabhayah ; a bull that has been already^ 
sanctified at a marriage or other ceremony 
to Indra and Agni ; a polled ox to Brahma- 
naspati ; a black cow to Pushan, the cow 
that has brought forth only once to Vayu ; 
a brown ox to Indra, the invigorator of our 
faculties ; a speckled or piebald ox to Savita; 
a cow having two colours to Mitra and 
Varuna ; a red cow to Rudra ; a white 
barren cow to Surya ; a white ox to Mitra ; 
a cow that has miscarried from taking the 
bull unseasonably to Vayu ; a cow fit to con- 
ceive to Bhap'a, &c., &c. In a Rule in con- 
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ing to the Gods for whom they are designed. 

“In the larger ceremonies, such as the 
Rajasuya, the Vajapeya, and the Ashwa- 
medha, the slaughter of cattle was an invari- 
able accompaniment. Of the first two, the 
Gosava formed an integral part, and it 
ensured to the performer independent domi- 
nion in this world, and perfect freedom in 
the next to saunter about as he liked, even 
as the cow roams untrammeled in the 
forest, t 

“In the account of the Ashwamedha, the 
Taittiriya Brahmana recommends 180 
domestic animals to be sacrificed, including 
horses, bulls, cows, goats, deer, Nilgais, if 
&c. A number of wild animals were, like- 
wise, on such occasions, brought to the sacri- 
ficial posts, but they were invariably let 
loose after consecration. The authority, 
■however, does not distinctly say how many 


>k Taittiriya A rany aka. 
f Taittiriya Brahmana, IT, G51. 

J Taittiriya Brahmana, III, p, 658. 

The fire-pan was partly filled with sand and milk (vii, 
1.1.41,44.) 

S. B. E. voL xii. pp. 400 — 410, 
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heads of cattle were required for the purpose^ 
the number perhaps varied according to the 
exigencies of the guests, among whom 
crowned heads with their unwieldy retainers 
formed so prominent a part, and whose 
requirements were regulated by a royal 
standard. But even the strictly ceremonial 
offering was not, evidently, completed with 
a solitary cow or two. Out of the ‘ten 
times eighteen heads’ required, a great many 
must have been bulls, cows aud heifers of 
deserve colours and ages.” 

“The Brahmana notices another cere- 
mony in which a large number of cattle were 
immolated for the gratification of the Maruts 
and the enjoyment of their worshippers. 
This was called the Panchas Aradiya Sava, 
or the ‘quinquennium of autumnal sacrifices.’ ■ 
It evidently held the same position in ancient 
India in which Durgapuja does m the liturgy 
of the modern Hindus. It used to be cele- 
brated, and its name implies, for five years 
successively, the period of the ceremony 
being limited , to five days on each occasion 
beginning . with the new moon wh’ch would 
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be in conjunction with the Visakha constella- 
tion. This happened in September or Octo- 
ber. The most important elements of the 
ceremony were seventeen five-year old, 
humpless, dwarf bulls, and as many dwarf 
heifers under three years. The former were 
duly consecrated, and then liberated, and 
the latter, after proper invocations and cere- 
monial observances, immolated; three on 
each day, the remaining two being added to 
the Sacrifice on the last day, to celebrate the 
conclusion of the ceremony, for the year. 
The 'fandya Brahmana of the Sama Veda 
notices this ceremony, but it recommend.s 
cattle of a different colour for each successive 
year. According to it the 7th or Sth of the 
waxing moon in Aswina for the first year, 
and the 6th of Kartika for the following 
years were the more appropriate for it. 1 he 
origin of this according to a Vedic 

legend, is due to Prajapati. Once on a time 
he wished to be rich in wealth and depen- 
dents ; he perceived the Panchas aradiya ; 
he seized it, and performed a Sacrifice with 
it, and thereby be''ame great in wealth and 
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•dependents. ‘ Whoever wishe.s to be great’ 
adds the Veda, ‘let him worship through 
the Panchas aradiya. Thereby, verily, he 
will be great.’ Elsewhere it is said that 
this ceremony ensures throughly independent 
domimon, and that a Sage of the name of 
vandama attained it through this means.” 

The Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva 
cda gives m detail the names of the differ- 
ent individuals who are to receive shares of 
the meat for the parts they take in the cere- 
mony. The total number of shares into 
■which the carcase is to be divided is thirty- 
■si.x, and the following persons are to receive 
•one or more shares, each, viz 

“ The Prastata is to receive the two jaws 
alonj „hh ihe tongue ,■ the Partiharta, the 
neck and the pump ; the Udgata, the cao|e- 
Jike wings or briskets ; the Adhvaryu, the 
■right side chine with the shoulder ; the 
Upagata, the left chine ; the Pratiprasthata, 
the left shoulder; the Brahma and the wife of 
the Rathya, the right rump ; the Braliamana- 


* Tuity Bra]iniana, If, 2, 



chchhansi, the right hip lower clown tne 
round ; the Pota, the thigh (leg) ; the Hota, 
the left rump ; the Maitravaruna, the left 
round; the Achchhavaka, the left leg , the 
Neshta the right arm (clod) ; the Sadasya, 
the left clod ; the master of the house, the 
sirloin and some part of the abdomen (flank, 
Sada and Atmka) ; his wife, the loin or pelvic 
region, which she is to bestow on a Brahman; 
the ■ Agnidhra, the stomach (I’amshtii), the 
heart, the kidneys, and the right fore leg 
{vahxc ;) the Atreya, the left leg ; the house- 
holder who ordains the Sacrifice, the two 
right feet ; the wife of the householder who 
ordains the Sacrifice, the two left feet ; and 
both of them in common, the upper lip ; the 
Gravastut, three bones of the neck, p'ertebra) 
-111 rin (wrh'At ever that bel : the man 
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“ The animal is instead of the Sacrificer 
himself. The animal when sacrificed in the 
fire, goes to the Gods, and so does the Sacri- 
ficer in the shape of the animal. The animal 
Sacrifice is vicarious. Being thus received 
among the Gods, the Sacrificer is deemed 
worthy to enjoy the divine beverage, the 
Soma, and participate in the heavenly king, 
who is Soma, The drinking of the Soma 
juice makes him a new man ; though a new 
celestical body had been prepared for him at 
the Pravargya ceremony, the enjoyment of 
the Soma beverage transforms him again ; 
for the nectar of the Gods flows for the first 
time in his veins, jjurifying and sanctifying 
him, This last birth to the complete enjoy- 
ment of all divine rights is symbolically indi- 
cated in the rites of the morning libation,” 

In confirmation, and illusrating this, two 
short extracts may be given from the 
Aitareya and the Kaushitaki Brahmanas ; — 
“The man who is initiated into the Sacri- 
ficial mysteries offers himself to all Deities. 
Agni represents all Deities, and Soma repre- 
sents all Deities. When the Sacrificer offers 
6 
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the animal to Agni-Soma, he releases himself 
by being represented by the animal, from 
being offered to all Deities.” (Ait. Br. ii. i. 

3. & Haug. vol. ii. p. 80). 

“ He who is initiated into the Sacrificial 
Mysteries falls into the very mouth of Agni- 
Soma to be their food. That is the reason 
that the Sacrificer kills on the day previous^ 
to the Soma festival an animal being devoted 
to Agni-Soma, thus redeeming himself from 
the obligation of being himself sacrificed.. 

He then brings his Soma Sacrifice, after 
having thus redeemed himself, and become 
free from debts.’’ (Kaush. Br. 10. 3.) 

But all the Aryans were not in the habit 
of sacrificing animals. There were many 
who were opposed to it. The whole of ^ 
the Sathapatha Brahmana testifies to this. 

The majority of the Sacrifices were per- 
formed with the offerings of milk and fruits 
only, though Soma was necessary in almost 
all of them. 

We quote the Satapatha Brahmana. 

“ Let him not eat the flesh of either the 
<ow or the ox ; for the cow and the ox doubt- 
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less support everything here on earth. The 
Gods spake, ‘ Verily, the cow and the ox 
support everything here: come, let us bestow 
on the cow and the ox whatever vigour 
belongs to other species !’ Accordingly they 
bestowed on the cow and the ox whatever 
■v igour belonged to other species of animals ; 
and, therefore, the cow and the ox eat most. 
Hence were one to eat the flesh of an ox or 
a cow, there would be, as it were, an eating 
o/ everything, or, as it were, a going on to 
the end. Such a one, indeed, would be 
likely to be born again as a strange being, as 
one of whom there is evil report, such as 
‘ He has expelled an embryo from a woman,’ 

' He has committed a sin ; let him, therefore 
not eat the flesh of the cow and the ox. 
Nevertheless,. Yajnavalkya said, ‘I, for one, 
eat it, provided that it is tender.’ ” 

The time came when even the Aswa- 
medha and other animal Yagmas becamr 
embelical. Colebrooke writes : — The Aswa- 
medha and Purushamedha celebrated in the 
manner directed by this Veda, are not really 
Sacrifices of horses and men. In the first 
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mentioned ceremony six hundred and nine 
animals of various prescribed Jdnds, domestic 
and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, 
are made fast, the tame ones, to twenty-one ^ 
posts and the wild, in the Intervals between 
the pillars ; and, after certain prayers have 
been recited the victims are let loose without 
injury. 

In the other, a hundred and eighty-five 
men of various specified tribes, characters, 
and professions, are bound to eleven posts ; 
and after the hymn concerning the allegorical 
immolation of Narayana has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt, 
and oblations of butter are made on the 
Sacrificial Fire. This mode of performing 
the Aswamedha and Purushamedha, as 
emblametic ceremonies, not as real sacri- 
fices, is taught in this Veda, and the inter- 
pretation is fully confirmed by the Rituals 
and bv commentators on the Sanhita and 


human flesh. It may be hence inferred or 
•conjecturned at ‘least, that human sacrifices 
were not authorized by the Veda itself, but 
^ .were either then abrogated and an emblema- 
tical ceremony substituted in their place, or 
they must have been introduced in later 
times, on the authority of certain Puranas or 
lantras, fabricated by persons who, in this 
as in other matters, established many able 
practices, on the foundation of emblems and 
allegories which they misunderstood. 

The horse which is the spbject of the 
Religious ceremony called Aswamedha, is 
^also ^avowedly an lemblem of Viraj or the 
■primeval and universal manifested Being. 
.In ^ the last section of the Taittiriya 
^ajurveda, the various parts of the horse’s 
body are described as divisions of time and 
portions of the Universe morning is his 
hAd, the sun, his eye, air, his breath, the 
moon, his ear &c. A.similar passage in the 
fourteenth book of the Satapatha Brahmana 
described the same allegorical horse, for the 
meditation of such as cannot perform an 
Aswairienha and the assembliage of living 
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animals, constitutmg an imaginary Victim, 
at a real Aswamedha, equally represents the 
Universal Being, according to the doctrines 
of the Indian Scripture. It is not, however, 
certain whether this ceremony did not also 
give occasions to the institution of another, 
aooarentlv not authorized by the Vedas, in 


CHAPTER. IX. 

THE SCIENCES OF THE BRAHMANAS. 

The Jagjnas being themselves a great 
Science, — they naturally gave birth to many 
Sciences. In fact in the Brahmanas might 
Be found the first birth of many of the 
modern Sciences. Dr. Burnell says : “The 
beginnings ot all Indian Sciences are to be 
saught for in the Brahmanas.” 

Satapatha Brahmana, IV. 6. 7. i. thus 
defines Science : 

“Three-fold is Science ; the Riks the 
Yajus and the Samans. The Riks and this 
earth, since it is thereon that he who sings 
them, does sing them : the Riks are speech 
since it is by speech that he who sings them 
•does sing them. And the Yajus are the 
air, and the Samans the sky. That same 
three-fold Science is used in the Soma 
Sacrifice.” 

“When he performs the Sakha-medha 
offerings, he thereby gains the other four 
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months, with Indra for his king, with 
Indra for his leader. Then a three-spotted 
quill of a procupine and a copper razor 
are used wherewith he has himself shaved ; 
and thus the priest encompasses him with, 
the Brahman and the three-fold Science.” 

To prepare various complicated things 
necessary for the Yagmas, — the Science of 
Chemistry was early discovered and culti- 
vated. The mortar and pestle, the great 
necessity of the Scientist’s laboratory as well 
as the householder’s kitchen demanded 
early attention. We quote Satapatha Brah- 
mana, vii. 5. i. 12. 

“He puts down a mortar and pestle (on 
the fire altar). Vishnu desired, ‘ May I be 
an eater of food.’ He saw there two bricks, 
the mortar and pestle. He placed them on 
the altar ; by placing them thereon, he 
became an eater of food. In like manner 
when the sacrificer now places a mortar and 
pestle thereon, he does so thinking, ‘I want 
to be an eater of food, by the same means 
riLpa, by performing the same rite by which 




mortar and pestle mean all kinds of food, 
for by the mortar and pestle food is prepared 
and by means of them it is eaten.” 

To prepare the Yagma-altars, Mathe- 
matics, specially Geometry, came into requisi- 
tion, and soon was the Science of Mathe- 
metics much develoved. The altai's were 
made of various shapes, and to build them 
properly, the land was to be measured and 
surveyed. 

To perform the Yagmas at propitious 
moments, the Aryans cultivated at these 
very early days the Sciences of Asrtronomy. 
Astrology and Physical SciencOi We shall 
make a few quotations from the Brahmanas. 

The following is as to the motion of the 
Sun. Aitareya Brahmana. III. 4. 4. 

“The sun neither ever sets nor rises. 
When people think he sets, he only turns 
himself round, after reaching the end of the 
day, and makes day above and night 
below, there when people think he rises in 
the morning he only turns himself after 
reaching the end of the night and makes 
day below and night above. In truth he 
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never sets. The man who knows this 
that the sun never sets, enjoys union and 
sameness of nature with him, and abides in 
the same sphere.” 

“Only fools assert that you. Sun, have 
your other side dark, but I say you are 
lighted on either side.” 

“The waters are Agni’s foundation, for 
on the waters these worlds are founded. 
The sun is the connecting link, for to the 
sun, these world are linked by means ot 
the quarters ; whosoever thus knows this, 
carries such like a one by such like a one.” 

The Arjians believed in the extraordi- 
nary power of the Metres. Thus were the 
Sciences of Grammar, Prosody, and Sound 
highly cultivated. 

Satapatha Brahmana, IV. 3. 2. 5. says; — 

‘‘On account of the Metres of the first 
three days being ascending, the fire blazes 
up, for the upper region belongs to the fire. 
On account of the Metres of the middle 
three days being crossed, the wind blows 
across ; the wind moves across the other 
regions, and the waters fiow also across ; 



>r the region which is across the others 
elongs to the wind. On account of the 
etres of the three last days being descend- 
ing that one the suiy burns downwards, 
Hie ram falls down, and the constellations 
n heaven send their light down. For the 
am which goes down belongs to the sun. 

The strength of the Metres was exhaust- 
ed by the Gods, for it was hy the Metres that 
e Gods attained the world of heaven. And 
he response song is ecstasy— what ecstasy 
there is the Rik and that there is in the 
^aman that is sap : this sap he now lays in 
tte Metres and thus makes the Metres 
of restored strength ; and with them of res- 
_ strength they perform the Sacrifice.’' 

1 he Science of the Vedas is most inti- 
oly eonnected with the Rhythm and 
of the Mantras. The Vedic Aryans 

great faith in the stupendous powers of 

■he 

Mantras rec.tecl at the Sacrifices, the nuntber 

feet m each, the variety of the feet, and 

■he manner m which these occurred, as 
■et above, as for example whether the 



numD^ ot leet increased/ or decreased^ or 
were mixed, that k.y m^her increased nor 
deci?eased w^li any'f regularity, and were 
neith.e||Statio: 5 iary^ nor equal. Various ex- 
pedMfe. were recourse to, to bring down 
^*ain, ^Ve<juote again. 

“Which has its analogy in the fact .that 
great people, when travelling to a distant 
place, yobe'to their carriage at every sta- 
tioi;t fresh horses or oxen which are not 
fatig4^. Jum in the same- wav the Sarri- 




